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A reviewer of Professor Allen’s interesting book entitled The 
Continuity of Christian Thought once remarked that its contents 
would have been more accurately described had the title read The 
Lack of Continuity of Christian Thought. A different comment 
might have suggested itself to the observer of Presbyterian history 
a decade ago, had his eye chanced to fall upon the phrase which I 
have chosen for the heading of this article. If there was one char- 
acteristic more than another by which the theology of Presbyterianism 
seemed to be characterized, it was Jack of change. Individual 
variations there were, no doubt, here and there, in the conception 
of special doctrines and in men’s attitude toward the doctrinal sys- 
tem as a whole; but the theology of Presbyterianism, judged by the 
utterances of its official representatives, was characterized in a high 
degree by conservatism, and the efforts of modern thought to gain 
lodgment seemed to have been repulsed all along the line. 

Even at the time the judgment would have been a superficial one. 
Under the external agreements there were differences of conviction, 
and still more radical differences of temper; but it was not easy 
for one who looked on from without to measure their extent or sig- 
nificance. To estimate the theology of a particular denomination 
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is at best a difficult task. The currents of thought which take their 
rise in the wider social and intellectual life of humanity meet in the 
historic creeds and institutions of the different churches barriers 
which tend to deflect their course. Institutions are proverbially 
conservative, and in the case of the church this natural instinct is 
reinforced by considerations of reverence. The respect which 
divine revelation rightfully claims easily extends itself to the different 
historic forms in which from time to time it has clothed itself, and 
the innovator exposes himself to the charge of impiety, and of untruth. 

The more highly organized the denomination, the greater the diffi- 
culty becomes. In a church like the Presbyterian, which combines 
an elaborate ecclesiastical organization with a highly articulated 
system of theology, the resistance to progress is very great. The 
forces of conservatism are so intrenched that it is the natural impulse 
of each new teacher to minimize the extent of his own departure 
from the recognized standards of orthodoxy, and even the changes 
which are recognized as such are treated as minor modifications 
easily consistent with the maintenance unchanged of the system as 
a whole. Under the circumstances, it is not always possible to esti- 
mate with accuracy what the real situation is, or to know how far 
the influences which make for progress have impressed themselves 
upon the denomination as a whole. It is only when these influences 
become strong enough to find official utterance in creed or liturgy 
that a standard of comparison is provided by which it is possible to 
estimate with any confidence the nature and extent of the changes. 

Fortunately for our present purpose, we have such a standard 
in the case of American Presbyterianism. With the consummation 
of the revision movement by the Assembly of 1902, and the still 
more recent completion of the new book of Common Worship, pre- 
pared by a committee appointed for that purpose by the Assembly of 
1903, the progressive tendencies which have long been at work within 
the denomination have found articulate expression. The time seems 
fitting, therefore, for the consideration of our theme. I propose, in 
what follows, using these official utterances as a guide, to give some 
account of the more important changes which have taken place during 
the last century in the theology of American Presbyterianism, to 
inquire into their causes, and to estimate their significance. 
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I 

And first a word of historical retrospect. The official theology 
of Presbyterianism, as is well known, is that of Westminster. The 
influence of the Westminster theology has not, indeed, been con- 
fined to Presbyterianism. Through long periods of history it has 
molded the thought of Congregationalism, and its influence upon 
other bodies, if less direct, has been far-reaching and profound. Yet 
in a peculiar degree Presbyterianism has made it its own. The 
form of church government which is characteristic of the Presbyte- 
rian church finds its classical expression in the Westminster standards, 
and the relationship between sound doctrine and church discipline 
which those standards express and embody has dominated the ideal 
of Presbyterianism to a greater extent than that of any of the other 
leading Protestant bodies. 

The theology of Westminster is the most perfect expression of 
English Puritanism. “Puritanism” is a word’ which denotes a 
type of life quite as much as a form of thought. It is a type 
characterized by a vivid sense of the immediate relationship be- 
tween the individual soul and God combined with an exalted 
consciousness of responsibility for securing the recognition of God’s 
revealed law in society. The Puritan is at once an individualist 
and a churchman, a mystic and a legalist. He is an individualist 
in all that has to do with personal religion, jealous of any mediator 
between the soul and God. The language in which he describes the 
divine activities in the soul, and the response of the soul thereto, is so 
intimate that it can be paralleled only in the literature of mysticism. 
Yet, at the same time, in his attitude toward the world at large, and 
toward the social problems which the world presents, he is cool, hard- 
headed, unadaptable, often tyrannous, bringing to bear upon the 
whole world of organized life the same standards of conduct and 
of faith which he himself has freely accepted for his own guidance. 
Individualist in his interpretation of his own religious life, he becomes 
an ecclesiastic in his attitude toward other men, often denying in 
practice the liberty which his theology admits in theory. This com- 
bination of freedom and tyranny, of law and of gospel, is the paradox 
of Puritanism. 

To understand its origin, we have to go back to the beginnings 
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of Protestantism. Every great movement is of the nature of a com- 
promise. Different tendencies, some more radical, some more conserva- 
tive, meet and merge, and the fusion is more or less imperfect. This 
was the case at the Protestant Reformation. Some of those who 
joined Luther and the other reformers in the new movement were 
conservative in their theology. They took over reverently the older 
doctrines in the form in which the Fathers had handed them down, 
and were distrustful of human reason in all matters that had to do 
with divine revelation. Their interest was practical rather than 
doctrinal, a reformation of the church rather than the reconstitu- 
tion of the idea of the church; and, while they rejected the principle 
of tradition in theory because of the abuses which it had developed 
in practice, and acquiesced in the new organization which it was 
found necessary to set up, their conception of the church itself, of 
its function and significance, was not essentially different from that 
of the Roman church which it had supplanted. 

There were, on the other hand, men, like Luther himself, who 
came to the Reformation through a profound personal experience, 
in which they had been led to press back of all external authority 
to find certainty and assurance in immediate communion with 
Ged. Such men might be, as Luther was, very conservative in their 
attitude toward the older doctrines, but the significance of these 
doctrines had changed for them. They no longer rested upon 
external authority in any form, but upon the immediate witness 
of God to the soul of man; and they had significance and meaning 
because they voiced and expressed experimental realities. To those 
whose point of approach was such as this, the significance of the 
church was radically altered. It became the society of believers, 
founded upon and expressing the consensus of religious experience, 
and having its sole authority in that gospel which indeed it enshrined 
and preserved, but which evidenced itself as divine, with new power, 
in the experience of every fresh believer. 

These two streams of thought and feeling, flowing side by side 
through the early history of Protestantism, meet and blend in the 
theology of Puritanism. The Westminster standards are the joint 
product of minds of different type. The cool, cautious statesman, 
the man of vital piety, the uncompromising reformer, conscious of 
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a mission to impose his higher insight into divine truth upon other 
men, each had a part in their making. Looked at from one point 
of view, the theology of Westminster is experimental through and 
through. The immediate contact between God and the soul is 
affirmed. The authority of the Scripture depends not upon any 
man or church, but upon the immediate witness of the Spirit of 
God to the spirit of man. Even the internal evidence derived from 
the contents of the Scripture itself, while emphazised by the Confes- 
sion over against the external arguments on which Catholicism relies 
(Confession of Faith, I, 5), is not sufficient to produce a saving 
faith apart from this inner witness. So, when the experience of the 
redéemed soul is described, it is in language of similar immediacy. 
The effectual calling in which the new life begins is an activity of 
God, in which he is pleased “in his appointed and accepted time 
effectually to call, by his Word and Spirit, out of that state of sin and 
death in which they are by nature, to grace and salvation by Jesus 
Christ” those, and those only, “whom he has predestinated unto 
life” (X, 1). This he does “by enlightening their minds spiritually 
and savingly to understand the things of God, taking away their 
heart of stone, and giving unto them an heart of flesh; renewing their 
wills, and by his almighty power determining them to that which 
is good; and effectually drawing them to Jesus Christ, yet so as they 
come most freely, being made willing by his grace” (ibid.). The 
marks of this new life are faith and repentance; its fruit, good works; 
its normal, though not its inevitable accompaniment, assurance 
(XVIII, 3). These graces are themselves the gifts of God, the evi- 
dences, not the grounds of salvation, which is due in the last analysis 
to the mere unmerited grace and favor of God. 

Yet, side by side with these utterances, worthy in their immediacy 
of Luther himself, we find interwoven through the Confession another 
strand of thought, less personal and intimate. Here God is conceived 
not simply as the life-giver, following his gracious inclination whither- 
soever it may lead, but as the governor and judge, dealing with men 
on terms of law. The Bible, received by the individual because 
of its immediate answer to his own need, is treated as a lawbook, 
from which regulations can be derived of binding authority upon 
his fellows. The new life, rising mysteriously out of the soil of the 
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natural in response to the gracious drawing of the Spirit of God, 
is confined within the limits of a definite election by which God from 
all eternity has chosen some and rejected others in his inscrutable 
wisdom. The work of Jesus Christ which, from one point of view, 
is described in ethical terms as the offering up of an acceptable sacri- 
fice to God by the man in whom he is well pleased (VIII, 3), is, 
from another, the working out of a store of merit which can be trans- 
ferred by legal imputation to the credit of his elect (VIII, 5). Salva- 
tion is represented as purchased by Christ for the elect (VIII, 5), 
as a result of a covenant, or legal agreement, into which he had 
entered with the Father (VII, 3). 

The presence of this legalistic element in the Puritan theology 
has often proved a perplexity to students. How does it come to pass 
that a theology so uncompromising in its polemic against salvation 
by works should slip so easily into legal phraseology in its description 
of the divine activity? The answer is a very simple one. From 
the first, a double interest has been at work in the theology of Cal- 
vinism. Like the Scotist theologians, with whom it is most natural 
to compare him, Calvin finds the essence of Deity in will, and his 
supreme glory in the power of unrestricted choice. Hence the agnos- 
tic element in his philosophy. The tone of affectionate intimacy 
in which Luther describes the relation between the soul and God 
gives place in the case of the French reformer to a sense of reverent 
awe in which the distance between the Creator and the creature 
is never forgotten. What God is in himself remains hidden. The 
causes of his action, so far as it affects his dealings with individual 
men, are unknown. His spirit is like the wind with which Jesus 
compares it, blowing where it listeth, and man hears the sound thereof, 
but cannot tell whence it cometh or whither it goeth. It is enough 
to bow reverently before that which God has been pleased to reveal, 
without inquiring too curiously into the secret things which he has 
reserved unto himself.' 

Yet, on the other hand, there is a rational element in Calvinism 
which is equally prominent. Out of the darkness of the clouds 
by which the divine majesty is encompassed there shines one glorious 
fixed star. It is the star of the divine justice—deepest expression of 

1 Institutes, Book ITI, 2; Calv. Fr. Soc., Vol. II, p. 562. 
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the nature of God and the supreme law which governs all his dealings 
with man. To this law God and man alike must conform; and in 
the awful voice of conscience, witnessing to his guilty soul of the 
inevitable doom of sin, man finds the one clear trace still remaining of 
the glory of the divine image in which he was created. 

Here is the root of the legalism of the Confession. It is the means 
by which the principle of sovereignty and the principle of justice 
find their reconciliation. Justice prescribes what God must do, if 
he chooses; sovereignty decides what God, choosing, will do; and 
the result is the covenant or contract, the form in which free choice 
becomes effective in a world of law. It is through God’s covenant, 
or free promise legally ratified and established, that he makes known 
his gracious purpose, and reveals the terms by which it is conditioned. 
It is the covenant which marks off the island of his revealed will 
from the great ocean of the unknown by which it is encompassed. 
Within these bounds, but no farther, God’s action may be confidently 
predicted. Loyalty to the covenant, therefore, is the one sure path 
of safety. It is through reverent submission to the divine law thus 
revealed that the individual enters upon that mysterious experience 
of personal salvation which the fathers of the Confession have described 
in language in which the devout of every name and age have found 
themselves at home. 

This explains the large place given to the church in the theology 
of Puritanism. It is through the church that the principles of the 
divine law are made practically effective in the life of man. It is 
through the church that the contents of divine revelation in Bible 
and sacraments are made known to those who are otherwise without 
God and without hope in the world. It is upon the maintenance of 
the purity of the church, therefore, humanly speaking, that the integ- 
rity of vital religion depends. The more the agnostic element has 
gained the upper hand in Protestant theology, the greater the impor- 
tance which the ecclesiastical organization has assumed, the larger the 
authority it has claimed, the more it has approximated, in ideals as 
in practice, to the Roman rival which it displaced. The jure divino 
theory, which played so great a réle in the early days of Puritanism, 
and led so often to persecution and intolerance, was, therefore, no 
excrescence, but a natural inference from one side of the conception 
of God upon which it is based. 
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To minds of a different type, however, this High-Church Puritanism 
has always been foreign. They have been attracted to the West- 
minster theology partly by its mystic, partly by its rational elements. 
In the phrases in which the Confession describes the redeemed life 
they have found their own vital piety reflected. The stress laid upon 
the immediate contact .between the soul and God, the denial of all 
human merit, the rejection of any human mediation, the carrying 
back to God of all that man is or that man may become, in thankful 
trust and utter self-effacement—all this has answered to their own 
experience. Such men have adopted the theology of the Confession 
because it has seemed to them inherently reasonable. They have 
been prone to regard the legalistic language as a mere form of speech 
to be interpreted in the light of those other passages which voice 
the freer and more flexible experience. In exercising for themselves 
the liberty of which the Confession so eloquently speaks (XX, 2), 
they have regarded themselves as true to its real meaning, and have 
not hesitated to recognize as brother anyone in whom they found 
evidences of vital religion, whatever the ecclesiastical name by which 
he might be labeled. 

It is the strife of these two tendencies which explains in large part 
the controversies of the later history. Presbyterianism has always 
had its High-churchmen and its Low-churchmen; its men of unbend- 
ing and legal theology, and its men of a warm and vital piety, gladly 
extending to others the liberty they claimed for themselves. If 
Scotland and Ireland perpetuated the High-church tradition, whose 
supremacy in England was overthrown by Parliament, the Presbyter- 
ianism of England and Wales? was of a freer order, and the colonists 
passing from these different sections of the mother-country to their 
new home in the West carried with them in each case the principles 
and ideals of their fathers. Thus it came to pass that in American 
Presbyterianism there existed from the first, side by side, two different 

2 English Presbyterianism perpetuated the tradition of the French Calvinism of 
the school of Saumur. This was represented in the Assembly by Calamy, and owed 
its wide currency among English Presbyterians to the powerful influence of Richard 
Baxter. In the theology of the French school not a few of the characteristic tenets 
of the New England theology may be found anticipated (e. g., the doctrine of mediate 


imputation). This explains the ready acceptance of the latter by the American Pres- 
byterians. 
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types, each having its point of departure within the Confession; 
and it is the struggle of these two types, variously modified by the 
changing conditions of the changing environment, which gives the 
clue to the understanding of the subsequent history. 


II 


If we survey the history of American Presbyterianism as a whole, 
we are struck by its theological conservatism. We find within the 
limits of the Presbyterian church no such wide divergencies as meet 
us, for example, in Anglican history in the differences between the 
Tractarians on the one hand, and the Broad-churchmen on the 
other. The early controversies were, in a large measure, practical, 
growing out of the revival movement known as the Great Awakening. 
The opposition of the Old Side to the New, in the matters in dispute 
at the first division, had to do with such questions as the necessity 
and the nature of theological education, the test of true piety, and 
the like; and the causes which led to the expulsion of the Tennents 
and their friends did not touch any vital doctrine of the Presbyterian 
system. This is evident from the fact that when the New York 
Presbytery made common cause with the New Brunswick Presbytery 
and parted from their Philadelphia brethren, no charge was made 
against their doctrinal orthodoxy. In the few cases where matters 
of doctrine were brought to judicial decision, the attitude of the 
church was uniformly conservative, and there seems to have been 
general acquiescence in its decisions.* 

It is otherwise when we pass into the nineteenth century. With 
the controversy between the Old and the New School we reach matters 
of distinctly theological interest. Old School historians, like Baird,+ 
insist that it was the doctrinal heresies of the New School which led 
to the division of 1837, and it was the fear of similar doctrinal unsound- 
ness on the part of the members of the same party in 1870 which led 
many members of the Old School to protest against the reunion. With 


3 Cf. the cases of Cowell and Harker, an account of which may be found in Baird, 
History of the New School, pp. 116 ff. 

4 Op. cit., p. 1: “The New School controversy arose from the introduction into 
the church of new doctrines, which threatened the overthrow of the whole system 
of saving faith, contained in our standards. Strictly and fundamentally the isssue 
was doctrinal.” 
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the appearance of the New School, therefore, the history of theological 
change in American Presbyterianism may be said to begin. 

To understand the New School theology we must go back to 
Congregational New England. From the first, Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians had been intimately associated. The similarity 
of the theology of the two denominations and their comparative 
agreement in matters of order and government early led to intimate 
and confidential relations between the New England churches and 
those of the General Synod. Jonathan Edwards himself was for 
four years the occupant of a Presbyterian pulpit, and expressed his 
approval of “the Presbyterian way” as “most agreeable to the word 
of God and the reason and nature of things.”5 In the years that fol- 
lowed, ministers from one denomination passed easily to the other, 
and, under the Plan of Union of 1801, a system of church government 
was worked out for the new synods of the West in which the essen- 
tial features of Presbyterianism were strikingly modified by Con- 
gregational usages.° It was natural and easy, under such conditions, 
that whatever theological change affected one body should make 
itself felt in the other; and the system of thought which took its rise 
under Jonathan Edwards, and was developed by the series of strong 
men who succeeded him, found almost as ready acceptance among 
Presbyterian as among Congregational ministers. In reading con- 
temporary literature of the time of the disruption, one finds discussion 
centered in such topics as the nature of virtue, the difference between 
natural and moral ability, the nature and limits of the atonement, 
and the like. The errors for which the leaders of the New School 
were tried were views which were, in substance, those of the New 
England theologians, and what is known in Presbyterianism as New 
School theology is simply the New England theology springing up 
upon Presbyterian soil.’ 

This is not the place to enter in detail into the New England the- 

5 Dwight, Life of Edwards, p. 412. . 

6 The text is given in Thompson, Presbyterians (“ American Church History” 
series, Vol. VI), pp. 353 ff. 

7 This does not mean that it is to be regarded as an exotic. As we have shown 
above (p. 394, note 2), the New School theology had its antecedents in English Pres- 


byterianism, and there is a sense in which Edwards himself may be regarded as carry- 
ing on an older Presbyterian tradition. 
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ology. ‘The question how far the views of Taylor and his friends are 
a legitimate development of the thought of the older Edwards, and 
how far they were due to newer influences having their rise in the 
growing liberal movement which they sought to oppose, we need not 
attempt to determine.* It is sufficient here to note the points at which 
the later representatives of this theology departed from the Old 
School Calvinism. These were chiefly four: first, in their definition 
of virtue as disinterested benevolence, and their consequent rejection 
of the principle of distributive justice as fundamental for the concep- 
tion of Deity; secondly, in their restriction of sin to conscious choice, 
with the consequent distinction between natural and moral ability; 
thirdly, in their rejection of the doctrine of the immediate imputation 
of Adam’s sin to his posterity; and, finally, in their substitution of 
the principle of public for private justice in the doctrine of the 
atonement. 

These views found very general acceptance among New School 
Presbyterians. Albert Barnes has left on record the relief which 
he found from the difficulties of the older penal theory in the accep- 
tance of the governmental theory of the atonement.? Lyman Beecher 
and others found the distinction between natural and moral ability 
a welcome aid in their efforts to bring home to men’s consciences 
their responsibility for sin.‘° There is no doubt that, under the influ- 
ence of Dr. Taylor, some New School men were led to a theory of 
the will far removed from that of the Old School Calvinism, and 
having affinities at least with Arminianism, if not with the Pelagian- 
ism with which the old School writers have often identified it. Their 
interest in the matter was, however, largely a practical one, and it 
was through the revivalist Finney that this type of theology received 
its clearest expression. 

Yet, when all allowance has been made for the points at which 

8 An interesting argument in favor of the first of these positions is made by Baird’ 
op. cit., pp. 180 ff. He finds the distinctive thoughts upon which Taylor builds already 
implicitly presented in Hopkinsianism. 

9 Barnes, The Atonement, p. 4. “It is no secret to you,” he writes, “that my 
own mind was early skeptical on the whole subject of religion, and I may say to you 


now that in no doctrine of the Christian faith have I found that early skepticism gave 
me more embarrassment than on the doctrine of the atonement.” 


10 Cf. Beecher’s discussion of this point at his trial (Works, Vol. III, pp. 208 ff.). 
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the New School men departed from the older orthodoxy, one wonders 
how it could have come to pass that they should have been thought 
sufficiently important to warrant the drastic action of 1837. Running 
one’s eye over the sentences of the Auburn Declaration of the same 
year, the platform in which the New School men officially expressed 
their views immediately after the disruption,'' one is impressed by 
the extreme conservatism of the language used. The theology is 
Calvinistic through and through, and its departure from the prevail- 
ing interpretation of the standards consists largely in a modification 
of some of the more offensive phraseology, which seems to make God 
directly and personally responsible for sin, and utterly to deny the 
moral agency of man. As to the introduction of sin, the Declara- 
tion affirms that God permitted this, “not because he was unable to 
prevent it, consistently with the moral freedom of his creatures, but 
for wise and benevolent reasons which he has not revealed” (I). 
Election is described in the language of the Confession as a sovereign 
act of God’s mercy, “whereby, according to the counsel of his own 
will, he has chosen some to salvation,” and it is explicitly denied 
that it is founded upon the foresight of faith and obedience (II). 
The headship of Adam is affirmed, and it is declared that as a con- 
sequence of his transgression, “‘all mankind become morally cor- 
rupt, and liable to death, temporal and eternal’ (III). This is 
true even of infants who come into the world, not only destitute of 
that knowledge, righteousness, and true holiness wherewith Adam 
was created, but “with a nature inclined to evil and only evil” (IV). 
So far as the imputation of Adam’s sin is concerned, it is declared 
that, while it is not “imputed to his posterity in the sense of a literal 
transfer of personal qualities, acts, and demerit,” yet, “by reason of 
the sin of Adam, in his peculiar relation, the race are treated as if 
they had sinned” (VII). Of Christ’s sufferings and death it is said 
that they are not “symbolical, governmental, and instructive only, 
but truly vicarious; that is, a substitute for the punishment due to 
transgressors. And while Christ did not suffer the literal penalty of 
the law, involving remorse of conscience and the pains of hell, he did 
offer a sacrifice which infinite Wisdom saw to be a full equivalent” 
(VIII). Repudiating the charge that they affirmed that God has 
11 The text may be found in Thompson, op. cit., pp. 357 ff. 
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done all that he can do for the salvation of all men, and that man 
himself must do the rest, the New School men declare that “the rea- 
son that God does not save all is not that he wants the power to do 
it, but that in his wisdom he does not see fit to exert that power 
further than he actually does” (XIII). 

No doubt, individuals in the New School went beyond the utter- 
ances of the Declaration. Reading the writings of men like Beecher 
and Barnes, one gets the impression of a spirit of greater liberty 
and breadth than breathes in the cautious utterances of a theologian 
like Richards, the guiding spirit in the production of the Declara- 
tion.** But, in general, it cannot be denied that the New School 
men were, as a whole, loyally devoted to the reformed type of doc- 
trine, honestly persuaded that they stood within the historic traditions 
of the church, and desirous only to exercise that liberty which they 
believed was rightfully theirs within the bounds of the Confession." 

This being the case, it is difficult for the modern historian to under- 
stand the bitterness which animated the attacks upon these men, 
and the extraordinary radicalism, as it now seems to us, of the action 
by which they and all their adherents were cut off from the church. 
It is explicable only, I believe, as the expression of that fundamental 
difference of spirit which we have already seen to divide the two 
types of historic Presbyterianism. What the men of the Old School 
objected to in the men of the New was not so much their attitude 
toward any specific doctrine as the temper and spirit which animated 
them. It was the spirit of individualism and freedom, of flexibility 
and of change, or readiness to adapt old institutions to new conditions, 
and to co-operate with all types and conditions of men for the bring- 
ing in of the kingdom of God. It was the spirit which had mani- 
fested itself in the adoption of the Plan of Union, in hearty co-operation 

12 Rev. James Richards, D.D., first professor of theology at Auburn. On his 
part in the Auburn convention cf. the remarks of Dr. Shedd, quoted by Thompson, 
op. cit., p. 177. 

13 Cf. on this point, in addition to the remarks of Dr. Shedd just referred to, the in- 
teresting articles by Dr. George Duffield (“‘ Doctrines of the New School in the Presby- 
terian Church’’) in the Bibliotheca Sacra for July, 1863, Art. III, and of Henry B. 
Smith, in the American Presbyterian and Theological Review for 1867, pp. 624 ff. The 
latter, published anonymously in answer to an attack upon the New School by Dr. 


Charles Hodge in the Princeton Review for 1867, is one of the clearest statements of 
the position of the New School men at the time of the reunion. 
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in missionary enterprise, both on the home field and on the foreign, 
and in willingness to take over from any source those forms of pre- 
senting the historic truths of the gospel which experience had shown 
to be practically effective.*+ 

Looked at from this point of view, it cannot be denied that there 
was reason for the protest. The New England theology, conserva- 
tive as it seems to us today, was in truth the child and the expression 
of liberty. It was the work of great intellects, freely exercised upon 
great themes; and, if the results to which that theology attained 
depart less than might have been expected from the systems of the 
past, this was due, not to any unwillingness to receive new truth, 
but to the inner assent which those statements called forth from those 
who thus subjected them to new examination. To Edwards and 
his successors the great truths of the divine sovereignty and of human 
littleness and dependence were vital convictions in which they gloried 
and rejoiced. The doctrine of a double election, with its terrible 
outlook of doom for the impenitent, is accepted by Edwards not 
simply, as by many Calvinists, as a mystery before which the mind 
of man must bow in humble recognition of its impotence, however 
strong the natural shrinking of the spirit, but as a glorious outcome 
and manifestation of that righteousness which is supremely beauti- 
ful, and in which the human conscience itself, even here and now, 
can begin to take delight. It is the same esthetic joy with which 
Edwards, while still a lad, finds God in the thunder as well as in the 
sunshine,’ which speaks to us again in the awful words of his “Sin- 
ners in the hands of an angry God.” The doctrine is the old doctrine, 
and yet it is a new doctrine. The hands are the hands of Esau, 
but the voice is the voice of Jacob—the Jacob of the free human 
spirit, exulting in its power to apprehend the truths of God, and look- 
ing up fearlessly into the face of the Eternal, with whom it knows 
itself akin. It is this spirit, this sense of a divinely implanted reason 
and conscience within man, whose dictates one may follow confidently 
wherever they may lead, which breathes in the New England theology 


14 No account of the causes of the disruption would be complete which did not 
recognize the important part played by questions of church polity and missionary 
administration. Without these the doctrinal differences alone would not have been 
sufficient to divide the church. Cf. Thompson, op. cit., pp. 112, 114. 

1s Edwards, Works (New York, 1869), Vol. I, p. 17. 
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and gives it its charm; and it was this spirit manifesting itself within 
the Presbyterian church from which the men of the Old School 
shrank as an undue invasion of those secret things which God had 
reserved to himself. 

But their fears, however natural, were not justified by the event. 
The course of the New School men after the separation was a con- 
servative one. The energies of the party as a whole were given to 
the practical problems which confronted them, and they had little 
leisure for theological controversy. From the first their controlling 
interest had been practical. It is significant that the charter of Union 
Seminary, founded largely by New School men in 1836, just before 
the division, brackets “extremes of doctrinal speculation” with “eccle- 
siastical domination” and “practical radicalism” as among the 
evils to be avoided. Dr. George Duffield, explaining the doctrinal 
position of the New School in 1863,'° speaks of the unwillingness 
of its representatives to press beyond the positions of common-sense 
into the region of theological subtleties. While they kept in close 
touch with the developments across the sea, and were well acquainted 
with the course of theological thought in Germany and in Great 


Britain, the stimulus which they received was rather literary and 
critical than philosophical in the stricter sense of the term.*? During 


16 In the article referred to, p. 575: “It is especially characteristic of New School 
Presbyterian apprehensions and statements of the radical, essential truths of Scripture, 
that they are those mainly of common-sense and less technical and scholastic than 
either of the theologies just named [i. e., the Scottish and the New England theologies]- 
The faith revealed to the saints, i. e., the simple truth as it is in Jesus and revealed to 
faith, is regarded as of more importance and value than as it is taught in systematic 
theology, whether it was a quarter of a century ago at Andover, New Haven, or Prince- 
ton, by Drs. Woods, Taylor, Alexander, and Hodge, or by Drs. Edwards, Hopkins, 
Bellamy, Emmons, and the other theologians of an earlier day.” 

17 An exception should be made in the case of Professor Henry B. Smith, the 
most original and philosophical of the New School theologians. Dr. Smith was one 
of the first Americans to gain an intelligent understanding of modern German theology, 
and his tribute to Schleiermacher in his well-known address on Faith and Philosophy 
(p. 37) deserves mention as a striking example of the clearness of his insight and the 
breath of his sympathy. It is unfortunate that the multiplicity of his duties pre- 
vented him from giving adequate literary expression to his latest and best thought. 
His posthumously printed System of Christian Theology is a compilation, based 
partly upon earlier unrevised drafts of his lectures, partly upon students’ notes. The 
best account of his theological position is to be gained from the biography written by 
his pupil and friend, Professor Stearns. 
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the entire period from 1837 to 1870 no important treatise on sys- 
tematic theology was published by a New School theologian. 

If the course of the New School men tended toward greater con- 
servatism, that of the Old School, on the other hand, was in the 
direction of liberty. The adhesion of Princeton to the Old School 
party, which was one of the results of the division, introduced a 
new element into the ranks of conservative Presbyterianism. The 
federal theology, which was championed by the Hodges, father and 
son, was attacked by advocates of the older Augustinian realism**® 
as a departure from the original doctrines of the Reformation.'® In 
his theory of the church also Dr. Hodge, on more than one occa- 
sion, departed from the stricter jure divino Presbyterianism of the 
earlier days.*° Thus, in the course of the intervening period, the 
distance which at the outset had separated the two parties tended 
steadily to grow less. 

It is from this point of view that we have to judge the significance 
of the reunion of 1870. It marks no distinct doctrinal advance in 
the Presbyterian church. Judged superficially, it might even be 
interpreted as a retrogression. The various proposals to embody 
in the terms of union for the reunited church the same liberty of 
doctrinal variation which had been tolerated in the separated churches 
were not accepted, and the reunion took place at last, as is well 
known, upon the basis of the standards pure and simple. New 
School men, like Henry B. Smith,?* vied with the leaders of the 
Old School, and quite sincerely and honestly so, in affirming their 
devotion to the historic doctrines of Presbyterianism. Yet here 
again the saying is true: “If two say the same thing, it is not the 
same thing.” ‘The spirit with which the two schools approached 
the same doctrines was a different spirit,?* and the significance of 

18 FE. g., Dr. Samuel R. Baird; cf. his Elohim Revealed. 

19 Cf. the interesting volume of Dr. Landis, The Doctrine of Original Sin, as 
Received and Taught by the Churches of the Reformation, etc. (Richmond, 1884). 

20 FE. g., in his view of the eldership, and of the boards of the church, as well as 
of the nature of subscription. Cf. Thompson, of. cit., p. 140. 

at Cf. the article already referred to, pp. 644 ff. 

22 This difference of spirit may be well illustrated by a brief extract from the address 
delivered by Dr. William Adams, the chairman of the New School Committee on 


Reunion, before the Old School Assembly at their meeting in 1869: “I suppose,’ 
he said, addressing the Old School commissioners, “you will consider it as no affron 
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the reunion is to be found rather in the willingness of the church at 
large to make place within its borders for men of the two different 
types, than for any change of view on matters of specific doctrine 
on the part of the representatives of either. After thirty-three years 
of separation, representatives of both schools agreed that the work 
of Christ could be carried on better by a united than by a divided 
church, and that the differences which separated them were no longer 
sufficiently great to justify longer disunion. 


III 


Very different is the impression produced by a study of the devel- 
opment of American Presbyterianism during the generation which 
has succeeded the reunion. We see the same conflict between the 
different tendencies whose presence and struggle have marked each 
of the succeeding periods. The questions in controversy have aroused 
no less striking differences of conviction; but in the latter case, instead 
of a division of the church, the result has been a revision of the 
standards, carried through with practical unanimity and accepted 
with only sporadic protest, in which the principles for which the New 
School men had contended have found clearer expression than 
they could have ventured to hope. 

For a time, indeed, it seemed as if this was not to be the case. 
The first result of the conflict seemed a victory for the forces of 
conservatism all along the line. Dr. Briggs and Dr. Smith were 
convicted by overwhelming majorities. Dr. McGiffert was forced 
to withdraw from the church. Successive Assemblies enunciated 
a doctrine of the Scriptures in which verbal inerrancy was predicated 
in the strongest terms, and a consistent, and for a time it seemed 
successful, effort was made through the Presbyteries to purge the 
church of all those who seemed infected with the new leaven. 

But this condition was only temporary. When the first excite- 


if you are regarded as the special conservators of orthodoxy. Adopting the same con- 
fession of faith with yourselves in all honesty we will not shrink from being considered 
as the special advocates and representatives of liberty. You will not think it strange, 
while you hold steadfastly to your orthodoxy, that we should magnify and assert our 
liberty. We have found it necessary to emphasize the fact that, within the bounds of 
our common system of doctrine, there is room for liberty. As there always have been, 
so there always will be, differences of opinion in unessential particulars among those 
who are agreed heartily in the great essentials of the same historic system.” 
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ment had died away, it became apparent that the causes which had 
produced the condemned utterances had been operating much more 
widely than had been supposed. The movement for the revision of 
the Confession which had been temporarily interrupted by the panic 
into which the church was thrown was renewed with increased force, 
and, in a shorter time than anyone could have expected ten years 
ago, was carried to a successful conclusion in the unanimous adoption 
of the new creed by the Assembly of 1902. 

Many causes have contributed to bring about so unlooked-for a 
result. First among the differences which separate 1906 from 1870 
must be mentioned the temper of the age itself. The years that have 
passed since the reunion have seen a wide diffusion of the scientific 
spirit. It is not so much that the views which have been put forth are 
new—though that is, no doubt, true in a measure—but that the tem- 
per of men’s minds has been prepared to receive them as has never 
been the case in any preceding age. Acquaintance with the results 
of modern science is no longer confined to our universities and col- 
leges; it has been spread broadcast through the country by the news- 
papers and through the daily press. When the views of the German 
critics were first made prominent by Dr. Briggs, conservative Pres- 
byterians were disturbed; but as soon as the first alarm had worn 
off, and the method and spirit of the new criticism had been explained, 
they were seen to be only the application to the field of theology of 
principles which had long been taken as a matter of course in other 
departments of research. Men who had come to accept the universal- 
ity of law as a good working principle in natural science, and the 
theory of evolution as the most satisfactory hypothesis to account 
for the origin of species, were not likely to be disturbed at the 
suggestion that law and progress might have their place in the spir- 
itual realm as well.?3 

The effect of this change of attitude is seen on all sides of modern 
theology. The old conception of an instantaneous change of nature 
on the part of our first parents, in which their original likeness to God 
was once for all and forever lost, is no longer accepted without ques- 

23 The remarkable reception accorded to Drummond’s Natural Law in the Spir- 


itual World shows how widely such ideas had gained currency among thoughtful 
laymen at the time he wrote (1883). 
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tion. The principle of development, admitted in connection with 
the history of man’s physical organism, is seen to have its bearing 
upon his spiritual ancestry as well. Not at once, as in the traditional 
doctrine of the primitive state, but by slow degrees, are being formed 
in man those godlike qualities in which his kinship to his Maker 
consists. The fall is conceived less as a single event than as the 
type of a universal experience. The Bible is seen to be at once 
the record and the summary of a long process of progressive revela- 
tion. It is not that modern Presbyterians have rejected the con- 
fessional doctrine of a race sin, or deny the need of redemption for 
every child of man, but that both sin and redemption are conceived 
more concretely than in the past, and that the variety introduced by a 
changing social environment receives fuller recognition. The individ- 
ualistic categories of the older theology are seen to be inadequate 
to express the full content of the gospel. Instead of a particular 
election in which, out of his mere good pleasure, God chooses one 
here and another there for the praise of his sovereign mercy, modern 
thought centers in the kingdom of God as the redeemed society 
which God is forming for himself through the ages, and into which 
it is his purpose to gather all those who hear and heed the gospel 
message.” 

Side by side with the diffusion of the critical spirit practical 
motives have been at work. The present generation has witnessed 
a growing disposition to break down denominational lines. This 
has been, in large part, the result of the pressure of common need. 
At home our cities have witnessed the rise of new problems of a 
magnitude and intricacy so great that the existing denominational 


24 How far the divine forgiveness will extend; whether it will include all members 
of the human family; what processes God may have in his control in the life beyond 
the grave to complete that which he has here begun—these are matters on which Amer. 
ican Presbyterians recognize the limitations of their knowledge. The speculations as 
to probation after death, which so exercised Congregationalists a few years ago, have 
met little response on Presbyterian soil. So far as Presbyterian thought has sought 
to reconstitute the older eschatology, is has been along other lines. Thoroughgoing 
universalism has found few advocates; yet, in general, it may be said that there has 
been a tendency to a larger hopefulness as to the future of mankind and to a more 
ethical conception of the life after death. Progressive sanctification after death owed 
its condemnation rather to a fear of more dangerous heresies lying back of it than to 
any disposition to deny to the life after death the elements of ethical progress and 
development. 
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machinery has proved inadequate to cope with them. At the same 
time, closer contact with the adherents of the other religions on the 
foreign field has forced upon our missionaries a more careful con- 
sideration of the question of the essentials of Christianity. It is 
becoming increasingly clear that much of our traditional denomina- 
tional inheritance is of merely local and temporary significance, 
and that, if the world is to be won to Christianity, the basis of the 
appeal must be simplified and broadened. In different forms, 
now by the bishops at Lambeth in their famous quadrilateral, most 
recently through the organization in New York City of the Council 
of Federated Churches, the ideal of a united Christianity has been 
held before the imagination of men. 

These influences have had their effect upon the conception of 
the church itself. With the passing of the jure divino theories of 
the older High-church Presbyterianism, the strongest support of the 
denominational spirit has been removed, and Presbyterians have 
been brought face to face with the question why they should require 
of candidates for their ministery a standard which, strictly applied, 
would exclude men whose Christian character, spiritual experience, 


and ministerial qualifications in other respects they are ready to 
admit.?5 


25 It is significant that as long ago as 1729, when subscription was first proposed 
by Thompson and the Newcastle Presbytery, Jonathan Dickinson, the leading Pres- 
byterian of the time, strongly opposed it on the ground that “tho subscription may 
shut the door of the church communion against many serious and excellent servants 
of Christ who conscientiously scruple it; yet it’s never like to detect hypocrites, nor 
keep concealed hereticks out of the church.” “I believe,” he says, “it will prove 
a difficult task to find so much as a proposal, much less an injunction of subscription, 
to any formula whatever in the primitive church, before Constantine the Great. They 
then found other means to detect heresies, to resist gainsayers, to propagate the truth; 
and to keep the church not only a garden enclosed, but a garden of peace. The Synod 
of Nice did indeed impose subscription; but what was the consequence, but horrible 
schisms, convulsions, and confusions, until the church was crumbled into parts and 
parties, each uncharitably anathematizing one another.’”’ ‘The Presbyterian church 
in Ireland,” he continues, ‘‘subsisted some ages in peace and purity, to the honour of 
their profession and envy of their malignant enemies; and thus might they probably 
have continued, had not the fire of subscription consumed their glory; and this engine 
of division broke them in pieces, disunited them in interest, in communion and in 
charity; and rendered them the grief of their friends and the scorn of their enemies. 
And on the other hand, the churches of New England have all continued from their 
first foundation nonsubscribers; and yet they retain their first faith and love.” Cf. 
Briggs, American Presbyterianism, pp. 212, 213. 
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Underlying these changes, partly their result and partly their 
cause, is the widespread change in the conception of God. This 
change appears both in the method of approach to the idea and in 
its positive content. The older theology gained its conception of 
God largely by a method of negation; it magnified the distance between 
the Creator and the creature, and held that those attributes were 
most characteristically divine which most completely expressed the 
difference between God and man. Modern philosophy, on the other 
hand, finds the ultimate reality revealed through the concrete. Its 
Absolute is a teleological conception, to which it rises through the 
discovery of the permanent and worthful elements in experience. 
To discover the nature of God, therefore, it looks forward rather than 
back, to the end of the world-process rather than to its beginning. 
The ultimate is defined in terms of thought and of purpose rather 
than of being, and those attributes are regarded as most characteris- 
tically divine which most completely express that moral ideal which 
is the bond of kinship between God and man. 

No doubt there is danger of exaggeration at this point. The 
doctrine of a kinship between God and man has never been absent 
from Protestant theology. Luther’s gospel gained its power largely 
from the fact that it was a rediscovery of the forgotten truth of the 
Fatherhood of God. But in the development of Protestant theology 
other considerations crowded in and robbed this earlier insight of 
its legitimate development. In Calvinism, as we have seen, the com- 
munity of nature which unites man and God is found in the principle 
of distributive justice. In conscience we have the one inalienable 
bond between the creature and the Creator, the one star in the heaven 
of man’s natural endowment which was not extinguished at the fall. 
But conscience, since Adam’s transgression, exists only as a lurid 
light illuminating the black gulf which separates man from his God. 
Whatever fellowship the Christian experience may hold comes in 
afterward as a matter of grace. It is the result of a divine adoption 
by which God for Christ’s sake agrees henceforth to treat as a son 
one who is not so by nature. 

Compared with this view of the relation of God and man, Jon- 
athan Edwards’ conception of God as disinterested benevolence marks 
a real step forward. Here, for the double principle of the older Cal- 
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vinism, we have a single principle governing all spiritual life and 
valid for all the relations both of God and of man. It is God’s 
nature to love that which has the most being; hence his glory must 
be his own supreme self-end. It is man’s nature to love that which 
has the most being; therefore it is his supreme duty to love God. 
All sin consists in the preference of a lower for a higher order of 
being, and to be willing to be lost oneself for the glory of God is 
the mark of a true faith. 

The difficulty with Edwards’ principle is that it is abstract; it 
establishes a quantitative rather than a qualitative standard. The 
God who contains within himself the maximum of being, and who 
is therefore to be loved, reminds us more of the all-embracing Sub- 
stance of Spinoza than of the God and Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The emotions which he arouses are esthetic rather than 
moral, and in the interest of unity conscience seems dethroned. It is 
not surprising therefore, that in its later development the New Eng- 
land theology should have broken away from this construction, and 
found in a doctrine of the will which puts real limitations upon God 
after Arminian fashion an escape from the awful consequences to 
which Edwards’ logic irresistibly led. 

Modern thought finds a way of escape from the dilemma thus 
raised by its clearer insight into the nature and significance of per- 
sonality. It is not being in general which is the real unifying 
conception, but personality which is the scene of those values and 
relations which bring order and unity into life. Personality, as we 
are coming more and more to see, is essentially a social conception. 
It is that in which all the multifarious threads of our complex life 
are woven into the pattern of order and reason and beauty. The 
older theology was quite in the right in gaining its thought of God 
by abstracting that which was most worthful in man, but it was in 
error in that the basis of its abstraction was too narrow. It is not 
a single attribute of personality, least of all is it those attributes 
which express the general categories of being, which are most charac- 
teristically divine. It is from personality, as a whole—the affections 
no less than the will, the reason no less than the conscience—that 
we must rise to our idea of God. So our standard becomes qualita- 
tive rather than quantitative, and the God whom we worship is 
thought of as one who most worthily realizes the true attitude to 
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all persons, rather than the one who includes all their substance 
within himself. 

This tendency to a more concrete and ethical conception of God 
has been reinforced by modern study of the life of Christ. From 
the point of view of the older theology, the Jesus of the gospels in 
his limitation and suffering, bone of our bone and flesh of our flesh, 
presents a puzzle and contradiction only to be escaped by such 
unphilosophical theories as the kenosis, or such unpsychological 
conceits as the conception of an alternating consciousness, now divine 
and now human.*° But if character be that which is central in 
Deity, the difficulty vanishes, and there is no reason why we should 
not find in the human Jesus our supreme revelation of God. Jesus 
is not simply, as to our fathers, the revelation of one side of God, 
but of God himself in his completeness. He is the one in whom, 
to use Dr. van Dyke’s striking phrase, we see “the human life of 
God.”??7_ The suggestion made long ago by such New School Pres- 
byterians as Henry B. Smith** and William Adams,’° that the true 
method of theology was christological, is being taken up and given 
new currency in the light of our better acquaintance with the historic 

26 Cf. Shedd, Dogmatic Theology, Vol. II, p. 319. 

27 Gospel jor an Age of Doubt, chap. 3. 

28 In his inaugural address, reprinted in Faith and Philosophy, pp. 125 ff. 

29 It may be of interest to note that as early as the year 1863, in a series of sermons 
preached in the Madison Square Church, the manuscripts of which are still preserved 
in the library of the Union Theological Seminary, Dr. Adams worked out an outline 
of theology in which the christological method was actually applied. The order of 
the topics is given below: 

1. Introduction to a course in systematic theology. 
2. Moral disposition and spiritual help necessary to the study of Christian 
theology. 
3. Christian theology. 
. The person of Jesus Christ. 
; rson of Christ, continued: his divinity. 
. Moral character of God as taught in the person of Christ. 
. Mercy of God in Christ. 
. Decrees of God. 
. The purpose of God in the kingdom of Christ. 
. Christian doctrine concerning man. 
. Race-unity of mankind. 
. Sin. 
. Piacular work of Christ. 
. Sin—a violation of law. 
. Penal consequences of sin. 
. Disability induced -by sin. 
. Work of Christ as defining a new probation. 
. Power of Christ within us. 
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Jesus. The old conception of a divided God, choosing some to 
everlasting life for the praise of his mercy, but condemning others 
to everlasting death for the praise of his justice, is no longer satisfy- 
ing. The doctrine of reprobation is being banished from the theology, 
as it has long ago been banished from the preaching, of the church, 
and in its place has come the new doctrine of the love of God for all 
mankind, and the new emphasis upon Christian missions as the 
true expression of the church’s understanding of the purpose of God. 
The changes which we have thus briefly passed in review find their 
most signal illustration in the new creed.3° Comparing this creed 
with the Confession of Faith, we are struck both by its omissions 
and by its additions. The doctrine of reprobation disappears alto- 
gether, and is replaced by the doctrine of God’s “great love for the 
world” and “his all-sufficient salvation freely offered to all men in 
the gospel.” The doctrine of non-elect infants is removed, and in 
its place we find the positive statement that all who die in infancy “are 
regenerated and saved by Christ through the Spirit who works when 
and where and how he pleases.’”’3* While the connection between 
our sinful nature and our first parents is affirmed, and it is declared 
that the sole ground of our forgiveness is the “perfect obedience and 
sacrifice of Christ received by faith alone,’’ room is left for each who 
chooses to conceive the nature of the connection in his own way. Of 
the Holy Spirit it is said that he “moves everywhere upon the hearts 
of men to restrain them from evil and incite them unto good,” and 
3° It is, no doubt, true that the brief statement forms no part of the legal stand- 
ards of the Presbyterian church, but this fact, however important for the student of 
Presbyterian law, does not concern us here. It is sufficient to know that it represents 
the present temper of the church and the type of theological thought which has become 
controlling. We have, moreover, an unquestioned test of the significance of the change 
which has come over the church in the amendments of the Confession which were 
adopted in the same Assembly, and especially in the new chapter which was added 
concerning the love of God and Christian missions. The significance of these changes 
appears in the successful issue of the negotiations for union with the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church. 
3t From the point of view of theological science the insertion of this paragraph 
is open to criticism, but as an indication of the temper of the church it is of the highest 
significance. The conviction that children as such belong to God, and that those 
who have passed away from this life before the sinful tendencies that lie hidden in each 
one of us have had time to ripen into act, pass into a beiter environment where the 
good within them will develop to full fruition, is the most signal expression of the 
difference which separates the view-point of modern Presbyterians from those of an 
earlier day. 
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that the Father is ever willing to give him unto all whoask him. The 
law of God is summed up in the well-known language of Micah, 
that God requires of every man to do justly, to love mercy, and 
to walk humbly with his God; and it is declared that “only through 
this harmony with the will of God shall be fulfilled that brotherhood 
of man wherein the kingdom of God is to be made manifest.” 

Even more striking than these changes in specific statements is the 
change in the temper of the Confession as a whole. Its tone is reli- 
gious rather than speculative, its spirit constructive rather than con- 
troversial. Legal phrases and terminology are, so far as possible, 
avoided. The language is vital and spiritual, and, while the sterner 
truths of Christianity receive their due recognition, they are subor- 
dinated to the great unifying purpose of love which runs through 
and conditions all. The duty and the privilege of world-wide evan- 
gelization receives confessional expression, and the thought in which 
the Confession culminates is a prayer for the coming of that day 
when “the kingdoms of this world shall be made the kingdom of our 
God and of his Christ.” 

Scarcely less significant, in the light which it sheds upon the pres- 
ent temper of American Presbyterianism, is the new book of Common 
Worship, whose issue, for voluntary use, has recently been authorized 
by the Assembly of 1906. In this book we see the most serious effort 
which has been made for many years to enrich the worship and to 
dignify the service of Presbyterianism. It is true that many of the 
forms which the new book takes over are inheritances from an older 
Presbyterianism, which had been suffered to fall into disuse. It is 
further true that it has been the effort of the committee in the prepa- 
ration of the book to prepare a type of service which should express 
the genius of Presbyterianism in its faith as well as in its feeling. 
None the less, it is true that the book marks a long step forward 
toward that broader catholicity which finds itself at home in all things 
beautiful and true which bear the Christian name. By its prepara- 
tion the Presbyterian church has not only enriched the possibilities 
of its own service; it has provided a new evidence of that community 
of spirit which is the true bond of Christian union in every age, and 
upon whose presence and increasing strength among the churches of 
today the promise of the future depends. 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT THEORY OF ATONEMENT 


PROFESSOR HENRY PRESERVED SMITH, D.D. 
Amherst, Mass. 


The abundant literature of this subject has recently been enriched 
by several treatises, of which the most important is the monograph 
of Herrmann.' This work is a distinct advance on its predecessors. 
Its exegesis is careful, and its theory of the order of the documents 
is sound. Nevertheless it does not make further discussion super- 
fluous. The author is perhaps more influenced by traditional 
views than he himself realizes. He makes his theory too compli- 
cated by endeavoring to combine several elements. The matter is 
really more simple than he or any of his predecessors suppose. The 
present paper will endeavor to show the true state of the case. 

The Hebrew verb "BS, usually translated “make atonement,” 
occurs about a hundred times in the Old Testament, and nouns 
apparently derived from the same root occur about fifty times. It 
will be thought that we have here material enough for an induction. 
But on examination it is seen that by far the largest number of instances 
are in the priestly sections of the Pentateuch. Here, as is now 
generally recognized, the meaning is a technical one. But the tech- 
nical meaning of liturgical terms is often remote from their original 
meaning, and to base our induction upon the priestly documents 
would be to begin at the wrong end. For a purely historical inquiry 
we must leave the ritual meaning out of view, at least at first. It 
may be needless to remark also that we should rid ourselves of any 
preconceptions which we may have got from the extensive dogmatic 
discussions over the idea of atonement. But it’is fair to call atten- 
tion to the fact of present consensus on one point. This is the point 
that our verb, so far as Hebrew usage is known to us, is denomina- 
tive, and that any fruitful inquiry must begin with the noun "5. 


t Johannes Herrmann, Die Idee der Siihne im Alten Testament, noticed in the 
American Journal of Theology, 1905, p. 747- See also Kéberle, Siinde und Gnade 
im religiésen Leben des Volkes Israel bis Christum, noticed in this Journal, 1906, 
p. 140 ff., and Stade, Biblische Theologie des Alten Testaments, Band I. 
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Fortunately this noun is quite transparent in meaning. The 
earliest passage in which it occurs is decisive. This is a part of the 
ancient code of civil law, and commands that when a vicious bull 
kills a human being the owner is to be put to death, if he be aware 
of the disposition of the animal. The law, however, allows an alter- 
native in these words: “ But if a "55 be laid upon him he shall give 
the ransom of his life, according to what is laid upon him.”? We 
have here a well-known legal device by which one may escape the 
full penalty of his crime on payment of a blood-wit. It is evident 
that the guilt is regarded as a debt. The kin of the man who has 
been slain have a claim which normally would be settled by taking 
the life of the murderer. But they may be willing to take some- 
thing else—to compromise the claim, as we say—and it is this which 
the law specifically allows. A later law forbids the taking of such 
a payment in case of manslaughter, the reason being that an asylum 
has been provided for such cases. But this passage confirms the 
meaning of the word. In fact, there can be no question on this 
point. 

Now, it is of importance to notice that there is here no idea of 
substitution. The emphasis is on the payment of something of value 
in settlement of the claim. Euphemistically the thing given over 
might be spoken of as a gift, and it is as a gift that it has potency. 
In case a slave were the object transferred, as might well be the 
case, it is conceivable that the vengeance of the clan would be 
wreaked upon him. But even in this case, or in the slaying of an 
animal, the idea would be to make sacrifice to the manes of the dead 
man rather than to punish the murderer in the person of his sub- 
stitute. In modern Arab custom the blood-wit is usually a certain 
number of camels. These become the property of the injured clan, 
and it is their property value which is had in view in the whole trans- 
action. We have no reason to interpret the Hebrew view any dif- 
ferently. And that the Hebrew mind saw in the "B5 a gift is clear 
from those passages in which we give the word the meaning “bribe.” 
Amos accuses the oppressive nobles of taking "Z5. We must sup- 
pose that they exacted gifts from their poor neighbors on some 
trumped-up charge of crime. Samuel in his repudiation of the charge 

2 Exod. 21: 30. 
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of taking "53 has some such procedure in mind, the judge easily be- 
coming party to such oppression of the poor by the rich. Even the 
very late passage which speaks of the census tax as a "5 shows 
that a money payment was intended by the word. 

Right here is the place to raise the question of the original mean- 
ing of the root from which this word is derived. Two hypotheses 
are advanced. One derives the noun from a verb meaning “to wipe 
off,” a meaning which is still found in Syriac. The other assigns 
to the verb the meaning “to cover,” supposedly based on Arabic 
analogies. As between the two there can be no doubt that the prob- 
abilities are in favor of the former. It is natural to speak of wiping 
out a debt, as our own usage testifies; not so to speak of covering it. 
And inquiry seems to show that the supposed Arabic analogy is 
precarious. The Arabic lexicons do, indeed, assert that kafara means 
“to cover.” This is based on the statement of the Arabic lexico- 
graphers, and it may be thought bold to question their knowledge of 
their own language. But examination shows that they were con- 
jecturing when they gave this as the root-meaning~of the word. 
Their interest, as we see everywhere, was to account in the first place 
for the theological usage based on the Koran. In the Koran a kéfir 
is an unbeliever, and the verb means simply “to be unbelieving.” The 
lexicographers thought of the unbeliever as a hypocrite who hides his 
true thought in his heart. But this was not Mohammed’s conception. 
To him the true believer was a man who followed the leadings of divine 
grace. The genuine desert parable of the man who is saved by fol- 
lowing the right path was always with him, and to his mind the 
unbeliever was the man, who when he received signs by which he 
ought to be led aright, obliterated them so far as he was concerned; 
that is, who ignored them and deliberately chose some other path. 
Or, as it is put in some passages, the unbeliever is the man who is 
ungrateful. Having received the benefits which God gives, he refuses 
to let their impression remain on his heart; he erases them. If the 
original meaning of the verb had been “to cover,” Mohammed would 
have betrayed his knowledge of this fact. But careful examination 
fails to show any instance in which this meaning is hinted at. On 


3 Exod. 30:12. The other passages to which allusion has been made are Numb 
35:31 f.; 1 Sam. 12:3; Amos 5:12. 
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the other hand, the infidels are said to be those who desire to extin- 
guish the light of God, and who throw his book behind their back, 
as well as those who deny the truth or accuse it of falsehood. All 
these phrases indicate a process of obliterating that which ought to 
be plain rather than covering what is open to view. 

The Koran word kaffara is probably borrowed from Judaism, 
and we should be cautious of using it in our present inquiry. Yet 
it is interesting to note that Lane cannot define the word better than 
by saying that it is an action or quality which has the effect of effacing 
a wrong action or sin or crime. And some of the examples of the 
verb taken by the lexicographers from other sources than the Koran 
are equally instructive. It is said that the wind kajara a footprint, 
and the scholars say that it covers the footprint with sand. But it 
should be clear that this is only half right. The wind effaces a foot- 
print by filling in-the depressions and by blowing away the elevations. 
The word we need for a good definition is not “cover, but “oblit- 
erate.’” Even more striking is the instance where the ashes of a 
deserted campfire are said to be makjfir. The wind, in this in- 
stance, certainly carries away rather than covers the ashes. Even 
where the lexicographers give their word the meaning “cover,” 
they are obliged to add “in such a way as to destroy,” showing that 
the main idea was that of obliteration.‘ 

Since the noun means a payment or gift in settlement of a claim, 
the verb naturally means to make such a payment or gift. But 
as he who thus settles a claim appeases the anger of his enemy, the transi- 
tion to the significance “appease” is almost a matter of course. A 
case in point is that of Jacob and Esau. The patriarch sends a 
lavish present, or rather series of presents, to his brother and says: 
“T will appease him with the present that goes before me; afterwards 
I will see his face.”5 His expression is 35 M™SIN, and for our 
purpose it makes little difference whether we take the face to be 
equivalent to the person, or whether we think of it specifically as an 
angry face. To translate the word “cover” in this instance is par- 

4If this hypothesis is correct, Arabic usage was originally in line with Assyrian 


as well as Syriac. See Haupt, Journal of Biblical Literature, 1g00, p. 61, and Zimmern 
in Keilinschriften und Altes Testament, ed. 3, p. 601. 


5 Gen. 32:20. 
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ticularly unfortunate, because the passage itself intimates that the 
object of the present is to enable the giver to look with comfort upon 
the face of his brother. We are irresistibly reminded of another 
expression for the pacifying of anger, which describes the process 
as a smoothing of the face—smoothing away the frown is evidently 
in the mind of the speaker. 

The transition to liturgical usage is made by thinking of any 
transgression of the rights of God as a debt which must be satisfied. 
The compensation is made most naturally by a gift. When the 
Philistines were convinced that they had made a mistake in subject- 
ing the ark to humiliation, they consulted their priests to learn how 
to make compensation. On their advice reparation was made by 
golden votive offerings, and with these the ark was sent back.® The 
incident is significant in more than one way. Most obviously it 
shows the spontaneous tendency to make reparation by a gift. But 
it also shows how the man in doubt as to a proper mode of repara- 
tion had recourse to the priests. The gift in this instance is not 
called a kopher, but an asham; but the idea is the same. 

The whole series of sacrifices is looked at as a gift to God. This 
is obvious from the striking declaration that the guilt of Eli’s house 
shall not be compensated ("B5M") by sacrifice or offering forever.’ 
It has often been remarked that the terms used here (“sacrifice” 
and “offering”) are not the ones designating the sin-offerings of 
the Law, but the general ones used for bloody and unbloody offer- 
ings. Even the priestly legislation, although it lays an emphasis 
before unheard-of on sin-offerings, gives it as the object of all the 
offerings “to render the offerer acceptable before Yahweh.” This is 
immediately explained by our verb—“to make compensation on his 
behalf.” Farther on in the same passage we learn that the compensa- 
tion or appeasement is effected by the offerings, because they are a satis- 
fying savor to Yahweh.’ In view of this we have no hesitation in 
interpreting Ezekiel’s directions in the same sense. In his new common- 
wealth he ordains that the prince shall see to the performance of the 
whole temple service “in order to appease on behalf of the people.” 

61 Sam. 6: 1-18. 

71 Sam. 3:14. ;, 
8 Lev. 1:3, 4, 9. 
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It will be asked perhaps, with some surprise, whether it was 
thought by the authors or compilers of the priestly tradition that 
Yahweh was constantly in a frame of mind that needed appease- 
ment. The answer to this question is, “Yes and no.” The effect of 
the fall of Jerusalem was to emphasize the priestly tradition, and this 
tradition centered in the thought of sacred and profane as two 
opposed provinces. In one class was Yahweh and all that belonged 
to him; in the other was everything else, including all the things of 
daily life. To intrude what was not consecrated into the presence of 
Yahweh was to arouse his wrath. To be sure of acceptance with 
him, it was best to be on the safe side and placate him at every 
approach. His mind might be gracious toward his people, and yet 
the individual who came near might be in a state of defilement 
that would rouse his wrath. The anxiety of the post-exilic believer 
to be protected from unwitting sins shows how constant was the danger 
of giving offense, and it explains the desire to placate the divinity 
in all the ways prescribed by tradition. In the earlier time the priests 
seem to have had the power of exacting a fine in case a man came 
to the sanctuary in a state of ritual unfitness. This was now done 
away with, and definite regulations were formulated for all cases. 


Instead of the fines we have the sin-offerings and trespass-offerings. 
But the point of view is the same; all are payments in compensa- 
tion of some supposed or suspected violation of the rights of 
Yahweh. 


That it is the gift which is effectual in these cases, and not some 
substitutional or piacular taking of life, will be evident from one or 
two considerations. Even where the bloody offering is enjoined, 
the poor man is allowed to bring some flour as his gift, and its effi- 
cacy is described in the same terms as the efficacy of the sacrifice. 
Equally suggestive is the fact that an offering of incense is efficacious 
in appeasing the wrath of Yahweh. When the people murmured 
against Moses and Aaron in the affair of Korah, the anger of Yahweh 
was kindled and the plague broke out. At Moses’ command Aaron 
took a censer, and when the incense was ignited the plague was stayed. 
Undoubtedly the main lesson of the story is the efficacy of the 
priestly mediation. But this does not hinder us from seeing that it is 
the pleasing gift which appeases the wrath. It is only one step 
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farther when the intercession of a chosen man effects the placation 
without gift or incense.® 

It will be thought that the discussion so far has not done justice 
to the asserted efficacy of the blood in such a passage as the fol- 
lowing: “Any man, of the house of Israel or of the clients who 
sojourn among you, who eats any blood—I will set my face against 
that soul, which eats blood, and will cut it off from the midst of its 
people. For the life of the flesh is in the blood, and I have given 
it to you on the altar to make appeasement for your lives; for the 
blood makes appeasement by virtue of the life therein.” The pri- 
mary object of the verses is to warn against eating blood. The 
reason given is that the blood is brought to the altar, and this in turn 
is accounted for by the value of the blood as containing the life. In 
other words, the author thinks the value of the gift determined by 
the fact that it is the gift of a life. But all this is a refinement of 
speculation not found in any other passage. Even this does not in- 
validate the contention that the sacrifice is first and last a gift. And 
if we go back to Hebrew antiquity, we shall find another reason for 
the employment of the blood on the altar, a reason which is indi- 
cated in some passages of the Old Testament. Another prohibition 
of eating blood is preserved to us, and this joins the fat and the 
blood. Now, the reason why the fat was not eaten was that it was 
the best part of the sacrifice and was reserved for Yahweh. It is 
easy to see that the prohibition of blood, found in close connection 
with the other, was originally based on the same reason. And that 
we might not be in doubt Ezekiel says in so many words that the 
food of Yahweh is fat and blood.*® This is in accord with primi- 
tive Semitic usage, in which the blood was poured upon the stone 
which was regarded as the dwelling of the god, or else allowed to 
run into a pit at its base, evidently as nourishment grateful to the 
divinity. 

This shows that the blood is the chief gift, or the most valuable 

9 As is the case in the incident of the golden calf. It is a mistake to suppose 
that Moses here offers himself as a sin-offering. His willingness to be blotted out of 
the book is the strongest expression of his love for his people, but it is not the cause 


of the change of mind on the part of Yahweh. See Exod. 32:11-14,30-35; 33: 11-17. 
The other examples cited are recorded in Numb. 16: 41-48; Ezek. 45:17. 


10 Ezek. 44/7; cf. Lev. 3:17; 17:10 f. 
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part of the gift, to Yahweh. When Ezekiel ordains that the blood 
be applied to the altar and to the doorposts of the new temple, we 
might suppose him thinking only of the assurance thus given that 
the sacrifice has been duly performed. But more careful considera- 
tion shows that we have here a point of view different from the one 
we have discovered heretofore. The emphasis of the distinction 
between sacred and profane gave new importance to those substances 
which traditionally had power to remove persons or things from one 
sphere to the other. Blood was one of these substances. Perhaps 
it was the blood of a sacrificial animal only that had this power; 
being itself sacred by the presentation of the animal to God, it was 
able to communicate the same quality to other things. Of its effi- 
cacy there can be no question. And when the dread of being ritually 
unclean became so marked a feature of the religious mind as was 
the case in Judaism, it was natural that the blood should be thought 
of as wiping off the defilement. We thus have a return to the primi- 
tive meaning of our verb. Blood was employed as a consecrating 
medium for the sanctuary, for the sacred vessels, for the people as 
a whole, for the priesthood, and for individuals who had lost their 
ritual purity. 

It must be clear that there is in all this no question of sin in our 
sense of the word. When the leper is fortunately healed of his disease, 
he must be purified by the rite appointed for the purpose. No doubt 
the original idea was that he had been in the power of the demon 
of disease and could not come before Yahweh with that contagion 
upon him. The purification is accomplished by an offering of three 
lambs, fine flour, and oil. The blood of one of the lambs is applied 
to the right ear, right thumb, and right great toe of the convalescent. 
Some of the oil is applied in the same way. Both the blood and 
the oil owe their efficacy to the fact that they have been consecrated 
to Yahweh, a portion of both having been sprinkled before him. The 
demon of disease is banished by the sacred substances, or the marks 
of his possession are wiped off by them. The primitive idea is even 
more distinctly brought out by the case of an infected house. Here 
it is ordered that the priest bring two birds to a stream of running 
water. One of these is slain, and the other, after being dipped in 
the blood, is allowed to go free. The blood of the slain bird is 
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then sprinkled on the house. Here one idea is presented in two 
forms: the bird which is set free carries the contagion away; the blood 
sprinkled counteracts it. The obliteration of the uncleanness is 
the thing accomplished.'* The verb kipper, which is used in both 
cases, has evidently come to mean “purify.” What interests us 
here is that the purification is accomplished by application of the blood 
or of some other sacred substance to the infected person. The idea 
in thus applying it is exactly the same idea which lies at the basis 
of the sin-offering. This is clear if we compare the case of the woman 
who has given birth to a child. Here quite certainly there is no question 
of sin, in our sense of the term. So far from being a sinner, the 
woman has received special grace from God. Yet by tradition she 
is regarded as unclean; that is, she is not fit to approach the sanctu- 
ary without some rite which will remove the disability. The primi- 
tive idea was no doubt that she had been under the patronage of 
a divinity of fruitfulness whose worship was incompatible with that 
of Yahweh. But in the period in which the law was recorded for us 
this idea had long ceased to have any vitality. It had left only the 
conception of ritual unfitness. Hence the requirement of a sin- 
offering. This is offered by her, and the result is just the same as 
in the case of the leper. Here there is no direction to apply the blood 
to the person, but the significance of the rite is unmistakable—it 
purges away the contagion.*? 

As has already been indicated, the significance of our verb in 
these passages is not very remote from its earliest meaning. But 
the emphasis of the idea of purification made an important change, 
in that it brought a new subject into view. Where a debt was wiped 
out by a payment, the agent was the debtor. In cases where blood- 
money was paid we may suppose it often went through the hands 
of a mediator. The sacrifice at the sanctuary must be brought 
by the priest. Now the mediator may act for .either party, and 
when emphasis came to be laid upon the efficacy of a purifying rite, 
the actual subject of the verb came to be regarded as Yahweh him- 
self. This is clear from some passages in which we do not always 
appreciate the full meaning of the verb. Thus in the song of Moses 

tt Lev. 14:10-18, 49-53. 

12 Lev. 12:6-8. 
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it is said: “Shout aloud, ye nations, his people, for he avenges the 
blood of his servants; he repays his enemies with vengeance and 
purifies the land of his people.’** The idea is that the land is defiled 
by the innocent blood shed upon it. We are even tempted to see 
in this passage the original meaning “compensate,” and to trans- 
late so here and in another case: ‘No compensation shall be made 
to the land for blood shed upon it, except by the blood of the one 
who shed it.”*4 But as in this case it is specifically asserted that 
the blood defiles the land, it is clear that the meaning is “purify.” 
What interests us in the deuteronomic passage is that Yahweh is 
the subject. It is he who purifies the land from its defilement. This 
is also the interpretation we must put on the prayer that he will 
kapper his people and lay no innocent blood upon them. This 
prayer comes in connection with the curious rite performed when a 
man has been murdered and the murderer is not known."’ In this 
case a heifer has its neck broken, probably to placate the spirit of 
the murdered man. But Yahweh must himself intervene if the 
stain upon the people is to be effectively wiped away. When Isaiah 
is terrified by the thought that he is a man of unclean lips, the live 
coal is applied to his lips and he is told that his sin is purged away.*® 

From this point of view we understand the following from Eze- 
kiel: ‘‘And thou shalt be ashamed and shalt not be able to open thy 
mouth because of thy confusion when I purify thee for all that thou 
hast done.’”*?7 The adulterous Jerusalem who is here addressed 
has been guilty of all sorts of abominations which have defiled her 
so that she is unfit for approach to God. Before she can even present 
her prayer for forgiveness she needs to be cleansed, and this is what 
is promised. Yahweh will by his power intervene and remove the 
defilement. The phrase used in the passage is the.same which de- 
scribes the act by which the priest cleanses the people from ritual 
defilement. To translate our word in this place “forgive” is to 
give a turn to the verse quite foreign to the author’s intention. And 
we may say the same of several passages in which we are tempted 
to make the word mean “forgive.” To one brought up in ritual 
ideas cleansing is quite as important as forgiveness, and when the 

13 Deut. 32:43. 1s Deut. 21: 1-9. 17 Ezek. 16:63. 

14 Numb. 35:33- 16 Tsa. 6:7. 
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psalmists pray for the removal of that stain which is contracted by 
unwitting sins, they ask that God will purge the stain away. 

The prayer for purification does not necessarily imply that the 
external rite was a condition essential to the divine grace. The 
psalmists certainly were conscious that the Spirit of God worketh 
when and where and how he pleaseth. The Chronicler, attached 
though he was to the ritual, conceived of Yahweh’s making up by 
his grace for any ceremonial shortcomings. In his narrative Heze- 
kiah prays for those who were not able to purify themselves for the 
Passover, in these words: ‘“‘ May the good Yahweh purify (793 “"55") 
every one who sets his mind on seeking Yahweh, the God of his 
fathers.”** The phrase here used is the one employed both by 
Leviticus and by Ezekiel for the act of the priest in cleansing him- 
self or the temple from ritual defilement. The Chronicler evidently 
believes that the purification may be effected by God himself with- 
out the use of external means. And in the few cases where our 
word is translated “forgive” or “pardon”, the conception is the 
same. Purification is needed, but sacrifice and offering are not 
necessary means to this end. 

The path along which we have traced our word seems to be a 
tolerably straight one. The verb means “to wipe out”; then “to 
compensate” for an injury by a payment of some kind; then “to 
appease” the anger of an offended person; lastly “to purify” from 
ritual defilement by the required offerings, or (where God is the 
subject) without these. There seems to be no case where the word 
may not be rendered in one of these ways. 


18 2 Chron. 30:18 f.; cf. Lev. 9:7; Ezek. 45:17. 





THEOLOGICAL PRESUPPOSITIONS OF RITSCHL 
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I 


The material for theology is given in the revelation of God in the 
historical person of Jesus Christ. 

We can understand God only when we know him through Christ 
only are God and all his operations of grace to be construed through the revelation 
of Christ, but even sin can be appreciated only in the virtue of the forgiveness 
of sins, which is Christ’s especial gift. 

This perfect knowledge of God Christianity claims to have, because the com- 
munity originates in Jesus Christ, who as Son of God ascribes to himself perfect 
knowledge of the Father.? 

Kattenbusch thinks’ it is the characteristic of Ritschl that he taught 
that the Christian system of dogmatics is to be formed from this 
idea, namely, 

that concerning God, is to be thought as concerning Christ. God’s histo- 
rical self-testification is the beginning and not the conclusion of dogmatic reflec- 
tion. To have brought this up is Ritschl’s significance, and this will abide 
though individual ideas of his thought fall away. 

For Ritschl the whole historical revelation is to be understood in 
the light of the historical person of Jesus Christ. The revelation 
of the Old Testament, especially that of the prophets, was a prepara- 
tion for him and finds its culmination in him. The early Christian 
community sprang from his person; they shared his revelation, and 
preached his message to the world. i 

To get the full significance of the revelation of Christ, it is neces- 
sary to know how the early community viewed him. 

For even if his statements seem perfectly clear, their significance becomes 
completely intelligible only when we see how they are reflected in the consciousness 

t Ritschl, A Critical History of the Christian Doctrine of Justification and Recon- 


ciliation (translated by H. R. MacKintosh), Vol. III, p. 7; referred to in this essay 
as J. R. 


2 Instruction in the Christian Religion (translated by Alice Mead Swing), p. 172. 
3 Von Schleiermacher zu Ritschl, p. 82. 
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of those who believe in him, and how the members of the Christian community 
trace back their consciousness of pardon to the person and the action and pas- 
sion of Jesus.‘ 

It is necessary, in order to understand a historical religion, that we 
know the formative epoch of its history. 

For Christianity in particular the correctness of this observation results espe- 
cially from its character as the religion of reconciliation with God. The epoch 
of its foundation includes not merely the personal work of Christ, but also the 
first generation of this community, since without this definite result the view of 
the founder could not be recognized as effective.5 

It is because the New Testament presents the teaching and work 
of Jesus, and his effect upon the first community, that the material 
of dogmatics should be derived from it and from it alone. Ritschl 
does not hold to any mechanical inspiration theory. He recognizes 
the historical growth of the Scriptures, and he advocates a historical 
and grammatical interpretation. But the New Testament contains 
the purest deposit of the revelation of God as manifested in the his- 
torical person of Jesus Christ and appropriated by the early com- 
munity. As a historical critic Ritschl takes a conservative position. 
The New Testament books are separated from all other works 


in that they interpret the teachings of Jesus in line with the Old 
Testament thought, and do not reflect the heresies which arose a 
little later in the history of the community. 


The theology which aims to present the authentic content of the Christian 
religion in positive form must draw the same from the books of the New Testa- 
ment and from no other source.® 


But the theologian does not have his material presented in the 
New Testament in as objective a manner as the scientist would find 
his in a collection of insects; and they do not proceed by the same 
method. If it be remembered that the living revelation is in the com- 
munity and that the community still exists, while the Scriptures are 
the literary deposit of the formative period of that community, 
then one can see that it is absolutely necessary, in order to appropriate 
the revelation of God and to deal with the data of theology, that one 
be a living member of that community. The revelation of God is 

4J.R., sec. 1. 

5 Rechtfertigung und Verséhnung, Vol. II, Introduction. 

6 Rechtjertigung und Verséhnung, Vol. II, “Introduction to Biblical Theology.” 
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in Jesus Christ, and one shares it as one lives in the community 
established by Jesus, “and shares in the forgiveness of sins which 
is his gift to the community.” 

Only he who has this relation to the founder of our religion will 
be interested to discover the value and significance of Jesus, and it 


is only in this relation that his inner life can be experienced and 
valued. 


Authentic and complete knowledge of Jesus’ significance—his significance, 
that is, as a founder of religion—depends then on one’s reckoning oneself part of 
the community which he founded, and this precisely in so far as it believes itself 
to have received the forgiveness of sins as his peculiar gift. This religious faith 
does not take an unhistorical view of Jesus. It is quite possible to reach a his- 
torical estimate of him without first divesting oneself of this faith, this religious 
valuation of his person. The opposite view is one of the characteristics which 
mark the great untruth which exerts a deceptive and confusing influence under 
the name of a historical absence of presuppositions We can discover the 
full compass of his historical activity solely from the faith in the Christian com- 

We are able to know and understand God, sin, conversion and 
eternal life in the Christian sense, only so far as we consciously and intentionally 
reckon ourselves members of the community which Christ has founded.’ 


The theologian then must stand within the redeemed community 


of Christ to interpret his material which he derives from the New 
Testament. It is from this position that he is enabled to construct 
a system of dogmatics. From this attitude he is enabled to decide 
whether to incorporate or reject certain parts of New Testament 
teaching. Dogmatics is not mere biblical theology. There are 
parts of the New Testament teaching which are local and temporal, 
and have no place in dogmatics. The theologian, as member of 
the Christian community sharing the forgiveness of sins, must value 
his material. All that makes more real and clear the revelation of 
God in Jesus Christ has a place in his system. All that serves to 
obscure or adulterate that revelation must be excluded. It matters 
not whether it comes from science, metaphysics, or the Scriptures. 
“The person of Christ must be regarded as the ground of knowledge 
to be used in the definition of every doctrine.” 

Inasmuch as the central fact of this revelation is the forgiveness 
of sins, all parts of a system of theology must center around this 


7 J. R., Vol. III, sec. 1. 
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truth. Only truths of salvation have a place in theology. All propo- 
sitions of dogmatics are truths of faith. ‘Even sin can be appreciated 
only in virtue of the forgiveness of sins.” Theology is intensely 
practical. ‘We must rot admit into dogmatics anything which 
cannot be employed in preaching and in the intercourse of Christians 
with one another.” ® 

From this religious point of view one can see why Ritschl is so 
positive in his rejection of natural theology. There can be no mix- 
ture of the rich truths of salvation with the barren and alien results 
of natural speculation. Such a result is detrimental to the practical 
and saving character of theological knowledge. But in the second 
place—and this is the more important---the method of natural theol- 
ogy is so opposed to the method of the Christian theologian that when 
one takes the position which the former as a science requires, one is 
unable to appropriate and value the Christian revelation itself. 
To attain religious knowledge of God, one must be a Christian. 
One is morally and religiously interested in the truths he seeks. His 
blessedness and salvation depend on them, and his attitude must be 
one of unconditional trust, if he would know God as revealed in 
Christ. 

But now natural theology would follow quite another method 
and place one in the same relation to the objects of religion that one 
occupies in relation to those of science. One would seek as objective 
an attitude as possible. But this leaves all that is distinctly valuable 
in the Christian religion, all that has redemptive power, out of con- 
sideration. This method does for natural science, because its data 
are more or less objective and open to all. But the data of theology 
are so much richer, so much more subjective and personal, that the 
ordinary categories of science are not adequate to it at all. The 
method of natural science misses the material of theology. 

Traub expresses more clearly than Ritschl himself the position 
of the latter, when he says that science as science has to do with truth 
apart from its objective applicability. In that sense theology can 
lay claim to be science. But the reality with which it deals is of 
the highest worth, and can be experienced only by those who know 
its worth for them. Personal conviction is necessary to attain its 

8J. R., p. 606. 
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truth, and to take this attitude is to follow a method adequate to the 
object. On this account our interest in truth is not lessened, but 
the more valuable the material, the greater is the necessity for an 
impartial ascertaining of its reality.° This is the real meaning of 
Ritschl when he calls religious knowledge “ interested knowledge,” 
and declares that the “scientific worker must so far keep this de- 
gree of interest in sight as to conserve all those characteristics of the 
conception of God which render possible the trust described above.” 
And yet Ritschl affirms again that “theology” as a science, “‘is dis- 
interested cognition.”” We have already seen that Ritschl excludes 
the metaphysical content and method from theology. We now see 
why he excludes the natural-science method, and will not allow the- 
ology to become the general science of religion. 
II 

It is from the point of view already taken that we can best approach 
Ritschl’s philosophical statement concerning the nature of religious 
knowledge and its differentiation from scientific knowledge. Ritschl 
says that the Christian theologian may make a regulative use of other 
religions. When the Christian religion is compared with other 
religions and its knowledge with the knowledge of other religions, 
one finds that all religious knowledge is of a kind, and that it differs 
from scientific knowledge. Every religion may be regarded as a 
revelation. All religious knowledge is that in which we are pro- 
foundly interested and satisfies practical needs. It is knowledge of 
redemption. A peculiar attitude on the part of the recipient is 
always necessary to share this knowledge. 

In every religion what is sought with the help of supernatural spiritual powers? 
reverenced by man, is a solution of the contradiction in which man finds himself 
as both a part of the world of nature and a spiritual personality claiming to dom- 
inate nature. For in the former réle he is part of nature, dependent upon her, 
subject to and confined by other things; but as a spirit he is moved by an impulse 
to maintain his independence against it. In this juncture religion springs up as 
faith in a superhuman spiritual power, by whose help the power which man pos- 
sesses of himself is in some way supplanted and elevated into a unity of its own 
kind, which is a match for the pressure of the natural world.*° 
It is this intensely personal character of religious knowledge which 

9 Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, January, 1903. 

10 J, R., secs. 27-30; for following discussion and quotations. 
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differentiates it from the more disinterested and scientific knowledge. 
Indeed, Ritschl tells us that 

religious and theoretical knowledge are different functions of the human spirit, 
which, while they deal with the same objects, are not even partially coincident, 
but wholly diverge. 

In order to bring out the characteristic of religious knowledge, let 
us first present Ritschl’s view of scientific knowledge. 

Scientific knowledge includes the knowledge of the natural sciences. 
Ritschl calls it theoretic, scientific, or even philosophic knowledge. 
Philosophic knowledge then, for Ritschl, is scientific knowledge. Or, 
if they differ at all, philosophic knowledge is the more general 
form of scientific knowledge. Philosophic knowledge is theoretic 
knowledge, and does not include the knowledge that comes from 
religion. To determine the difference between scientific and reli- 
gious knowledge, 
it is necessary to recall the twofold manner in which the mind further appropri- 
ates the sensations aroused within it. The sensations are determined according 
to their value for the self by the feeling of pleasure and pain. In the feeling 
of pleasure and pain, the self decides whether a sensation which touches the feel- 
ing of self serves to heighten or depress it. On the other hand, through the idea 
the sensation is judged according to its cause, the nature of the latter, and its 
connection with other causes; and by means of observation, etc., the knowledge 
of things thus gained is extended till it becomes scientific 
knowledge seeks to discover the laws of nature and spirit through observation, 
and is based on the presumption that both the observations and their arrange- 
ment are carried out according to the ascertained laws of human cognition. 
Scientific knowledge, then, deals with the content of sensations as 
these are united together in the association of ideas, with these ideas 
as they are brought under the categories of causation, etc., to form 
an objective world, and with the whole scientific ordering and arrange- 
ment of the objective world. By the process of induction, by obser- 
vation and experiment, science aims to bring the whole world under 
a general law. If one wished to be convinced of the truth of a scien- 
tific statement, one would examine the processes by which the state- 
ment had been made. One would see that the observations had 
been carefully and accurately made, and that every step in the pro- 
cess was in accordance with the ascertained laws of thought. Or, 
to know a fact for science is to articulate it in the causal process. 
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This is the proof for theoretic knowledge. Ofcourse, in the last analy- 
sis it rests upon our faith in the processes of cognition, but, in general, 
science does not take account of this fundamental presupposition. 

Now, this scientific knowledge is, when contrasted with religious 
knowledge, what we may term “disinterested knowledge.” But 
certainly we have some interest in the matter, or we would not carry 
on the process of cognition at all. 

It must not be forgotten that all continuous cognition of things which excite 

sensation is not only accompanied, but is likewise guided, by feeling. For, in 
so far as attention is necessary to attain the end of knowledge, will, as representing 
the desire for accurate cognition, comes in between; the proximate cause of will, 
however, is feeling, as expressing the consciousness that a thing or activity is 
worth desiring, or that something ought to be put away. Value-judgments, 
therefore, are determinative in all connected knowledge of the world, even when 
carried out in the most objective fashion Without interest we do not 
trouble ourselves about anything. 
What we may, therefore, call concomitant value-judgments are 
“‘operative and necessary in all theoretical cognition.” And espe- 
cially is this true “in prolonged technical observation and combination, 
where attention is concentrated for a long period of time.” Even 
scientific knowledge is interested knowledge in the sense that it 
arises because we think it is valuable to construct it; because, without 
this originating and accompanying feeling of value for us, we would 
never waste the necessary energy to create it. Ritschl even seems to 
admit that scientific knowledge grows to supply a practical need, and 
that it calls up a certain amount of pleasure and pain in so far as it 
succeeds or fails. It is only then in contrast with the more personal 
and practical character of religious knowledge that we can call the 
latter disinterested knowledge. 

It is because scientific knowledge advances by experience and 
observation that it cannot comprehend the world as a whole. There 
is always new material; and its work is never complete. It can, to 
be sure, discover the general laws of nature and spirit, and philo- 
sophic knowledge holds before it the ambition to comprehend the 
world as a whole. At one time Ritschl seems to concede that phil- 
osophy might do this, and in that case would have a common object 
with religion; but, in general, he sees in this desire of philosophy 
something in addition to “disinterested science” and the work of 
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an “intuitive imagination.” This is a religious impulse and should 
have no place in scientific knowledge. 

While philosophy or scientific knowledge cannot comprehend 
the world as a whole, it has no right to deny this power to religious 
faith. In fact, science to attain its ideal as knowledge, must 
acknowledge the Christian conception of God. 

For knowledge has laid on it the task of comprehending the coexistence 
of the natural and spiritual life. If so, nothing remains but to accept the Chris- 
tian idea of God, and that, too, as an indispensable truth, in order that we find 
both the ground and law of the real world in that creative will which includes 
as the final end of the world the destination of mankind for the kingdom of God. 


If now we turn to religious knowledge, we see that it arises out 
of:the attitude which the self takes to the sensations, or out of the 
feelings of value which the presented object excites in the self. 

The ego decides in a feeling of pleasure and pain whether the sensation 
which touches the feeling of self serves to heighten or to depress it. 

These judgments of the self concerning the value of the sensation 
to arouse pleasure or pain, to advance or hinder its purposes, may 
be called independent value-judgments, in contrast with the accom- 
panying value-judgments which go along with every process of 
cognition. 

Independent value-judgments are all perceptions of moral ends or hindrances, 
in so far as they excite moral pleasure or pain, or, it may be, set in motion the 
will to appropriate what is good or repel the opposite. 

Of these independent value-judgments there are two classes, 
namely, moral and religious value-judgments. Religious judgments 
cannot be traced back to the condition which marks the knowledge 
belonging to moral will, for there exists religion which goes on without 
any relation whatever to the moral conduct of life. Religious 
knowledge moves in independent value-judgments, which relate 
to man’s attitude to the world and call forth feelings of pleasure or pain, in which 
man either enjoys dominion over the world, vouchsafed him by God, or feels 
grievously the lack of God’s help to that end In Christianity religious 
knowledge consists in independent value-judgments, inasmuch as it deals with 
the relation between the blessedness which is assured by God and sought by 


man, and the whole of the world which God has created and rules in harmony 
with his final end. 


In terms of the value-judgment Ritschl expresses all that was 
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brought out in the previous section concerning the practical and 
personal character of religious knowledge. All religious knowledge 
runs in value-judgments. One knows the nature of God and Christ 
in their worth for us, in their saving activity in creating our blessed- 
ness. ‘Only in their saving worth for us are we able to know rightly 
God, Christ, the communion of believers, our conversion and regene- 
ration.” Even sin is known as the measure of its unworth as pre- 
sented in the light of the blessedness of the kingdom of God. This 
was the position of Luther when he taught that God and faith are 
inseparable correlates. 

Knowledge of God can be demonstrated as religious knowledge only when 


he is conceived of as securing to the believer a position in the world which more 
than counterbalances his restrictions. 


If we ask after the psychological formation of religious ideas, 
Ritschl answers that they are the work of the intuitive imagination. 
The religious representations of God and the world present them- 
selves as an object of the perceiving imagination (anschauenden 
Phantasie).: But the idea of God is no accidental or lawless work 
of the imagination, nor can we speak of it as “mere imagination;” 


but the religious view of God and the world spring from the practical 
law of the human spirit. The certainty of religious truth is not 
established by an examination of the processes of cognition—that 
is, by logical proof—but by the assurance of the feeling, willing side 
of the self. It is by the function of the objects of religion, by the 
fact that it assures our blessedness, that we are certain of its reality. 
As in the case of scientific reasoning the certainty lodges finally 
in the intellectual processes themselves, so here the certainty is found 
in the feeling-willing side of our nature. 

But religious knowledge conveys a knowledge of reality just as 
truly as scientific knowledge does. The method of attainment is 
different, and each is suited to attain genuine knowledge of the reality 
in question. Ritschl uses value-judgments interchangeably with 
faith. And he says that Luther 


seems to reduce the religious character of the knowledge of God to the arbitrary 
feelings of the subject, and we seem to be furnished with the corroboration that 
a man’s God varies as his faith. But Luther distinguishes between two kinds 
of faith, that which is sincere and that which is infected with illusions. If he 
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reduced everything to arbitrary caprice, he would not make this distinction, 
which depends on whether one takes, or does not take, the right way of knowledge 
to God, namely, through Christ. For faith which is genuine and sincere can be 
experienced only in response to the true revelation. of God. 

When one asks concerning the relation of scientific knowledge 
to religious knowledge, Ritschl replies that, while scientific knowl- 
edge can never deal with the world as a whole, it is the very nature 
of religious knowledge to deal with the world as a whole. For it is 
the world-whole from which man has been redeemed and over which 
he is preserved by God. Then, too, science has to accept the Chris- 
tian ideal of God if it is to attain its goal. But we may go even far- 
ther than this; we see the necessity of, and even prove, or at least 
postulate, the Christian idea of God apart from the religious judg- 
ments of value. Kant did this in his moral argument for the exis- 
tence of God. One can scarcely say that this proof, since it rests 
on the difference in value between nature and spirit, rests on 
scientific or philosophical knowledge, but rather upon moral value- 
judgments. Theological or religious knowledge is scientific, because 
it follows a method adequate to its object, and because it furnishes 
a view of the world which science must accept. 


Ill 

Wendland claims that in the first edition of his work Ritsch] 
made the difference between religious and world-knowledge lie in 
the different objects of each.** Religion relates to the world as a 
whole, and philosophic knowledge seeks to discover the general 
laws of nature and spirit. But in his later edition Ritschl contra- 
dicts this statement, for he tells us that metaphysics gives us very 
elementary knowledge, and the difference now is to be found in 
the functions of the subject. To explain this two-fold function of 
the ego, Ritschl introduces his value-judgments. Pfleiderer also 
presses this criticism and says that in the two editions of Ritschl we 
have a clear contradiction.*? In the first edition Ritschl claims that 
if philosophy could view the world as a whole, it would clash with 
religion. In the last edition he admits that it may; but even here he 
mixes the two positions and is inconsistent. We are told that phil- 

11 Albrecht Ritschl und seine Schiiler, chap. 2. 

2 Ritschl sche Theologie, chap. 2. 
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osophy can give a view of the world as a whole, and again that this 
attempt on the part of philosophy comes from the religious impulse 
and signifies an abandonment of the scientific method. 

Wendland has been unable to see that Ritschl identifies philosophic 
knowledge with scientific, and differentiates both from the a priori 
and elementary knowledge of metaphysics. 

The philosophic knowledge of nature and spirit surpasses in worth metaphysi- 
cal knowledge, which investigates both magnitudes only under the conception 
of things in general, therefore superficially.'s 
One may reject Ritschl’s view of metaphysics. One may claim that 
metaphysics does not even give a world-ground, or one may hold 
that it gives even more; but since Ritschl defines it as he does, and 
excludes it from theology because the latter has a richer content, 
it is not fair to say that by the exclusion of metaphysics he has shut 
out reality. Kaftan tells us'* that the term “metaphysics” is am- 
biguous. If one understands by its use in theology an attempt to 
make intelligible the objects of faith by cosmological speculation, 
then he would reject it. But if one means that faith has not to do 
with mere subjective conditions of consciousness, but with eternal 
supersensual realities which actually condition and give a true under- 
standing of all reality, then he agrees with him. 

In regard to the second criticism of Wendland also urged by 
Pfleiderer, we answer that it is only partially correct. The posi- 
tion that philosophy cannot give a world-whole is the general position 
of Ritschl throughout the last edition, while the concept of worth 
of which the value-judgment is only a fuller expression is prominent 
in his first edition. It is true that in his last edition Ritschl does con- 
cede that philosophy aims to know the world as a whole; but when 
he comes into closer relation with his problem, his position is pre- 
cisely that of his first edition; and on this matter Reischle, a pupil 
of Ritschl, tells us*S that he never changed his view. He always 
held that the honor belonged to Christianity to present a view of 
the world as a whole. 

Ritschl did not give to philosophy the knowledge that results 

13 Theologie und Metaphysik, sec. 1. 
14 Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, 1893. 
15 Welturteile und Glaubensurteile. 
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from value-judgment. It is for this reason that he would scarcely 
concede to it the right to know the world as a whole. In the world 
of science, as Ritschl understood it, there would be no place for moral- 
ity or freedom. Moreover, science or philosophy can never give a 
final or exhaustive statement of reality, because experience is still 
in progress. But philosophy today would claim that it is just 
its task to make some statement concerning the world as a whole, 
because the individual has to act with reference to the world-whole. 

While Ritschl does not use the term “value-judgment” in his 
first edition, Reischle shows very clearly that the position he takes 
there is in harmony with that of his later work. In the first edition he 
claims that religious and world-knowledge represent “opposed activ- 
ities of the human spirit.” In the second edition he says “ different 
functions of the spirit.” He tells us also that science and religion 
attain their results by different methods—the one by observation and 
experiment, while the other is practical and its ideas are the work 
of the imagination. Moreover, he gives the same statement of the 
origin of religion. It arises out of the conflict of man as a part 
of nature, and yet as a spirit opposing himself to nature. The whole 
idea, then, of value is present in the first edition, though the term 
“‘value-judgment” is not used. 

Pfleiderer,*° Schoen,*? and Traub*® point out that in the first 
edition of his work Ritschl concluded his examination of Kant’s 
moral proof with this judgment: ‘“‘This acceptance of the idea of 
God is not an act of practical faith, but an idea of theoretical reason.” 
In the last edition he follows much the same argument; he chides 
Kant because he fails to estimate the practical reason at its proper 
worth, and claims that “if exertion of the moral will is a reality, 
then the practical reason is a branch of theoretical cognition;” and 
he points out that Kant’s failure was in the fact that “for him sensi- 
bility was a characteristic mark of reality.” Yet he concludes his 
argument with these words: “The assumption of the idea of God 
is, as Kant remarks, practical faith, and not an act of theoretical 
knowledge.” In the first edition Ritschl thought that theoretic 


16 Ritsch? sche Theologie, chap. 2. 
17 Origines historiques de la theologie de Ritschl. 
18 Zeitschrift fiir Theologie und Kirche, 1894. 
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reason must establish the existence of God in order that theology 
may be scientific, while in the last edition theology is a science 
because it follows a method adequate to its means. 

Pfleiderer affirms that in his last edition Ritschl claims that the 
idea of God cannot be proved outside of religious faith. But Ritschl 
says: 

This argument is based upon necessary data of the spiritual life of man, which 

is outside of the religious view of the world, and must be explained either by 
recognizing the Christian idea of God or not at all. 
Ritschl denies, then, that theoretic reason can prove the existence 
of God, but he adds that moral value-judgments must postulate 
his existence. Ritschl does not make a clear discrimination between 
what morality demands and what religious faith affirms on this point. 
Again, Ritschl does not seem to have made clear to himself whether 
moral value-judgments can be included in the theoretic reason or 
not. In the first edition he gave this to the theoretic reason and 
recognized the proof as established by scientific knowledge, while 
in the last edition he closes with the recognition that such a process 
of reasoning is a value-judgment. The proof is demonstrative in 
either case; it is merely a question of method, and it shows con- 
clusively that Ritschl never doubted the reality of the object which 
the value-judgment affirmed. In general, religious knowledge, 
as knowledge which runs in value-judgments, is contrasted with 
scientific, which is mechanical and causal; and the moral value- 
judgments are left out of consideration. Here, though he mixes 
at times the moral value-judgments with the religious judgments of 
faith, still the inference is that the existence of God is a postulate 
of the moral life and does not have to support itself on revela- 
tion. The exact relation between moral and religious value-judg- 
ments is not quite clear. Does Ritschl mean to affirm that morality 
solves the problem of religion ? 

Traub thinks that Ritschl’s statements in his last edition regarding 
the moral argument are not consistent with his propositions that 
religious knowledge “runs in value-judgments.” For when theoretic 
science recognizes the moral consciousness as a reality, it has in mind 
the psychological activity, while Ritschl includes its valuation. With 
the recognition of the former there might still go the judgment 
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that its ideals are illusions. When you affirm them as a reality, 
your judgment is‘a practical valuation. The whole view that nature 
is a means for spirit is a value-judgment. 

In his doctrine of the personality of God, where Ritschl attempts 
to prove that the idea of personality and of the Absolute are not 
contradictory, Pfleiderer, Traub, and Ecke find a speculative task 
which is inconsistent with the practical character of religious knowl- 
edge. The criticism is in part just. Ritschl shows the influence 
of Lotze’s philosophy, and indulges in speculations which have no 
place in dogmatics. Yet apologetics must treat some of these ques- 
tions. And when the proposition that religious knowledge runs in 
value-judgments is not interpreted too narrowly; when it is under- 
stood that a proposition does not rest upon an immediate feeling, 
but that it rests finally on the ground of the conviction of the worth 
of the truth for our personal life, some of these so-called speculative 
discussions will then ground themselves indirectly on value-judg- 
ments. 

Ritschl’s doctrine of value-judgments has led to much criticism 
and discussion by his critics and disciples. The former have charged 
him with reducing religion to mere subjectivity and with erecting an 
irreconcilable dualism in the human mind. Luthardt says*'® that for 
Ritschl religion does not deal with existences, but with values. 
The value-judgment is severed from existence and left hanging in 
the air. He does not realize that the siginificance of the fact 
must have its foundation in the fact itself. 

Stahlin thinks *° that if Ritschl “meant by value-judgments” that 
the knowledge which has no value relative to salvation is not to be re- 
garded as religious, and that much which the scholastics regarded 
as important is to be.excluded, then the church will probably raise 
no objection to him. But this is not his meaning. For him there 
is no deity of Christ objectively considered. “If religious knowledge 
consists in value-judgments, it lacks objectivity.” 

Orr admits*' that religion has its “roots deep in the immediate 
consciousness of God;” that it has its own modes of “apprehension 

19 Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft und kirchliches Leben, 1881. 


20 Kant, Lotze, und Ritschl. t 
21 The Ritschlian Theology, chap. 8. 
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and expression;” that there is a “strong practical tendency in reli- 
gion;”’ that its “modes of representation are figurative and pictorial ;”’ 
and that this element of truth is expressed in Ritschl’s view. But 
Ritschl’s statement lands us in subjectivity, and presents a dualism 
in the human mind. 

Pfleiderer finds?? an element of truth in Ritschl’s statement 
which has been recognized since Schleiermacher, but he detects also 
two great errors. For, according to Ritschl, the feeling of worth 
not only forms the motive of investigation, but actually dictates 
the result. The first is true, but the latter is absolutely fatal to any 
scientific work. Then, again, according to Ritschl’s own statement, 
religious knowledge ought not to run in value-judgments alone. 
For he distinctly states that “the two functions of spirit mentioned are 
always in operation simultaneously, and always also in some degree 
mutually related, even though it be in the inverse ratio of promi- 
nence.” If theoretic judgments are accompanied by value-judg- 
ments, then the latter are, or ought to be, accompanied by the former. 
But Ritschl says that religious knowledge runs in independent value- 
judgments. Then they are purely subjective and have not the slight- 
est guarantee for the objective worth of their knowledge. Ritschl 
comes to the position of Lange, who would tell us that religious ideas 
are practically useful and worthful, but are groundless imaginations. 
But religious ideas can be worthful only when one is convinced of 
their truth. : 

Wendland says?’ that no one will deny that religious knowledge 
rests on the inner experience of the pious soul, and that its religious 
ideas have peculiar interest for the religious subject. But the term 
“value-judgment” is not a proper designation of the character of 
religious knowledge. 

Kattenbusch affirms** that Ritschl never meant that we can have 
a system of pure value-judgments in differentiation from judgments 
of existence. Ritschl means that dogmatics as a science must not 
pass beyond the knowledge which is given in value-judgments. He 
does not affirm that the realities are not in existence apart from 

22 See reference, footaote, p. 423. 


23 Albrecht Ritschl und seine Schiiler. 
24 Theologische Litteraturzeitung, 1882. 
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value-judgments, but that they are not in existence for us. Ritschl’s 
proposition that what we know of God comes from his operations 
upon us is made without reference to the difference between value 
and theoretic judgments. 

Garvie considers*s that Ritschl meant the value-judgment to be 
as true as a scientific judgment. He says that when Dr. Denney affirms 
that Jesus has, according to Ritschl, for the religious consciousness 
the religious value of God, but has for the scientifie knowledge the 
common real value of man, and that it is only the subjective, pious 
estimate of the Christian which gives him the value of God, he is 
guilty of a double misconception. For Ritschl holds that the scien- 
tific consciousness cannot affirm or deny anything about the divinity 
of Christ. The truth is not in the realm of scientific consciousness, 
and cannot be reached by its methods. Ritschl would also affirm 
that the considerations of science do not correspond with truth 
more closely than the estimate of the pious Christian. 

Traub contends*® that Pfleiderer has not interpreted Ritschl 
correctly. For the latter never claims that the interest of the investi- 
gator should determine the result. Ritschl merely means that 
knowledge arises because of a feeling of its worth, and he makes 
this clear when he tells us that this feeling is necessary to arouse and 
sustain attention. He distinctly points out that the validity of 
scientific knowledge is to be assured by careful observation and by 
investigation according to the “ascertained laws of human cognition.” 
Further, Traub urges that those who charge Ritschl with subjec- 
tivity ought to realize the significance of the charge. For Ritschl 
knew as well as his critics that to bring the actual reality of the object 
of religion in question meant the death of all religion. The ques- 
tion is one of method, and Ritschl claims that one can be certain of 
the objective reality only in the religious experience. The facts 
of salvation prove themselves as real facts to him who experiences 
them in his inner life. Ritschl means by his term “ value-judgment” 
that the certainty of faith is not a theoretical conclusion, but a per- 
sonal conviction. If one calls this Feuerbachianism, then he bases 
his assertion on the ungrounded assumption that only theoretical 
knowledge is real. 


25 The Ritschlian Theology. 26 See reference, footnote, p. 434. 
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In the doctrine of the value-judgment Ritschl and his school 
mean to give philosophical expression to the personal and prac- 
tical character of religious knowledge. Herrmann, on the philo- 
sophical basis of Kant, affirms?’ the dignity of man and the practical 
character of all knowledge. He is the first to apply the term “ value- 
judgment” to religious knowledge, which, he holds, has a postulate 
nature and rests on the basis of the moral feeling of worth. The 
method by which it is obtained is not that of scientific knowledge, 
but it is none the less knowledge of reality. 

The first use of this term by Ritschl was in his criticism of the 
work of Kaftan.** The latter starts out with the twofold activity 
of consciousness, which both presents an object and takes an attitude 
to it. From this we have the two classes of judgments, one of which 
deals with the content and expresses a fact, and so makes up the 
sum of our scientific knowledge; and the other deals with the attitude 
and is a judgment of value. ‘‘ Value-judgments express our position 
to the world, and they add nothing more to the facts on which they 
relate themselves than what they mean for us.” Of these value- 
judgments there are three kinds: the natural, the moral, and the 
esthetic. Religious knowledge rests on the natural value-judgments, 
since it seeks to preserve the Supreme Good. Religious judgments 
are judgments of existence based on value-judgments. We have, 
then, two classes of theoretical judgments, one class of which depends 
for its validity on observation and the laws of thought, and the other 
is practically conditioned. 

Lipsius*® and Scheibe*° hold positions similar to that of Kaftan. 
According to both, theoretic judgments may not only be based on 
scientific observation, but they may assert the existence of a fact on the 
basis of some practical necessity. That is, theoretical judgments 
may rest on value-judgments. They distinguish between accidental 
and necessary value-judgments, and define the latter as those which 
stand in inseparable connection with the self-certainty of our personal 
existence. Religion rests on the basis of necessary value-judgments 
and gives a knowledge of objective reality. 


27 Die Religion in Verhdliniss sum Welterkennen und zur Sittlichkeit. 
28 Das Wesen der christlichen Religion. 

29 Philosophie und Religion, 1885. 

3° Die Bedeutung der Werturteile fiir das religiése Erkennen. 
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Otto Ritschl,3* in defending the thesis of his father, starts out 
from the unity of consciousness, which means that no function of 
the soul can be carried on in complete isolation from the other activ- 
ities. ‘There must be in every conscious act a certain element of 
feeling, willing, and ideation. But scientific knowledge demands 
the isolation of feeling and willing from the intellectual processes 
as far as possible. This abstraction is obtained by long and careful 
education, and is never complete, since most men, women especially, 
and all children think in value-judgments; that is, their ideas are 
inseparably united with feeling and desire. The element of feeling 
and willing is present in all religious knowledge, so that one can 
never sever the religious emotion or the feeling of personal interest 
from the intellectual element in religious knowledge. But such value- 
judgments give objective reality and meet the needs of practical 
life. The presence or absence of an experience of worth in the act 
of judging has nothing to do with the reality of the object; so that we 
cannot oppose existential to value-judgments as if the former alone 
gave us reality. Religious knowledge is not, as Kaftan affirms, 
based on value-judgments, but it runs in value-judgments. It is 
personal conviction and must always keep this form. 

Reischle in his Werturteile und Glaubensurteile gives us the most 
satisfactory and thorough treatment of this subject in the Ritschlian 
school, and virtually defends the position of his master. He affirms 
that worth means a relation, not to the activity of ideation, but 
to the feeling-willing self. A certain amount of reflection is necessary 
to pass a value-judgment. The immediate feeling of pain or pleasure 
may deceive us. The worth of an object is the property of an object 
to guarantee satisfaction through its existence directly or indirectly 
to my whole feeling-willing self. There are certain value-judgments, 
such as the esthetic, intellectual, moral, and religious, which rest on 
an ideal valid for the human spirit and can claim universal validity. 
Inasmuch as the chief aim of knowledge is to decide by careful 
observation and by attention to the laws of thought concerning the 
truth or falsity of a matter, the intellectual value-judgment is gener- 
ally overlooked; and yet all judgments of knowledge are accompanied 
by a feeling of the worth of knowledge which accompanies ‘the process 

3" Ueber Werturteile. 
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of knowing and arouses and sustains attention. This is what Ritschl 
called an accompanying value-judgment; but it is more correct to 
say that it is an accompanying feeling of value, which only under 
certain conditions comes to expression as a value-judgment, and in 
that case as an independent value-judgment. 

If we define a value-judgment according to the ordinary use of 
language, then we must affirm it to be a judgment in which “ worth 
is predicated of any object fixed in presentation.” This definition 
is imperfect, since it both includes many degenerate value-judgments 
and excludes the moral and intellectual postulates which ought to 
be regarded as value-judgments. Then, too, the object may not pre- 
sent a reality apart from the presenting consciousness. In this sense 
the propositions of faith cannot be called value-judgments, for they 
can have significance only when the spiritual magnitude affirmed 
by them is a reality; and the Ritschlian school has always held that 
the judgments of faith are Seinsurtheile. Nor is it wise to say that 
the propositions of faith are theoretic judgments based on value- 
judgments, as Kaftan and Lipsius; for by theoretic judgments one 
understands those judgments which rest on the necessity of percep- 
tion and the laws of thought. The inner experience which is at the 
basis of religious knowledge is not a judgment of value, but a feeling 
of value. From a psychological point of view, then, we might define 
a value-judgment as a judgment brought about on the ground of 
personal appreciation or valuation. This excludes all judgments 
which rest on mere custom or authority. Otto Ritschl is wrong when 
he defines value-judgments as those immediately connected with 
feelings of worth, since all early judgments are so connected; but 
value-judgments include only those which grow up on the ground 
of personal valuation. From this definition we might say that reli- 
gious knowledge consists or runs in value-judgments, for even 
the propositions which rest on authority are indirectly grounded 
in the “value” which the individual ascribes to the person or 
church. 

From a more critical point of view we may define a value-judg- 
ment as a judgment whose validity does not rest on the necessity 
of perception and of logical thinking, but on the position of the feeling- 
willing self to the object of presentation. From this view we can 
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see that children do not think in value-judgments, as Otto Ritschl 
maintained, since the validity of their judgment is grounded in per- 
ception and in the laws of thought. Albrecht Ritschl did not clearly 
distinguish between the psychological and this critical point of 
view; for though all activity of knowledge is guided by a feeling of 
worth, still this does not always come to expression as a value-judg- 
ment. From this definition Ritschl was right when he held that 
knowledge runs, or consists in, value-judgments. 

The religious propositions of faith are judgments, the validity of which can- 
not be made certain on grounds of perception and the laws of thought, but only 
on the ground of living conviction in the believed truth for the personal life. 


Thus, though Reischle concedes to the critics of his master the 
ambiguity of the term “value-judgment,” he yet defends the position 
which means to affirm the personal and practical character of religious 
knowledge. His agreement with Ritschl goes farther when he 
denies the postulate character of these judgments, but virtually 
identifies them with faith, since they are the correlate 6f the revelation 
of God as it impresses us in the person of Jesus Christ. He is sure 
that metaphysics cannot give more than a unitary world-ground, 
and therefore has nothing to make possible the personal trust of 
supreme importance to religion. He does not think that metaphysics 
can even give such a world-ground, and falls back upon the position 
of Kant. 


IV 


In view of Ritschl’s whole teaching and of the position of his 
disciples, no unbiased historical student will judge that Ritschl for 
a moment meant to deny the reality of the object of religion. We 
have seen already that Ritschl held that one could give a historical 
estimate of Jesus only when one exercised faith in him. He makes 
the value-judgment virtually equivalent to faith, and it has as its 
correlate the revelation of God in Jesus Christ. This, Ritschl says, 
saves Luther’s position from subjectivity. All this shows that Ritschl’s 
term “value-judgment” is an attempt to express in philosophical 
language the personal character of religious knowledge. The moral 
proof for God’s existence is in one edition called the theoretic proof, 
and in another a practical proof. It is not then a question of fact, 
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but a question of how we attain the knowledge of fact. His reply 
to materialism and pantheism, and his whole seriousness and earnest- 
ness, forbid the student to believe that Ritschl ever doubted the 
reality of the object of religion. Ritschl emphatically denies the 
position of Feuerbach. 

The Hegelians made the mistake of supposing that the theoretical is not merely 

the most valuable function of the spirit, but likewise the function which has to 
take up the problem of religion and solve it.3? 
Now, Feuerbach pointed out that in religion the chief stress falls 
upon “the needs and wishes of the human heart.” In this Feuerbach 
is correct, but he also held the Hegelian illusion concerning theoreti- 
cal knowledge, and so claimed that religion represented an individ- 
ual and egoistic interest, and was “a delusion in regard to its object” 
and was “worthless as knowledge.” Ritschl denies the egoism which 
is here affirmed, and claims that the needs, feelings, and values of 
the human spirit may be as universal in their nature as the laws of 
thought, and may convey as true a revelation of reality. In the 
light of this it is mere dogmatism to assert that Ritschl held to the 
position of Feuerbach. 

But the critic may say that Ritschl did not see the logical issue 
of his position. Accordingly, we raise the question: Does Ritschl’s 
philosophic position concerning the nature of religious knowledge 
lead logically to a denial of the reality of the object of that knowledge ? 
To answer this question it may be wise to discover the genesis of his 
statement and to relate this to his metaphysical position. The fact 
that we have discussed the nature of religious knowledge under 
his theological presuppositions shows that we hold that Ritschl’s 
view here has a religious rather than a metaphysical source. As a 
Christian, and as a student of religion, Ritschl was led to affirm the 
peculiar nature of religious knowledge. But at the same time his 
form of statement was without doubt influenced by the position of 
Lotze and by the work of Kaftan. 

In his psychology?? Lotze teaches us that in every activity of the 
soul the whole soul is active. 

32 J. R., sec. 28. 

33 For what follows see Outlines of Psychology, chap. 6; Outlines of Metaphysics, 


secs. 93-97; Philosophy of Religion, secs. 65-70; Microcosmos, Vol. I, Book II, chap. 5; 
Book V, chap. 5. 
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In ideation the soul is active because it cannot respond to a definite excita- 
tion save by a definite form of expression It is an original peculiarity 
of the mind that it not only presents changes to itself, but becomes aware of their 
value in terms of pleasure and pain No mental presentation is completely 
indifferent, and the pleasure and pain attached to it escapes our attention only 
because in educated life the meaning and the significance which the impresssions 
have for our purposes in life has become more important to us than the con- 
sideration of the impression itself. 


The recognition of the value of a thing is bound up with the feeling 
of pleasure or pain. The value of a thing is in its power to produce 
pleasure or pain in a spiritual being. There can be no worth or 
unworth in a thing-in-itself. 

An idea of an object possessing worth which does not show its worth for 
someone by its capacity to produce pleasure or pain shoots beyond the mark. 

If we now turn from the psychology of worth to its evaluation, 
Lotze informs us that the true beginning of metaphysics lies in ethics. 
“We are to seek in that which should be, the ground of that which 
is.” But that which should be is the Highest-Good-personal. The 
Moral Being capable of feeling pleasure and pain with finite mural 
beings of like capacity is what should be, and what is, as real. The 
highest good consists in blessedness, in well-being. Things exist 
to produce values. It is because there are moral beings with feeling, 
capable of pleasure or pain, that there can be an obligatory moral 
law. Drop out the element of feeling in God and man, and consider 
them as. pure intellect and volition, and it is difficult to find a place 
for moral obligation. This does not mean that pleasure is the moral 
ideal. There is no such thing as pleasure in general, just as there 
is no color in general. One cannot feel without “feeling in a par- 
ticular way, and the specific feeling is in every case rather the imme- 
diate individual transference into the language of sensibility of the 
peculiar worth to this peculiar case of excitation.” Pleasure is rather 
the light in which existing reality shows forth all “its objective essence 
and beauty.” 

In our own feelings for the value of things and their relation our reason 
possesses as genuine a revelation as, in the principle of logical investigation, 
it has an indispensable instrument of experience Every real cause of 


pleasure is indeed only recognition and enjoyment of a specific worth which has 
its own occasioning cause different from the cause of every other pleasure. There 
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is an ideal according to which we may measure worths. Supreme pleasure is 
in the satisfaction of conscience itself. Pleasure in the agreement of any individ- 
ual pleasure and this supreme legislation is a standard exempt from fluctuation. 
. . . » That which corresponds to a momentary and accidental condition of 
some individual peculiarity of the mind which it affects is of less worth, and 
that is of more worth which harmonizes with the general and normal features 
for organization, by which the mind is fitted for the fulfilment of its destiny. 
That would be of supreme worth which caused satisfaction to an ideal mind in 
its normal condition, a mind which had been purified from all tendency to divert 
from its proper path of development. 


This, in brief, is what Lotze teaches concerning values, and it 
is the key to his whole philosophical system. The whole world of 
forms, the whole mechanism of nature, exists for the creation of 
values. Values, then, are not purely subjective or arbitrary, for Lotze. 
The desires of men as well as thought may contain a universal 
element and possess objectivity in the sense of universality. Since 
man is a part of reality, he neither thinks nor values in a purely sub- 
jective way. Our valuation conforms to a perfect valuation as our 
knowledge conforms to a perfect knowledge. In both we have an 
interpretation of reality. It is not difficult to discover the influence 
of Lotze upon the philosophical statement of Ritschl. For Ritschl 
tells us that ideation is accompanied by feeling and willing, and that 
the worth of an object is in its capacity to arouse pleasure and pain. 
For him, too, the highest good is blessedness. Our valuation gives 
us a true valuation of reality. Values are not purely arbitrary, 
but feeling as well as thought may possess a universal element. 
If theoretic knowledge is a knowledge of reality, then valuation is 
also an interpretation of reality. Unless one can show that Ritschl’s 
metaphysical position is solipsism, he cannot charge him with sub- 
jectivity. But that is not the case, for we have seen that he accepts 
the ontology of Lotze. Let us take the example so often urged against 
Ritschl, namely, the divinity of Christ. This is a value-judgment. 
Ritschl tells us that the divinity of Christ expresses the value of Christ 
for us. It represents the power of Christ to secure our blessedness. 
The man who has not experienced this blessedness which Christ 
gives can pass no valuation on him. He is in the position of a blind 
man before a work of art. But is the valuation of the Christian 
correct? The more perfect the Christian, the more perfect is his 
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valuation. God’s valuation is the perfect one. He knows Jesus as 
he is in himself—that is, as he is for God—and we know him as he 
is for us. Wehaveatrue, but not a complete, knowledge or valuation 
of reality. 

But while Ritschl’s philosophical statement, taken as a whole, 
does not lead to subjectivity, yet the term “value-judgment”’ itself 
is indefinite and unclear. Ritschl’s first statement of the value- 
judgment was made in a review of Kaftan’s work. We have already 
pointed out Kaftan’s position. The mind both presents an object 
and values it, and from this twofold activity he derives the two forms 
of judgment. In criticism Ritschl says that every theoretic judg- 
ment contains in itself a value-judgment. The fact that we give 
attentive observation shows the action of the will, which in its turn 
is influenced by feeling. Ritschl weakens the dualism of Kaftan. 
In both cases we are moved by valuation, but in the one case it is a 
direct valuation of a thing for our lives, and in the other it is a valua- 
tion of the knowledge itself through which we present the fact of the 
thing. This position is virtually taken up in the third edition of 
his large work, and a statement of it has already been given. There 
is some ground for the criticism of Pfleiderer that, if theoretical 
judgments are accompanied by value-judgments, then, according 
to Ritschl’s position that both activities are always present, value- 
judgments are accompanied by theoretic judgments. There must 
be the ideational content in the religious judgment. It is in this way 
that Otto Ritschl defends his father’s thesis. THe tells us that all 
experience begins in value-judgments. But as the content side is 
developed, the feeling and will element drop out. In this case science 
and theology are alike. They both as sciences must move in theoreti- 
cal judgments. And theology can run in value-judgments only so 
long as it is crude, naive, and unscientific. This is the logical issue 
of Otto Ritschl’s position. Reischle’s position is closer to the real 
meaning of Ritschl. It is the accompanying feeling of value which 
Ritschl has in mind when he speaks of accompanying value-judg- 
ments. 

In every concrete experience there are, as Ritschl claims, both 
the content-phase and the value-phase. And the psychology of Ritschl 
is perfectly correct, when he says that one cannot have a fact and then 
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value it, or that one cannot know God apart from his value for us. 
The content cannot be presented irrespective of any attitude on the 
part of the subject. And the value of an object is not a secondary 
or derived thing, but every content falls within the process of valua- 
tion. We may abstract the content side of experience and develop 
this as a means of controlling further experiences. This is the world 
of science. We may abstract the side of valuation and arrange 
attitudes or values and develop a world of ends, and this gives us 
a system of morals. This, too, is objectively real, for it helps us to 
control further experiences. But the reality is just the whole experi- 
ence with its content and value. It is just the whole world of means 
and ends with their interrelations. To charge Ritschl with subjec- 
tivity is to assume that the abstract world of science is the whole 
reality. And the logical issue of this is materialism. 

Moreover, Ritschl is to be recommended in that he emphasizes 
the intensely personal and practical character of religious knowledge. 
Religious knowledge is the knowledge that accrues to faith, and 
it moves in the realm of personal conviction. The Christian view 
of the world is a reasonable faith, but it is a faith and can never be 
demonstrated in such a way as to compel universal recognition. 
Metaphysics does not prove God, and it does not give us freedom 
or immortality. When one builds on it, he builds not on the solid 
rock whereon Christ stood, but on the sand which cannot withstand 
the storms. It was Ritschl’s profound spiritual insight which led 
him to reject so unsafe a foundation. Science and philosophy have 
rejected metaphysics, as that term has been understood, and it was 
Ristchl’s merit that he demanded for theology that it stand on its 
own basis of divine revelation, and not on the tottering foundation 
of metaphysics. Metaphysics is not to give reality. God must be 
experienced. The richer one makes one’s own life, the better can 
one interpret reality. Knowledge grows out of experience, and 
knowledge of God and faith in immortality grow out of an experience 
of the revelation of God in one’s own soul mediated through the 
inner life of Jesus Christ. Knowledge cannot take the place of faith, 
thought the place of loving service, or metaphysics the place of 
religion. Ritschl tells us that, to know God, we must surrender our 
lives to the spirit of Jesus and find our vocation within his kingdom. 
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In all this Ritschl is in harmony with the teaching of Jesus, Paul, 
and Luther, and with the psychological thought and practical needs 
of today. Christianity by its functions in the individual life and 
in society must prove both its right to be, and to be what it claims. 

But Ritschl does not seem to see clearly and state plainly the 
practical and functional character of all knowledge. Over against 
speculative idealism he affirms the practical character of religious 
knowledge, but he never completely emancipates himself from the 
speculative ideal, he never accepts the functional character of thought 
in experience. There are not two criterions of knowledge. The 
one test of reality is its power to appeal to the feelings, and to further 
or hinder the purposes of the will. Ritschl seems to view thought 
apart from its origin and function in experience. We are to test 
reality for theoretic thought by asking if it conforms to the forms 
of perception and the categories of thought. But just how did we 
come to have these forms and categories, and why do we rely upon 
them? They have arisen as means of reaction under practical needs 
for the preservation of life. There is even no mere mechanical 
association of ideas. The forms of perception and the categories 
of thought represent our modes of corresponding successfully to prob- 
lematic situations. The category of causation would not arise in life 
if there were not purposes to realize. So long as life is under habit, 
so long as there is no problem, there is no necessity for thought. The 
real is just what functions properly, and our thought-life exists for 
the purpose of securing the proper functioning or action. If, then, 
we test a plan of thought by an examination of the thought-process 
involved in its reconstruction, that simply means that we know 
these thought-processes have been evolved in experience and have 
been tested by past experience. The real is always that which will 
allow the will to attain its purpose, which will bring a unification and 
harmony of feeling into experience. The final test of reality is just 
this feeling. 

Again, if we turn to that phase of experience which is peculiarly 
designated as the process of valuation, we must recognize that the 
whole elaboration of values is a process of judgment, is attained 
by the use of ideas, and, according to the laws of thought, is, in 
fact, a logical process. In a certain sense we may call every judg- 
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ment a value-judgment, since judgment is a process of evolving 
values, and it is just the meaning or value of an idea that is of use 
in the reasoning process. But experience not only elaborates a 
physical world, a world of means, but to meet the needs of the moral 
and religious life it must evolve new categories, posit a world of 
ends; and the process by which this is attained is peculiarly the pro- 
cess of valuation, and these judgments may be called value-judgments 
in differentiation from the judgments involved in the construction 
of the mere physical world. There is a cognitive element present 
in each desire as truly as in each sensation, and these value-judg- 
ments prove their objectivity in the same manner as the other judg- 
ments; that is, they are necessary for the attainment of the richest 
experience. At the same time, since the religious valuation arises 
only out of the religious experience, a subjective element is always 
characteristic of its judgments, and they cannot expect to attain 
the universality of the scientific or less personal judgments. 


V 


In a previous article I pointed out what I considered to be the 
metaphysical presuppositions of Ritschl. It now remains to ask 
whether the metaphysical or religious principle was primary with 
Ritschl, and what relation they hold to each other in his system. 
If we turn again to the students of Ritschl, we find a variety of opin- 
ions. Esslinger and Stahlin regard the metaphysical as funda- 
mental, and with the rejection of that the whole theological system 
is discredited. Orr and Steinbeck think Ritschl’s metaphysical 
principles hold a vital place in his system and vitiate to a large degree 
his entire teaching, but especially his doctrine of God and the person 
and deity of Christ. Garvie thinks Ritschl’s method may be char- 
acterized as biblo-spheric, christo-centric, and pisto-basic, and his 
metaphysical principles are not an organic part of his system. Wend- 
land believes Ritschl’s interests to be entirely historical, and he 
accepted the neo-Kantian philosophy because it seemed to give him 
support. All the disciples of Ritschl regard his theory of knowledge 
of very little importance in his theological thinking. Ecke holds 
the fundamental principles of Ritschl to be his return to the con- 
fessions of the early community as the fundamental norm for theo- 
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logical knowledge, his christo-centric method of treating dogmatics, 
and the characterization of the propositions of dogmatics as truths 
of salvation. 

Traub regards Ritschl’s interest as a historical one. He was 
profoundly impressed by his studies of the gospel and the works of 
Luther. It was here that he learned the peculiar character of reli- 
gious knowledge, and then he sought for a theory of knowledge that 
would protect it from other knowledge. With this judgment Otto 
Ritschl34 agrees. He tells us that the real foundation for his father’s 
work is in his biblical and historical theology, and it was not till after 
he ‘had formed his view of life and the world that he sought a justi- 
fication for the formal side of his method. His theory of knowledge 
was really abstracted from his large work as the method which he 
actually, though perhaps unconsciously, pursued. 

There is no question that the practical and ethical character of 
the philosophy of Lotze appealed strongly to Ritschl. And if Lotze’s 
philosophy of religion is constructed on a purely rational basis, yet 
emphasis is placed on the knowledge that comes from values, and 
values are found in the historical. Though Ritschl makes all-impor- 
tant the supernatural revelation, it is a revelation of values which 
are possessed by the community and appropriated by the individual 
through faith. The very character of the neo-Kantian philosophy 
was such as to appeal to the historical student, and would in turn 
encourage the historical study. On the theological side Ritschl 
entered into that great heritage of Schleiermacher, and he learned 
from him that religion is sui generis, and its knowledge is not to 
be mixed with other knowledge. The religious, scientific, and philo- 
sophic thought of the age meet in Ritschl, and they all move in the 
practical direction. 

Moreover, Ritschl himself was pre-eminently practical, and it 
was this bent that sent him to historical study; and his system is 
held together by the practical interests. The practical interest 
explains the influence of Ritschl. Professor James,35 speaking of 
the metaphysical attributes of God, says: 

From the point of view of practical religion, the metaphysical monster which 
they offer to our worship is an absolutely worthless invention of the scholarly 


34 Life of his father. 35 Varieties of Religious Experience. 
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mind. The moral attributes stand on an entirely different footing; they positively 
determine fear and hope and expectation, and are the foundation for the saintly 
life. 

It matters not whether we say the metaphysical or religious prin- 
ciple is primary for Ritschl, since the result is the same. For the 
metaphysical principle is a formal and regulative statement of the 
positive religious principle. The metaphysical principle excludes all 
the elementary knowledge of metaphysics from the field of theology, 
and forbids the method of metaphysics to the realm of theology. 
And the religious principle states that theological knowledge must be 
derived from historical revelation alone, and that one must be a mem- 
ber of the religious community in order to appropriate and interpret 
this revelation. The metaphysical principle possesses a critical func- 
tion in theology, since it wards off ideas that grow on alien soil, and 
opposes any false claims of scientific knowledge or of a false meta- 
physics which seek to deny the validity of religious knowledge. Thus 
both the metaphysical and the religious principle work together for 
a practical and historical theology, and the religious world is indebted 
to Ritschl for a dogmatics which is a science of faith. 
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Augustine called divorce quaestio difficillima. Then for a thousand 
years it was treated as quaestio actualis. At the present time it is 
a burning question in the state and in the church, though the state 
and the church do not view it in the same light, and that because 
the state defines marriage as a civil contract, and views it as a civil 
institution, while the church holds that marriage is a divine insti- 
tution, and defines it as a “holy estate.” 

But the state and the church agree in the conception that mar- 
riage is for life, and that it cannot be dissolved at will by either of 
the married parties, nor by the mutual agreement of both parties; 
and that, when for good and sufficient reasons husband and wife 
ought to be separated, whether relatively or absolutely, such separa- 
tion can be legitimately made only by the supreme will—that is, 
by the law of the state. The state and the church agree in the judg- 
ment that at the present time divorces are unjustifiably numerous, 
and in most cases are obtained on inadequate grounds. They are 
not agreed, however, as to the proper methods to be employed for 
the abolition of an abuse that is threatening to undermine the founda- 
tions of the social and civil fabric. The difference at this point 
results mainly from the fact that there is not in the church as a whole 
a uniform doctrine or sentiment as to the nature of marriage in all 
of its features, nor as to the lawfulness of divorce. What some regard 
as the teaching of the Scriptures on these subjects is repudiated by 
others as unscriptural. The state must be impartial. She dare not 
favor one party or one dogma at the expense of another. Hence she can 
enact and enforce divorce laws only with a view to civil and social 
interests. Actual co-operation of state and church to any large 
extent is impracticable. But rapprochement ought to be sought by 
both, since both are divine institutions, and since the legitimate 
functions of the one do not conflict with the legitimate functions of 
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the other. In the abolition of a great social, ethical, and religious 
abuse they should strive to understand each other, at least in those 
points in which it can be said that there is practically consensus 
ecclesiae. 

It cannot therefore be regarded as untimely, in view of the present 
agitation in the state and in the church over the divorce question, 
to present briefly and objectively the teaching of different churches 
on the subject of divorce, and on the cognate subject of the marriage of 
persons whom the state has divorced a vinculo matrimonii; though this 
cannot be done intelligently without making some reference to the 
teaching of the churches on the subject of matrimony, since the doctrine 
of a church in regard to divorce is generally a logical deduction from 
its doctrine on matrimony. 


I. THE ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH 


The Catechismus Romanus defines “matrimony as the conjugal 
conjunction of a man and a woman, between two lawful persons, 
holding an individual nearness of life.”* The same high authority 
declares that matrimony has two aspects: 

It is to be considered as it is natural (for wedlock was not invented by man, 
but by nature); or as it is a sacrament, the force whereof excels the condition 
of natural things, and because grace perfects nature.? 

This second and more important aspect of matrimony is based on 
Eph. 5: 28-32, more particularly on the words of the Vulgate, Sacra- 
mentum hoc magnum est, in vs. 32: 

For in that he [the apostle] saith, this is a great sacrament, no one ought to 
doubt that it ought to be referred to marriage. To wit, because the conjunction 
of the man, and of the woman, whereof God is the author, is a sacrament, that is, 


a sacred sign of the most holy bond wherewith Christ our Lord is joined with 
his church.3 : 


The Council of Trent, to which the Catechismus constantly appeals, 
declares that matrimony excels the ancient marriages, and that the 
holy Fathers, and the councils and the tradition of the universal 
church “have always taught that matrimony is to be numbered among 
the sacraments of the new law;” and it pronounces an anathema 


1 De Sacramento Matrimonii, V. 
2 Ibid., XI. 
3 Ibid., XTX. 
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on anyone who shall say that “matrimony is not truly and properly 
one of the seven sacraments of the evangelical law, instituted by 
Christ our Lord; but that it has been invented by men in the church.’’4 

It is this, its sacramental character, that makes marriage inviolate 
and absolutely indissoluble in the eyes of the Roman Cathclic 
church: 

For though it were convenient that matrimony, as it is an office of nature, 
might not be dissolved; yet more so now, as it is a sacrament; for which cause 
it gains the highest perfections, even in all things which are proper to it by the 
law of nature. 

Again: 

The third good of matrimony is called the sacrament, the bond of marriage, 
from which they can never be dissolved. For as the apostle has it: The Lord 
has commanded that the wife depart not from her own husband. But if she depart, 
that she remain unmarried, or be reconciled to her husband, and that the hus- 
band put not away his wife. For if matrimony, as it is a sacrament, signify 
the conjunction of Christ with his church, it must needs be that, as Christ never 
separates himself from his church, so a wife, as to the bond of matrimony, can 
never be separated from her husband.‘ 

The passages of Scripture on which this doctrine of the indissolu- 
bility of matrimony is based are the following: “This now is bone 
of my bones and flesh of my flesh. Wherefore a man shall leave 
father and mother, and shall cleave to his wife, and they shall be 
two in one flesh” (Gen. 2:23, 24); ““What God hath joined together, 
let not man put asunder” (Matt. 19:6). But neither the Council of 
Trent nor the Catechismus quotes or applies the following passages: 
“Whosoever putteth away his wife, except for fornication,” etc., 
(Matt. 19:9); and: “Yet if the unbeliever departeth, let him depart: 
the brother or the sister is not under bondage in such cases” (1 Cor. 
7:15). 

The Catechismus says: ‘The bond of matrimony can be dissolved 
by no divorce;” and: “Nor did God institute matrimony only, but, 
as the Holy Synod of Trent says, he added to it a perpetual and 
indissoluble knot.” And the Council of Trent, evidently in allusion 
to the teaching of Protestants, pronounces an anathema on anyone 
who shall say “that on account of heresy, or irksome cohabitation, 

4 Doctrina de Sacramento Matrimonii, Twenty-fourth Session. 

5 Catechismus Romanus, ut supra, XIII, XXX. 
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or affected absence of one of the parties, the bond of matrimony 
may be dissolved;”’ and upon him who saith 

that the church has erred, in that she hath taught, in accordance with the evan- 
gelical and apostolical doctrine, that the bond of matrimony cannot be dissolved 
on account of the adultery of one of the married parties; and that both, or even 
the innocent one who gave not occasion to the adultery, cannot contract another 
marriage during the lifetime of the other.® 

Roman Catholic theologians maintain that the practice of the 
church has been absolutely uniform and in full accord with this doc- 
trine, and that not a single instance can be found where the Holy 
See has ever for an instant entertained any question involving the 
dissolution of a consummated Christian marriage; though the Holy 
See has often issued a decree of nullity, whereby it has been authenti- 
cally declared that there had never been a true Christian 
marriage.’ 

Now whatever may be the facts in regard to the practice of the 
Roman Catholic church, it is certain that she teaches the absolute 
indissolubility of the marriage bond; but she declared at the Council 
of Trent, November 11, 1563, “that, for many causes, a separation 
may take place between husband and wife, in regard of bed, or in 
regard of cohabitation, for a determinate or for an indeterminate 
period;” which is known as separation a mensa et thoro, or “judicial 
separation,” and must be distinguished from a divorce a vinculo 
matrimonii, which the Roman Catholic church does not permit, 
and from nullity, which she does permit, and which sets the parties 
free, and gives them liberty to act as though there were no bond 
between them. But where the Roman Catholic church has ascer- 
tained and decided that there has been true Christian marriage— 
that is, where the sacrament of marriage has been duly administered 
—she declares that “the bond of wedlock is broken by nothing else 
but death.”® Hence the sacrament is the principal thing in Christian 
marriage. It covers the whole pact with an inviolable sanctity. 
It makes absolute the words of Christ: “‘What God hath joined 
together, let not man put asunder;” for a sacrament cannot be inval- 

6 Canons, V, VII, VIII. 

7 Hunter, Outlines of Dogmatic Theology, Vol. III, pp. 312, 313- 


8 Catechismus, XXVII. Says Perrone: “Indissolubilitas Matrimonii Christiani 
est sacramenti effectus” (Praelectiones, De Matrimonio). 
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idated by any act of man. It also elevates the natural into the realm 
of the supernatural. 

In this sacrament also grace is figured and given, in which thing especially 
the nature of a sacrament consists, these words of the synod declare: But the 
grace which perfects natural love, and confirms that indissoluble unity, Christ 
himself, the author and finisher of the memorable sacraments, has merited for 
us by his passion.9 
Says Hunter, in the chapter on “Matrimony” in his Outlines of 
Theology—a book published under the imprimatur of Cardinal 
Vaughan—Vol. III, p. 423: 

This chapter has indicated the Catholic doctrine concerning Christian mar- 
riage, which is wholly based on the elevation of the natural contract to the dignity 
of a sacrament. It is this circumstance that gives the church exclusive jurisdic- 
tion over all questions relating to the marriage bond; it also enables us to speak 
on certain points relating to the unity and absolute indissolubility of Christian 
wedlock with greater certainty than can be attained with reference to natural 
marriage. 

From this it results logically that in the estimation of the Roman 
Catholic church the state has no power to make or to unmake Chris- 
tian marriage. Matrimony is a sacrament. The state can have no 


jurisdiction over asacrament. She may regulate the affairs of Christian 
married people on the civil and social side, because they are citizens, 
and are amenable to the state; but the state cannot lay her hand on 
marriage itself, “‘a sign of a holy thing.” 


Il. THE LUTHERAN CHURCH 


The Lutheran Reformation was a revolt from certain doctrines 
and practices of the Roman Catholic church. In the matter of mar- 
riage and of divorce it was a radical revolution, having its foundation 
in the rejection of the doctrine that matrimony is a sacrament. And 
yet radical as this revolution was, no Lutheran confession contains 
an article on marriage and divorce. Incidentally it is stated that 
marriage is “a divine ordinance,” that it is “a necessary estate 
solemnly commanded by God;” that its “promises pertain to this 
life;” that “unjust is the tradition which forbids an innocent person 
to marry after divorce.” Nor does the Lutheran church have any 
canon to regulate the conduct of her clergy in the matter of marrying 
persons who have been divorced. But the standard Lutheran theo- 

9 Catechismus, ut supra, XX. 
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logians and the Lutheran church orders (Kirchenordnungen) express 
themselves with fulness and clearness, and with essential unanimity, 
on the subject of divorce, and in regard to the marriage of persons 
who have been lawfully divorced. 

In The Babylonian Captivity of the Church (1520) Luther denies 
that there is any warrant of Scripture for considering matrimony 
a sacrament. He says that matrimony “has been turned into a 
mockery by the very same traditions that vaunt it as a sacrament.” 
He says that 
Christ permits divorce only in the case of fornication, . . . . and if Paul bids 
us rather to marry than to burn, this seems plainly to allow of a man’s marrying 
another in place of her whom he has put away. 

And in regard to 1 Cor. 7:15, “‘But if the unbelieving departeth, 
let him depart: the brother or sister is not under bondage in such 
cases,”’ he says: 

Hence the apostle permits that the unbelieving one who departs should be 
let go, and leaves it free to’ the believer to take another.'® 

Thus Luther sees scriptural grounds for divorce in fornication 
and in desertion, and he concedes to the innocent party, in both 
cases, the right to marry again. These two principles he steadfastly 
maintained. In his Exposition of 1 Cor. 7:15 (1523) he says: 

The apostle absolves and declares the husband or wife free where an unchris- 
tian husband or wife has departed, or will not allow the other to live a Christian 
life, and he grants such a one the right and privilege to marry again. What Paul 
says here in regard to a heathen husband or wife is to be understood also in regard 
to a false Christian, that is, where such a one would force the other to unchristian 
conduct, or will not allow the other to lead a Christian life, or departs. The 
Christian husband or wife is absolved and is free to marry another.** 

In 1530 he published a volume on marriage. Here several pages 
are devoted to the discussion of divorce, and to the right of the inno- 
cent party to marry again. Quoting Matt. 19:6 he says: 

Accordingly, when a husband or wife has committed adultery, and it can be 
proved, I cannot deny that the other is free, and may be divorced, and may marry 
another person; though it were better, if possible, to effect reconciliation, and that 
they remain together. But if the innocent party will not do that, then he may 
avail himself of his right in God’s name.*? 


10 Jena Latin edition of Works, Vol. II, fol. 295. 
11 St. Louis edition of Works, Vol. VIII., pp. 1062, 1063. 
12 Erlangen edition of Works, Vol. XXIII, pp. 91-162. 
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This book is a classic in the Lutheran church on the subjects of 
which it treats. It was republished in 1540 by Bugenhagen in con- 
nection with his own tractate on Adultery and Divorce, and in the 
same year by Melanchthon in his De Arbore Consanguinitatis. It 
is copiously quoted by Lutheran theologians. And that Luther’s 
views prevailed at Wittenberg, and were carried into practical effect, 
is shown by the fact that in the year 1535 the entire theological 
faculty—Luther, Cruciger, Major, and Melanchthon—prepared and 
subscribed an Opinion on a concrete case of desertion. They 
recommend that the authorities shall cite the deserting husband to 
return. If he does not return within three months, they know well 
how to proceed. The deserted wife is to establish her character. 

If she can show that H. has been in ill-repute with others, then the case is 
all the clearer. Even if she cannot prove adultery, but if only on account of 
malicious and final desertion she seeks to be absolved, then, according to the 
rule given by Paul, 1 Cor., chap. 7, she shall be declared free from H., since he 
has wantonly abandoned her, and for three years has not shown that he desires 
to live with her, and therefore confesses that he has left her finally. By virtue 
of Paul’s declaration, M. shall be permitted to marry in a Christian manner, 
as has been the case heretofore in the Christian church, as Eusebius and Justin 
cite a case in 1b. 4, and as is shown by the case of Fabiola.*3 

In the year 1551 Melanchthon added an appendix to his Loci 
Theologici, in which he says: 

In the matter of divorce the Divine Word frees the innocent person when 
the husband or the wife has dissolved the bond of marriage by adultery, and 
it concedes to the innocent person, when the case has been decided judicially, 
the right to contract another marriage; and such is the practice in our consistories. 
The same is held in regard to a person who is unrighteously deserted (1 Cor. 

By no means is the halter to be placed on the innocent person 
on account of divorce. It is understood that liberty is not a mere sound. To 
the liberated person marriage is conceded. 

But Melanchthon goes further than Luther, and approves Lex 
Theodosii, which concedes divorce “on account of cruelty, poisoning, 
and plots laid against life.” He does not concede divorce on account 
of contagious and incurable diseases, which may have come upon 
either party after marriage. 

From Luther (1546) and Melanchthon (1560)) we turn to the 
Lutheran dogmaticians, who extend in unbroken line from Chemnitz 


13 Luthers Werke, St. Louis edition, Vol. X, pp. 744, 745- 
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(1522-86) to Hollazius (1648-1713). With little or no deviation, 
these standard teachers follow in the footsteps of their illustrious 
predecessors in the matter of divorce and the marriage of innocent 
divorced persons. They know of only two generic causes for dissolving 
the bond of marriage, “so that husband and wife may be separa- 
ted, not as by man, but by God himself” (Chemnitz); these 
two causes are adultery and malicious desertion. Some of the dog- 
maticians follow Luther more closely, and name only adultery 
and malicious desertion as causes. Others take the more liberal 
view of Melanchthon, and group certain offenses under one or the 
other of the generic causes. “Sodomy and bestiality destroy the 
substance of marriage, and are to be referred to adultery.” Per- 
sistent ill-usage, cruelty, plotting against life, stubborn refusal of the 
debitum conjugale (Luther and some others), are subsumed under 
the head of malicious desertion, inasmuch as they conflict with the 
nature and design of marriage. But in all cases of what they regard 
as scriptural divorce they concede the right of marriage to the inno- 
cent party, on the ground that the innocent party must not be exposed to 
temptation and must not be allowed to burn because of the sin of 
the guilty. 

The Lutheran dogmaticians also maintain that there is no contra- 
diction between the rule of Christ (Matt. 19:9) and that of Paul 
(1 Cor. 7:15). The former, they say, speaks of the cause of effecting 
divorce. On account of adultery the injured party may bring an 
action against the guilty party, and obtain a decree dissolving the 
bond of marriage. Paul speaks of him who has taken the law in 
his own hand, and by his desertion has disrupted the conjugal bond, 
has declared that he will not have the other to wife, or to husband, 
as the case may be. Or, to state the matter in the language of Ger- 
hard (1582-1637): 

Christ speaks of him who turns from his wife; Paul of him from whom the 
wife has turned. Christ speaks of voluntary separation; Paul, of separation 
against the will of one. Much less can it be shown from the words of the apostle 
that the civil power can introduce other causes of effecting divorce, because the 
apostle, moved by such an inspiration as we do not recognize in other men, can- 
not adduce any misdemeanor that so affects the substance of marriage as adultery. 
Hence some of our theologians mention only one cause. Some mention two, 
but in reality there is no contradiction." 

14 Loct Theologici, Vo.l XVI, p. 184. 
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Quenstedt, who represents the middle period of the dogmatic era, 
and who has been called “the bookkeeper of the Wittenberg ortho- 
doxy,” writes thus: 

Malicious Desertion—The bond of marriage is indissoluble. Hence the 
wife ought not to depart from the husband, nor he from her. But when the 
malicious deserter has departed, marriage is not denied the innocent party or 
person, who has been deserted sine causa. Here we must observe that not only 
is he guilty of malicious desertion who abandons his wife, but he who drives her 
away by cruelty and tyranny. Nor is the view of Luther to be rejected, who, 
to malicious desertion, adds persistent refusal of that which is due, mentioned 
by Paul, 1 Cor. 7:3. 

Adultery.—By adultery the bond of marriage is dissolved, so that it is allowed 
to the innocent party to enter a second marriage.*5 


And Hollazius, “whose Examen Theologicum recapitulates with 
great clearness and compactness the results attained by his predeces- 
sors,” states the Lutheran dogmatic view, and gives the reason for 
it as follows: 


There are two just causes of divorce, adultery and malicious desertion. The 
only cause of active divorce is adultery; malicious desertion is cause for passive 
divorce. The former goes against the very nature of marriage, and therefore 
dissolves marriage and opens the way for the injured party to marry again (Matt- 
19:9). 

That malicious desertion frees the innocent party is proved (1) by 1 Cor. 
7:15: “If the unbelieving departeth, let him depart: the brother or the sister 
is not subject to bondage in such cases;” so that neither he nor she may marry 
another, but he or she is free from the bond and from the obligation to conjugal 
intercourse with the deserter or the desertrix. (2) From the nature of divorce. 
Whatever directly injures conjugal faith and the usus thori dissolves the marriage 
bond, and therefore jure ipso opens the doors to a second marriage to the innocent 
party, etc. Therefore (3) ex absurdo. Unless the right of a new marriage be 
conceded to the deserted person, he is deprived of his right without any fault 
of his, and is exposed to perpetual burnings and to the peril of harlotry and 
pollution, and this conflicts with justice and with the divine law. Now, for the 
purpose of avoiding fornication, let each one have his own wife.*® 


Such is a fair sample of the dogmatic teaching of the Lutheran 
church on divorce and the marriage of the innocent divorced, in the 
sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries. This teaching 
found place also in the church orders of those centuries, and was 


1s Theologia Didactico-Polemica, Pars IV, c. 14. 
16 Pp. 1380, 1381. 
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carried out in practice, as we learn from the ecclesiastical jurists like 
Benedict Carpzov, and from the recorded acts of the consistories, 
and from the official opinions of theological faculties in concrete 
cases submitted. The views of Luther and Melanchthon and 
the dogmaticians were universally followed. Adultery and mali- 
cious desertion were held to be the scriptural causes of divorce. 
A few other causes which were supposed to defeat the very design 
of marriage, and which in consequence imperiled the salvation of 
the soul, or endangered life, or exposed the innocent party to har- 
lotry, were subsumed under one or the other of the generic causes. 
Those old Lutheran theologians had a profound detestation of sin, 
and a supreme interest in the salvation of souls, and a sacred regard 
for the practice of chastity. They did not believe that the innocent 
ought to suffer for the sins of the guilty. They believed that the gos- 
pel was given to save men from sin, as well as from the penalties of 
sin. 

The Lutheran theologians of the nineteenth century support 
the old Lutheran doctrine of divorce; as, for instance, Harless, in 
Christian Ethics (English translation, p. 440); Luthardt, in Moral 
Truths of Christianity (English translation, p. 133); Wiittke, in 
Handbuch der christlichen Sittenlehre (Vol. II, p. 481); Martensen, 
in Social Ethics (English translation, pp. 38 ff.), who says: 


The Lutheran church decrees the lawfulness of actual divorce, and allows 
the innocent party to remarry. Holy Scripture names two cases in which divorce 
and remarriage are allowable. It says: “‘Whosoever shall put away his wife, 
except it be for the cause of adultery; and whoso marrieth her that is put 
away, committeth adultery” (Matt. 5:25). And again (19:9): ‘‘Whosoever 
shall put away his wife, except it be for fornication, and shall marry another, 
committeth adultery.” The apostle Paul adds another case, namely, that of 
malicious desertion (desertio malitiosa), when one leaves and of his own accord 
forsakes the other: “If the unbelieving departeth, let him depart. A brother 
or sister [i. e., the Christian partner] is not under bondage in such cases” (1 Cor. 
7:15). He concedes to, the forsaken, the suffering one, the privilege of remar- 

i And we cannot but acknowledge that Lutheran divines are fully 
justified in including among valid reasons for divorce continued cruelty, personal 
ill-usage (saevitiae), and plotting against one another’s lives (insidiae). So 
Melanchthon, and after him the Danish theologian N. Hemmingsen. To these 
reasons others were subsequently added, e. g., refusal of the debitum conjugale.*? 


17 Pp. 41, 42. 
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In this country the historic Lutheran doctrine of divorce prevails 
in the Lutheran church, and few, if any, Lutheran clergymen would 
hesitate to solemnize the marriage of an innocent person who had 
obtained from a civil court a divorce on account of adultery or mali- 
cious desertion, provided the case is clear in fact and free from com- 
plicity. 

Here, in conclusion, it may be said that the Lutheran doctrine 
proceeds on the principle that adultery destroys the oneness of the 
flesh enunciated in the original institution of marriage: “And they 
shall be one flesh” (Gen. 2:24). He that is joined with a harlot 
has become one flesh with the harlot (1 Cor. 6:16). He cannot, 
therefore, be one flesh with his wife, for the union is of twain, not 
of three. Thus adultery does eo ipso disrupt the vinculum mairi- 
monii. In regard to 1 Cor. 7:15, the “not subject to bondage in 
such cases” is held to be absolute. Final desertion vacates marriage 
in every one of its features. Where it exists there is no conjugal 
conjunction, no individuam vitae consuetudinem, no spiritual fellow- 
ship, no moral sustentation. The deserter has renounced possession. 
The deserted has suffered deprivation. Mutuality, which is of the 
very life and essence of the conjugal bond, has ceased to exist. The 
deserter and the deserted are not one body, but two. The person 
deserted “is not subject to bondage,” but has recovered possession 
of the body, and therefore possesses the facultas ad contrahendum 
matrimonium. 

Ill. THE CONTINENTAL REFORMED CHURCH 

The continental Reformed church sprang out of the reforming 
activities of Ulrich Zwingli at Ziirich, followed by those of John 
Calvin at Geneva. Both were organizers as well as theologians 
and reformers. All in all, the Swiss movement in the matter of 
divorce was substantially identical with that of the Lutherans, per- 
haps a little more radical at Ziirich, perhaps a little less so at Geneva. 

In his commentary on Matt. 5:32 Zwingli says: 

Adultery is not the only, but the primary, cause of divorce. For why should 
Christ exclude those things which exceed adulteries, as treasons, poisonings, 
parricides, and the like? 

In commenting on Matt. 19:6 he declares that impotence is a just 
cause of divorce, by which probably he means (as the Lutherans 
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also taught) that impotence is a reason why a marriage should be 
declared null, inasmuch as an impotent is neither man nor woman 
in the sense contemplated by marriage. He says also: “Yea, in 
unequal marriages Paul permits divorce if one should dismiss the 
other on account of the profession of the faith;” and in expounding 
1 Cor. 7:15, he says that Paul does not compel the believing wife 
to live with an unbelieving husband, but permits her 

to use her liberty, especially if the unbelieving husband blaspheme Christ, whom 
she has embraced by faith, and on account of Christ exasperates and insults 
her with constant altercations. 

The Ziirich Church Order, composed by Zwingli in 1525, sanctions 
divorce for adultery and malicious desertion. Cruelty, madness, 
and leprosy are turned over to the civil judge.*® 

It is well known that Henry Bullinger, Zwingli’s successor, 
approved and defended the Zwinglian doctrine of divorce; and Peter 
Martyr, who spent the last two years of his life as professor of theol- 
ogy in Ziirich, declares that fornication is not the only cause of 
divorce. He says that the apostle adds difference of religion, where 
an unbeliever effectually interferes with the religion of the believer. 
In regard to the marriage of the innocent divorced party he says: 
“T know of no divorce except that which gives to the injured party 
the right to new marriage.’’*® 

Calvin, who developed and systematized the thoughts of Zwingli, 
and organized the continental Reformed church, gave a practical 
expression of his views on divorce in the Geneva Church Order. 
Here he holds that adultery and desertion are both causes of divorce, 
and that the innocent party has the right to marry. He sees no 
conflict between Christ and Paul. He also regards extreme violence, 
cruelty, and crimes subject to imprisonment, as causes of divorce. 
He holds that in matters of divorce man and woman are on an equal- 
ity, since, according to the apostle “there is reciprocal and equal 
obligation to fidelity.”*° But Calvin denies that leprosy is a cause 
of divorce. In explaining 1 Cor. 7:15, “If the unbeliever departeth 
let him depart,” etc., he says: 

18 Werke, 2, Vol. II, pp. 358, 359. 

19 Works, pp. 306, 307, 292. 

20 Opera (Strassburg ed.), Vol. X, pp. 110 ff. 
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This is the second department of the statement, in which he sets at liberty 
a believing husband, who is prepared to dwell with an unbelieving wife, but is 
rejected by her; and in like manner a woman, who is, without any fault on her 
part, repudiated by her husband; for in that case the unbelieving party makes a 
divorce with God, rather than with his or her partner. There is in this case a 
special reason, inasmuch as the first and chief bond is not merely loosed, but even 
utterly broken through. 


Theodore Beza, Calvin’s colleague and successor, says: 

We refer divorces to the Word of God, and none are allowed except for causes 
declared in the Word of God (Matt. 19:9; 1 Cor. 7:15), and that after the civil 
court has decided. Even after the legal divorce has been granted we do not cease 
to exhort the parties to a reconciliation. But if this cannot be effected within a 
prescribed period, we concede the right of a new marriage, especially to the one 
who was not the cause of the divorce.?* 

Martin Bucer, first at Strassburg and then at Cambridge, places 
Matt. 19:9 and 1 Cor. 7:15 exactly on an equality as authority for 
divorce and marriage after divorce. He says: 


But some perhaps will object that, although it be yielded that our Lord granted 
divorce not only for adultery, yet it is not certain that he permitted marriage after 
divorce, unless for only that cause. I answer, first, that the sentence of divorce 
and second marriage is one and the same. So that when the right of divorce is 
evinced to belong not only to the cause of fornication, the power also of second 
marriage is also proved to be not limited to that cause only; and that most evi- 
dently whereas the Holy Ghost, 1 Cor. 7, so frees the deserted party from bondage 
as that he may not only send a just divorce in case of desertion, but may seek 
another marriage. 


Also: 


These two things conflict with themselves, to enforce the innocent and fault- 
less to endure the pain and misery of another’s perverseness, and also to live in 
unavoidable temptation, and to affirm elsewhere that he [God] lays on no man 


the burden of another man’s sin, nor doth constrain any man to the endangering 
of his soul.?? 


Bucer approves of divorce also fcr violation of sepulchers, for 
sacrilege, for “favoring thieves and robbers,” “or if he beat her,” 
r “if she frequent theaters and sights, he forbidding; “with this 
difference, that the man after divorce might forthwith marry again; 
the woman not till a year after, lest she might chance to have con- 
21 Conjessio Christianae Fidei, p. 235. Anno 1563. 


22 ‘Judgment of Martin Bucer concerning Divorce,” written to Edward VI, etc. 
Translated by John Milton, and found in Milton’s Prose Works (London: George Bell 
& Sons). See Vol. III, pp. 303, 311 et passim. 
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ceived.” That is, Bucer was perhaps the most radical of all the 
Reformers on the subject of divorce. He is much used by Milton 
in his Doctrine and Discipline of Divorce, addressed “to the Parlia- 
ment of England with the Assembly”—a “great work,” says Mr. 
J. A. St. John. 

Still it produced no sensible effect on the laws and manners of the country, 
the Roman Catholic theory of marriage, namely, that it is a sacrament, having 
prevailed ever since, though now at length repudiated by perhaps a majority 
of those who are able to think for themselves,?3 
a remark that must be taken in connecticn with the fact that two 
years after Milton published his work, the Westminster Confession 
(1647) declared that “adultery, or such wilful desertion as can in 
no way be remedied by the church or civil magistrate, is cause suf- 
ficient of dissolving the bond of marriage;’”’ and after divorce in the 
case of adultery it is lawful for the innccent party to marry another.?4 
The confession does not speak of the remarriage of the innocent 
deserted party, but it seems to imply that such a one is free to marry 
again, inasmuch as it declares that desertion equally with adultery 
is a just cause of divorce. Dr. Charles Hodge, who was a loyal 
adherent of the Westminster Confession, so understands 1 Cor. 7:15, 
and says that such is the interpretation given “also by the leading 
modern commentators, as De Wette, Meyer, Alford, and Words- 
worth, and in the confessions of the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches.”?5 And the General Assembly of the Presbyterian church 
in the United States has recently authorized any minister under 
its jurisdiction to marry “an innocent person who has been divorced 
for scriptural reasons.” But desertion is a scriptural reason for 
divorce—therejore. 

IV. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 

The English Reformation borrowed much from the reforming 
movements on the continent—chiefly from Germany during the 
reigns of Henry VIII and Edward VI, and from Switzerland, during 
the early part of the reign of Elizabeth, through the Marian refugees, 
who for the most part came under the influence of Ziirich and Geneva. 

23 Editor’s preliminary remarks, Milton’s Prose Works, ut supra, Vol. III, p. 169. 

24 Chap. xix, secs. v, vi. 

23 Systematic Theology, Vol. III, pp. 395 ff. 
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No doubt the English divines were much influenced by Bucer and 
Peter Martyr, both of whom taught at Cambridge. But in the 
Formularies of Faith Put Forth by Authority during the Reign of 
Henry VIII, viz., in The Institution of a Christian Man (1537), 
and in A Necessary Doctrine and Erudition for Any Christian Man 
(1543), the Roman Catholic doctrine of matrimony as a sacrament, 
and as indissoluble, is unequivocally maintained. It was different, 
however, with influential individuals and sentiment moved rapidly 
in the direction of the Protestant views that had sak neaataniah 
on the continent. Tyndal (1536)) held that adultery and desertion 
are just causes of divorce, and that in either case the innocent party 
has the right to marry again. In commenting on Matt. 5:32 he at 
first seems to limit the right of remarriage to the man who has obtained 
divorce from an adulterous wife, “for her sin ought of no right to 
bind him.” But a little farther along he writes: 

What if the man run from his wife and leave her desolate? Verily, the rulers 
ought to make a law, if any do so and come not again by a certain time as within 
the space of a year or so, that then he be banished the country; and if he 
come again, to come on his head, and let the wife be free to marry where she will. 
For what right is it that a lewd wretch should take his goods and run from his 
wife without a cause, and sit by a whore, yea, and come again after a year or 
two (as I have known it), and rob his wife of that she hath gathered in the mean- 
time and go again to his whore? Paul saith to the Corinthians that if a man or 
woman be coupled with an infidel, and the infidel depart, the other is free to marry 
where they lust In like manner, if the woman depart causeless and will 
not be reconciled, though she commit none adultery, the man ought of right 
to be free to marry again. And in all other cases, if they separate themselves 
of impatience, that one cannot suffer the others, they must remain unmarried.*° 


Hooper, bishop of Gloucester (1555), writes: 


Mark 10, Christ saith there is no lawful cause to dissolve matrimony, but 

Wherever this fault happens and can be proved by certain 

signs and testimonies, the persons may by the authority of God’s word and 

ministry of the magistrate be separated so one from the other that it shall be 

lawful for the man to marry another wife and the wife to marry another husband, 
as Christ saith, Matt. 5 and 19. 


But Hooper does not stop with the words of Christ: 


St. Paul, 1 Cor. 7, showeth another cause of divorcement, when the one of 
the persons being married is an infidel, and of a contrary faith. If this person 


26Expositions, pp. 49, 54- 
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will not dwell with the other, that is his fellow in matrimony, and a Christian; 
it is lawful to break the faith of matrimony and marry with another. 


He supports his position by a quotation from St. Ambrose: 
“Thou seest the Lord, Matt. 10:19, giveth license for adultery 
to divorce and marry again, and Paul for infidelity.”’?” 

Thomas Becon (1567), chaplain to Archbishop Cranmer, wrote 
an exceedingly polemical tract, entitled The Law of Christ and the 
Law of Antichrist, in which he indicates the right of a man to put 
away his wife for adultery and marry again, according to Matt. 
9:19, as against the law of Antichrist which separates from bed and 
board. He also says: 


Christ also by his Holy Apostle giveth liberty to the faithful man or woman, 
being coupled in marriage to such an idolater or infidel as will by no means 
forsake his idolatry or infidelity, but rather goeth about not only to defend it, 
but also to bring his faithful yokefellow unto it, so that the faithful cannot live 
with the unfaithful with a good conscience and according to the word of God, 
to marry again. These be the words: “Ifthe unbelieving depart, let him depart. 
A brother or sister is not in subjection tosuch. But God hath called us in peace.” 
Antichrist will by no means suffer any divorcement so to be made, although the 
guiltless person burn never so greatly, and be never so much encumbered both in 
body and in conscience. Take the whore again if ye will, other wife ye get 
none.?8 


There is no doubt also that the matrimonial caprices and adven- 
tures of Hery VIII helped to mold sentiment against the then 
existing canon law of matrimony, so that its complete abolition was 
contemplated. 

A commission was issued by Henry VIII, and renewed by his son, Edward 
VI, authorizing Archbishop Cranmer and other leading ecclesiastics to inquire 
into the subject, and report to the crown the result of their deliberations. These 
commissioners embodied their opinions and suggestions in the form of a work 


which was subsequently published, under the title of Reformatio Legum Eccle- 
siasticarum. 


This commission, which in its final form “‘consisted of eight bishops, 
eight divines, eight civilians, and eight common lawyers,” finished 
its work in 1552. On the subject of divorce and remarriage, as 
compared with the canon law, it was absolutely revolutionary. 

The tenth [article] was about adultery. A clergyman guilty of it was to for- 
feit all his goods and estate to his wife and children; or, if he had none, to the 


27 Early Writings, pp. 379-85. 28 Prayers, p. 532. 
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poor, or some pious use; and to lose his benefice, and be either banished, or 
imprisoned during life. A laymen was to restore his wife’s portion, and to give 
her the half of his goods, and be imprisoned, or banished, during life. Wives 
that were guilty were to be in like manner punished. But the innocent party 
might marry again; yet such were rather exhorted, if they saw hope of amendment, 
to be reconciled to the offending party. No marriage was to be dissolved without 
a sentence of divorce. Desertion, long absence, capital enmities, where either 
party was in hazard of their life, or the constant perverseness, or fierceness of 
a husband against his wife, might induce divorce; but little quarrels might not 
do it; nor a perpetual disease, relief in such a misery being one of the ends of 
marriage. But all separation from bed and board, except during a trial, was 
to be taken away.”9 


Very properly does Mr. Edmund Robertson, barrister at law, say 
of this proposed code: “The leaders of the Reformation sanctioned 
principles which would even now be considered liberal.”3° But the 
Rejormatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum was never enacted. 


A series of misfortunes, the principal one of which was the death of the king, 
not any want of confidence in the utility of the plan, prevented its being carried 
into effect.3* 


The law remained unchanged. The constitution of marriage belonged to 
the jurisdiction of the ecclesiastical courts. The tie was indissoluble. The 
marriage, indeed, might be declared null and void in certain cases, e. g., where 
the parties were within prohibited degrees of consanguinity. The proceeding 
was not a dissolution of marriage so much as a declaration that no real marriage 
had taken place between the parties. Divorce a mensa et thoro was granted for 
adultery and cruelty. Here the marriage, being originally good, was not dis- 
solved, but a separation was ordered for a limited or indefinite time. The spouses 
were not permitted to marry again. But while the law remained unchanged, 
the practice of getting complete divorce by private acts of Parliament had come 
into existence. The legislature did in particular cases that which it refused to 
do by a general law.3? 


But these “particular cases” were of infrequent occurrence. The 
sentiment of the church was opposed to divorce, and the parlia- 
mentary process was tedious and expensive. “Three suits—eccle- 
siastical, civil, and parliamentary—were necessary.” Hence, as 


29 Burnet, History of the Reformation, Vol. II, Book I, pp. 312 ff.; Bishop, Mar- 
riage and Divorce, sec. 30; Reeves, History of English Law, Vol. V, pp. 74 ff. 

3° Encyclopedia Britannica, article “ Divorce.” 

3t Bishop, ut supra. 

32 Encyclopedia Britannica, ut supra. 
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Mr. Robertson says, “divorce became a remedy for the rich. The 
poor were driven to bigamy.” 

But the Reformatio, which was printed in the year 1571, acted as 
a leaven. It helped to keep the Protestant sentiment alive, until, 
after more than three hundred years, its spirit and many of its recom- 
mendations were embodied in the English statutes of 1858, which 
have taken the matter of divorce out of the hands of the church and 
have lodged it with “The Court for Divorce and Matrimonial Causes.” 
These statutes make the following provision for the dissolution of 
marriage in sec. 27: 

It shall be lawful for any husband to present a petition to the said court, 
praying that his marriage may be dissolved, on the ground that his wife has since 
the celebration thereof been guilty of adultery; and it shall be lawful for any wife 
to present a petition to the said court, praying that her marriage be dissolved, 
on the ground that since the celebration thereof her husband has been guilty 
of incestuous adultery, or of bigamy with adultery, or of rape, or of sodomy or 
bestiality, or of adultery coupled with such cruelty as without adultery would have 
entitled her to a divorce a mensa et thoro, or of adultery coupled with desertion 
without reasonable excuse for two years or upwards. 


By sec. 57, after a dissolution of marriage, “it shall be lawful for 
the respective parties thereto to marry again, as if the prior marriage 
had been dissolved by death.” But no clergyman of the United 
Church of England and Ireland shall be compelled to solemnize the 
marriage of any person whose former marriage has been dissolved 
on the ground of his or her adultery, or shall be liable to any penalty 
for refusing.35 

Thus after more than three hundred years (we repeat it for the 
sake of emphasis) the essential principles relating to divorce and the 
marriage of divorced persons, enunciated by the Reformers, have 
been legislatively established in England, and have become a part 
of the statutory law of the land. Several principal causes of absolute 
divorce are named, and husband and wife are placed on an equality 
before the law. A second marriage is allowed to both parties di- 
vorced without distinction of being innocent or guilty. Separation 
a mensa et thoro is abolished in name, but “judicial separation,” 
having the same effect, is introduced, which no doubt was done out 


33 See Bishop, ut supra, sec. 65, note; and Encyclopedia Britannica, article ‘‘Di- 
vorce.” 
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of deference to the Roman Catholic church, since it does not appear 
in the recommendations of the Reformers. And certainly it cannot 
be justified by any teaching of the Scriptures, nor by sound prin- 
ciples of morality and law. Neither the Council of Trent nor the 
Catechismus quotes Scripture in its favor, and the English Bishop 
Cosin declares: 

The distinction betwixt bed and board and the bond is new, never mentioned 
in the Scripture, and unknown to the ancient church; devised only by the casuists 
and schoolmen in the Latin church.34 
Lord Stowell characterized it as casting the parties out “in the undefined 
and dangerous characters of a wife without a husband, and a husband 
without a wife;” and Judge Swift, as “placing them in a situation 
where there is an irresistible temptation to the commission of adultery, 
unless they possess more frigidity or more virtue than usually falls 
to the share of human beings;” and Bishop declares it to be 
one of the most corrupting devices ever imposed by serious natures on blindness 
and credulity; . . . . destitute of justice; ... . this ill-begotten monster of 
divorce a mensa et thoro, made up of pious doctrine and worldly stupidity; 

. this nuisance in law; . . . . in almost every place where marriage is 
known, this Folly walks with her—the queen and the slut, the pure and the 
foul, the bright and the dark, dwell together.35 
And yet this social and legal abomination, this child of asceticism 
and sophistry, begotten in an age when chastity was as little respected 
as it was practiced, when woman was held chiefly to be the slave 
and ministress of the passions of man—‘ this ill-begotten monster” 
is still upheld by the laws of England and of most of the states of 
the American Union, in its mission of insult, exasperation, and degra- 
dation; and that, too, without a single protest from those ecclesiastical 
bodies that have promulgated resolutions and canons on the divorce 
question. They have all aimed only to regulate the conduct of their 
clergy in the matter of marrying persons who have been divorced by 
the laws of the state, and they all show a disposition or a tendency 
to contract the principles enunciated by the Reformers, Luther (who 
declared in regard to the debitum conjugale: “If the wife will not, 
call the maid”), Melanchthon, Zwingli, Calvin, the Reformatio. And 
in some Protestant ecclesiastical bedies there is, it is believed, a hark- 

34 See Cosin’s Works, Vol. IV, p. 492. 

35 Bishop, ué supra, sec. 29. 
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ing back to the position of the Roman Catholic church. For instance: 
In the General Convocation of the Episcopal church, held in Boston 
in 1904, “upon a vote taken in committee of the whole,” it was resolved : 

No minister knowingly, after due inquiry, shall solemnize the marriage of 
any person who has a divorced husband or wife still living, if such husband or 
wife has been put away for any cause arising after marriage.5® 
And Bishop Doane has declared, in the North American Review 
for April, 1905, that 
all the Protestant churches are drawing toward the position that no marriage 
ought to be solemnized by any ecclesiastical body, or sanctioned by civil law, 
except to the innocent party in a suit for adultery. 

Now it is exactly this harking-back to Rome, this contraction 
of the principles enunciated by the Reformation, that makes it 
impossible to have rapprochement of state and church in dealing 
with the question of divorce. The Reformers believed that Christ 
and Paul enunciated principles rather than laid down canons, and 
that Matt. 19:9 and 1 Cor. 7:15 must be interpreted in the spirit 
rather than in the letter—that there is adultery and desertion that 
are not of the letter; that there are acts not specifically named by 
Christ and Paul that effectually contravene the purpose and office of 
marriage, and make it a minister of outrage and a seminary of vice 
and crime, injurious to the church and dangerous to the state. Shall 
the church by a rigorous interpretation of Scripture place herself 
on the side of cruelty, oppression, and degradation? Shall the church 
refuse release from a bond that binds twenty thousand wives in the 
state of New York to the support of twenty thousand drunkard 
husbands, and to participation in procreating broods of children, 
born heirs of poverty and vicious instincts, and placed from the hour 
of birth on the road that in thousands of instances leads to the alms- 
house, the penitentiary, the gallows? Will the church refuse surcease 
to such sorrow? Is not an incurably, brutishly inebriate husband 
a deserter of his wife? Does not such a one endanger the salvation 
of his wife’s soul? Has not such a one violated before God and 
man the solemn compact of marriage? Has he not profaned God’s 
holy institution ? 

Read in the foregoing pages the answer that Martin Luther, 

36 This resolution was subsequently lost in a vote by dioceses. 
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Philip Melanchthon, John Calvin, the English Reformers, would 
give to these questions. They all saw a principle involved in 1 Cor. 
7:15. And shall they be now cast out of the synagogue as heretical, 
unchristian despisers of God’s institution, enemies of righteousness, 
promoters of unchastity, overthrowers of the civil order? Are they 
not rather to be regarded as the heralds of a better morality and 
as the prophets of a higher civil order? Were they not such in fact ? 
Does not every civilized state the world over live and move in the 
light of their wisdom? Alas that in the matter of divorce the state 
should so licentiously and undiscriminatingly apply the principle 
they saw in 1 Cor. 7:15, and should make divorce so easy, as is the 
case in many of the states of the American Union! 

But the time has come when the state and the church, to the 
behoof of both, should seek to stand on common ground in the aboli- 
tion of a great abuse. In the attainment of this end, principles, 
not impulses, the spirit, not the letter, must have the right of way. 
Divorce should be made difficult. Only those acts should be justi- 
fied by the state and sanctioned by the church as causes for divorce 
which per se destroy the essence of marriage, or defeat its divine 
purpose, or menace the civil and political interests, or make marriage 
a seminary of vice and crime. Narrowness, rigorism, on the part of 
the church will beget license on the part of the state. But rapproche- 
ment will be difficult. The Roman Catholic church has her dogma, 
and the Protestant churches are in confusion. And the difficulty 
is increased by the fact that we do not know where and what the church 
is. A Catholic or a Protestant can easily name the notes of the church, 
but in neither case does the thing noted correspond to a concrete 
object. A highly honored Episcopalian clergyman has recently written: 

It is plain that Christ had in mind a church; it is plain that the thing which 
we call the church is not the thing he had in mind. The difficulty which one con- 
fronts at the outset is to find the thing at all. 

To speak exactly, there is no objective reality to which the title “Christian 
church” can be applied . . . . There are not one-half as many separate govern- 
ments in the world today as there were even a century ago. So far as one can 
see, there is a much more immediate prospect of a Catholic state than of a Catholic 


church. It isa startling fact that the most potent divisive force at work in human 
society is the church. There are churches in plenty, but there is no church.37 


And the same writer credits the late Professor Bruce with saying: 
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I am disposed to think that a great and increasing portion of the moral worth 
of society lies outside the Christian church, separated from it, not by godlessness, 
but rather by exceptionally intense moral earnestness. Many, in fact, have left 
the church in order to be Christians. 


No candid person of observation and experience can deny that 
these strictures contain a large volume of truth. We do not know 
exactly what or where the church is; and it is certain that church 
members do not have a monopoly of the domestic, social, civil, 
political, or commercial virtues. Hence it is presumptuous for the 
church to set herself forward as the exclusive censor of morals, or 
as the only conservator of the matrimonial institution, or as the sole 
divinely chartered corrector of the abuses of the right of divorce. 
In all these spheres the church has her function. But it may be 
justly charged that her delinquency has been great. It is the primary, 
the paramount, duty of the church—that is, of the churches; that is, 
of all those organizations that take the Divine Word as their law 
in regard to marriage—to get men and women ready “to marry 
in the Lord;” which is a very different function from that of enacting 
canons for the government of the clergy in the matter of marrying 
or not marrying “a person who has a divorced husband or wife still 
living.” It is the primary and paramount duty of the church in 
affairs matrimonial to tell the young what marriage is; what its duties, 
obligations, aims, and purposes are. The ignorance of most young 
people on these subjects is lamentable. Hence multitudes look on 
marriage, not so much as a moral, intellectual, religious union, as 
rather a bodily conjunction, whose end is carnal gratification and 
material gain. As a result of such false conceptions, in a vast num- 
ber of instances “holy wedlock” is contracted under the inspiration 
of erotic poetry, or under the impulse of “the lust of the flesh,” or 
at the solicitation of a flourishing bank account. In the case of such 
marriages disappointment is inevitable; divorce and separation are 
probable. It is now too late for the churches to pass resolutions 
and enact canons. The mischief has been done. The breach 
cannot be repaired. The clergy have missed their opportunity. 
They have not taught the boys and young men that God intends 
them to be husbands, and that on becoming husbands they “‘so ought 
to love their own wives as their own bodies” (Eph. 5:28); and the 

37 Dr. S. D. McConnell, in Christ, pp. 157, 159. 
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young women, that God formed them to be wives, and that on becom- 
ing wives they are to be “chaste, workers at home, kind, being in 
subjection to their own husbands.” It is the mission of the church 
to teach, inter alia, the divine economy of marriage in its ethical 
and religious principles as the foundation and the means of that 
personal and spiritual communion which human nature craves, 
and which only marriage can yield. 

Now on this point the Protestant churches have been . almost 
criminally delinquent. The Protestant catechisms make little or 
no provisions for instruction on the subject of marriage and on the 
duties of husbands and wives; and the Protestant pulpit is almost 
dumb on the subjects of marriage and divorce. Indeed, inquiry 
reveals the fact that very few English-speaking American ministers 
ever preach on these subjects. As a consequence of such delinquen- 
cies, very few young men and women of Protestant affiliations enter 
into “holy wedlock” clearly understanding that it is a divine insti- 
tution, and that it has its root in the ethos as well as in the pathos 
of human nature, and that it is indissoluble, except as the result 
of the commission of crimes that degrade humanity and imperil 
the salvation of souls. ; 

But the Protestant conscience is being aroused on the question 
of divorce. The danger now is that its activity will lead to what 
Bishop Martensen calls “a non-evangelical partiality,” which cannot 
command the respect of the saner portion of the community, and 
which will tend to the secularization—that is, to the degradation— 
of marriage by turning over its official ratification to aldermen 
and justices of the peace. Place must be left for discrimination, 
and possibly for concessions. Evangelical principles, rather than 
ecclesiastical inhibitions, must be allowed to decide. Consciences 
must not be burdened. The salvation of souls must not be imper- 
iled. ‘For it is better to marry than to burn” (1 Cor. 7:9); “God 
hath called us in peace” (1 Cor. 7:15). The pre-eminent function 
of the church in these matters is didactic, not legislative and judicial. 
Her duty is to strive to elevate the public conscience, and to hold 
up the moral and religious features of marriage. When she shall 
have served faithfully in her educational function, she may then 
promulgate appropriate resolutions and canons. 





THE CATHOLIC CULTUS OF THE VIRGIN MARY’ 
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The beliefs and practices of the Roman and Greek Catholic 
churches with regard to the virgin Mary are, of course, the result 
of growth, rather than original inheritances from the days of Christ 
and his apostles. They exhibit traceable stages of development, 
covering all Christian history from the Nicene age to the Vatican 
Council of 1870. In treating the facts in the present article it seems 
advisable, for purposes of clearness and literary coherence, to make 
the following arrangement: 

I. The causative factors which resulted, during the Nicene and 
post-Nicene periods, in an apotheosis of Mary. 

II. The position of Mary in the medieval age, leading to the 
Festival of the Conception, first celebrated at Lyons in 1139. 

III. The Francisco-Dominico-Jesuitical battle over the immaculate 
conception, from the time of Duns Scotus to the promulgation of that 
dogma by Pius IX, 1854, and the correlative decision on infallibility 
in 1870. 

I 

In the origin and early development of the Marian apotheosis 
we may distinguish six causative factors: 

1. The religious tendencies of the people among whom Christianity 
was primarily propagated. 

The Palestinian recipients of the new faith were mainly Semites. 
As the church extended beyond the borders of the Holy Land, it 
came into contact with the Aryan race, particularly its melano- 
chroic branches. These two distinct races possessed a common 

t BrstiocraPHy: General histories of the Christian church: Augustus Neander, 
Philip Schaff, Henry C. Sheldon. Hefele, History of the Councils. Monographs: 
Felix Bungener, The Council of Trent, Rome and the Council (Vatican); Theodore 
A. Buckley, The Council of Trent; Edward Preuss, The Immaculate Conception, 
Berlin; Charles Morris, The Aryan Race, Its Origin and Achievements; George W. 
Cox, Mythology of the Aryan Nations. Articles in ecclesiastical encyclopedias. 
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tendency in family religion—that of ancestor- and hero-worship. 
Even the Hebrew nation, trained through long centuries in the worship 
of Jehovah, exhibits striking marks of this tendency in its sacred 
records—the Old Testament Scriptures. The peculiarity of this 
ancestor- and hero-cult was that, among the Aryans, it never became, 
save in isolated instances, the formal religion of the people. It 
was often so much a family matter as to be secret, strangers being 
rigidly excluded from its observances and the ritual sacredly preserved 
as an esoteric mystery. Nor, prior to Christianity, did formal religion, 
when introduced from without or developed as civilization advanced, 
ever gain a strong hold on these peoples, except in so far as it strictly 
embodied the ancestor- and hero-worship. The real gods of Greece 
were not the mighty dwellers on Olympus, but the heroes, demigods, 
and household deities. The ares and penates of Rome were even 
more powerful than the gods of the Pantheon. Persecution of the 
Christians under the pagan empire, where it was not generated by 
local hatreds of a political, social, or commercial character, largely grew 
out of the feeling that the genius of the empire, embodied in the person 
of the emperor—in other words, the patron deity of the combined 
Roman clans—was insulted in the Christian refusal to bow before 
him. In the homes of our Teutonic forefathers the hearth-fire was 
closer to their real faith than Odin or Thor, since it represented the 
spirits of departed heroes and giants of the family or clan. Robin 
Goodfellow, sprites, fairies, gnomes, trolls, etc., are the still existing 
remnants in folklore of a racial tendency which centuries of Christian 
training have not entirely eradicated. 

The Christian church came into contact with this tendency before 
it had been weakened. There were abstract ideas inseparably con- 
nected with the concept of a purely spiritual, non-material God 
which proved difficult of comprehension to the common man of post- 
apostolic days. He wanted something concrete. This Christianity 
furnished him, in a measure, in its presentation of Christ, the God- 
Man. But generations of heredity impelled him to believe in the 
necessity of many and multiform intermediaries between the Abso- 
lute Deity and himself. Greek philosophy, with its rationalistic 
deism, fostered this view. Therefore, even in Pauline and Johan- 
nine times, it was found that the true faith had to contend with 
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the embodiments of this race-faith as exhibited in embryonic Ebionism 
and Gnosticism. Such a tendency could adequately be overcome 
only by a slow process of education and enlightenment. Persecution 
helped to purify the church for a time; but a sharp, sudden, and 
startling change was at hand. 

2. The abrupt transformation, due to the accession of Constantine, 
of the Christians from contemptuously tolerated or fiercely perse- 
cuted sectaries into favored exponents of the state religion, and, 
often, into officials of authority and power. 

The heathen, never scrupulous as to real faith, readily flocked 
into the church, and there was a consequent lowering of the moral 
and spiritual tone of Christianity. Illustrative of the pagan atti- 
tude is the famous gibe of a prominent Roman senator: “Make me 
bishop of Rome and I will turn Christian tomorrow.” The bishops 
and presbyters, rejoicing in their new peace and honor, zealous for 
the greater glory of the church, welcomed the thousands who came 
seeking baptism; but, while endeavoring to correct and elevate the 
spiritual understanding of their converts, they unconsciously accommo- 
dated themselves to the lower standard. It was inevitable that the 
vast multitude of superstitious, illiterate, often degenerate heathen 
who pressed within the fold would not lose their ingrained notions 
and racial religious tendencies by a short course in the catechism. 
They looked upon the martyrs of past persecutions much as, before 
their conversion, they regarded the manes, lares, penates, and heroic 
dead. That natural and proper feeling which showed respect to 
the death days of the martyrs as the birthdays of their heavenly 
nativity, was easily perverted into a matter of processions, feasts, 
night vigils—in which both sexes participated, with the result of 
frequent immorality—and the like. The pagan rites after which 
these ceremonies were modeled had just died, or were perhaps only 
moribund. It was in the Aryan blood to pay some sort of worship 
to heroes and martyred ancestors, whether of spiritual or material 
genealogy. It was in the Greek and Latin blood dearly to love 
spectacles and shows. Therefore it was certain that such peoples 
would fail to distinguish between honor paid to the God of the 
martyr, at the grave of the martyr, through the martyr, and honor 
to the martyr himself as a sort of subsidiary god. Hence arose 
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a veneration of saints. The church fathers clearly differentiated 
this veneration from the worship of God, but it is doubtful if the 
masses ever grasped such a distinction. Augustine, with his keen 
intellect, either originated or gave the weight of his name to the three 
varieties of worship taught by the Greek and Roman churches of 
today: Jaireia, as the worship due to the Trinity alone; douleia, as 
the honor or veneration to be paid to the saints; hyper-douleia, as 
the unusual and unique honor or veneration to be paid to the virgin. 

3. Man’s instinctive adoration of the feminine ideal. 

Impure man admires purity. Selfish man admires unselfishness. 
Gress man admires daintiness and refinement. In the midst of an 
age as impure as any history records, there was not lacking an ideal 
of cold, beautiful, unwavering chastity, personified in the Greek 
Artemis. No period of human residence on the earth, so far as 
observed, is without traces of the influence of this ideal. Christianity 
emphasized sexual morality as no other religion had ever done. The 
chastity of its female converts was no small element in the forces 
which account for its wonderful progress during the first four centu- 
ries. It was not strange, rather it was inevitable, that the mother of 
Jesus, the highly favored among women, the one who stood closest 
to Christ in his worldly relationships, the lovely model of sweet, 
gracious, modest womanhood, should be accounted worthy of prime 
distinction among the growing category of saints. 

Further, the tremendous influence of hereditary sensuality in 
the constitution of the peoples about whom we are writing, an influ- 
ence hardly comprehensible to us at this day, made them pecu- 
liarly liable to speculate about and delight in the mysteries attendant 
upon the purely physical side of the incarnation, and to emphasize 
its human instrument above its divine cause. 

But the word of God does not teach any such worship of the saints 
or of Mary. How, then, could the church, which held to the authority 
of the Bible, fall into so grievous error? ’ The answer is found in 
the fourth factor in the apotheosis of Mary. 

4. The influence of tradition. 

Absence of books, or their tremendous cost, reduced the mass 
of the people, even those not illiterate, to the necessity of getting 
their knowledge of the Scriptures from the public reading of them. 
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Also, the view which the people would take of any given dogma, 
mode of worship, or law of conduct, instead of being based upon 
a careful and independent study of the Bible, was necessarily colored 
by the interpretation and teaching of the few men who could and did 
examine the sacred Word. Thus the clergy were given an unusual 
power. It was virtually unchecked by any intelligent criticism, 
save from clerical sources. 

Even among the clergy there was developed a servitude to tra- 
dition. The Scriptures were the source of authority, the norm of 
truth; but by whom were they authoritatively to be interpreted? 
Manifestly, the greatest heed would be given to such teachers as could 
claim a direct apostolic sanction for their hermeneutics. If, for 
instance, after the death of John the Beloved, a question of interpreta- 
tion arose, what more natural than that Polycarp, the intimate and 
disciple of John, should be considered most competent to answer? He 
would know, most likely, what John thought about the scripture in 
question, or would, at least, give his verdict in accord with Johannine 
principles of exposition. When Polycarp was dead, his successor 
Ireneus would be tendered, or would claim, a special accuracy in 
exegesis, because of his acquaintance with Polycarp, who was the 
direct disciple of John. And so on, through Hippolytus, to endless 
generations of apostolic succession, so called. Thus, while it was 
undoubtedly true that many of the real and valuable traditions 
of the apostles were handed down orally, and helped to prevent 
and refute numerous errors, it was also of equal certainty that, in 
the decision of the countless questions concerning Scripture interpreta- 
tion, and involving faith and practice in points upon which the 
Bible did not declare definitely, the disciples of the apostles and 
sub-apostolic fathers, being but fallible, mortal men, would make 
many mistakes. 

The bishops and teachers of the church who had, by virtue of 
superior piety, administrative ability, or learning, gained great 
influence among the people, were soon appealed to as possessing 
an authority little short of plenary inspiration. By the time of the 
first ecumenical council, held at Nicwa in 325, the authority of 
tradition had almost superceded, at least in the popular mind, that 
of the Word of God. Not confessedly so, it must clearly be remem- 
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bered; for the Nicene fathers expressly affirm the Scriptures to be 
the ultimate norm of truth; but, since tradition was the norm of 
hermeneutic, the Scriptures would teach what tradition said they 
taught. 

Nor were there wanting instances in which the weight of a great 
name, or the claim of direct apostolic sanction, were unrighteously 
used to bolster the errors of the unscrupulous. 

It is plain that the tendency to sail with the popular wind, which 
existed in church dignitaries of that age as well as in this, easily pre- 
vailed on many who held ecclesiastical office, so that they approved 
or winked at beliefs and practices which more independent clergymen 
considered erroneous. The people carried the clergy along with 
them. Even the fearless and powerful Augustine, and with him such 
strenuous men as John Chrysostom and the two Gregories of Nazi- 
anzen and Nyssa, were unable to stem the tide in some matters of 
which they disapproved. The worship of Mary and the saints met 
the popular mood and pleased the popular fancy; so the great leaders, 
confronted by an enthusiasm they were really powerless to curb, 
endeavored to point out and maintain a distinction between the 
worship of God and the veneration of the saints; between Jaireia and 
douleia. But, once having given way, even partially, to the pre- 
vailing opinion, these same great men were afterward quoted as con- 
servators and expounders of the tradition which, through them, thus 
received the more impressive authority. 

The course, in short, was this: If the people, through superstition, 
or racial tendency, or semi-heathen perversion of the truth, believed 
a certain thing or practiced it, the time was not long ere someone 
in place of power was found to declare it a true dogma. As he was 
a successor of the apostles, he spoke with authority. Thenceforth, 
in ever-increasing volume, the weight of tradition was added to am- 
plify and perpetuate the error. 

5. Asceticism and monachism. 

People and clergy both were thrown under the spell of asceticism 
and monachism. Enthusiasm in the early church manifested itself 
in martyrdom, or “confession,” as it was technically termed. The 
confessors were heroes. Long before Constantine put an end to 
persecution, there were many whese view of martyrdom was not 
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much removed from that fanaticism which causes the Mohammedan 
to court death in battle with the infidels, that he may go straight and 
swiftly to the houris in Paradise. Constantine’s accession produced 
a sort of renaissance in enthusiasm through the introduction of a 
multitude of converts, and this intensity of earnestness, since the 
civil power no longer oppressed the faith, sought an outlet in the 
vagaries and absurdities of such ascetics as Simon Stylites and hosts 
of similar saints. The influence of these men was boundless. Mon- 
achism, the cloister form of asceticism, spread with almost incredible 
rapidity. Both of these phases of religious activity regarded the 
body as evil, or the source of evil, and therefore to be mortified unnatu- 
rally in all its desires and passions. Men starved, mutilated them- 
selves, assumed postures and modes of living involving the most 
awful hardship. How much of Persian theosophy, of neo-Platonism, 
of Gnosticism was involved in these excesses, it is difficult to determine. 
But the greatest and most lasting evil flowing from asceticism in its 
various forms was its degradation of the married state. Celibacy 
and virginity were exalted above all that is called God. Men left 
their wives, women left their husbands, cloisters were filled with 
devotees of both sexes, all despising as utterly incompatible with 
real holiness that union of husband and wife which Christ approved 
and which God had provided when he set the solitary in families. 
The whole Catholic world went mad. Great fathers of the church, 
Jerome particularly, wrote and preached against marriage and in 
favor of celibacy. 

Racial tendencies and heathen modifications of the pure Christian 
doctrine had led to veneration of saints; the adoration of the feminine 
ideal, together with the peculiar relationship of Mary to Christ, 
had designated her as “queen of saints;” tradition, ever complaisant, 
had placed the Virgin in the position of the “natural” intermediary 
between the suppliant and the Son. But Mary had given birth to 
Jesus and had married Joseph. How were the ascetics to get over 
this concrete contradiction of their celibate argument? The answer 
was easy. They “went into the enemy’s country” and appropriated 
his ammunition. Mary’s marriage was simply eliminated by the 
process of inventing legends, which the people believed and tradition 
verified. By twists of Scripture, too fallacious and absurd to examine 
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here in detail, Joseph was declared an aged man when he married 
the Virgin, and the union made merely one of protection to the mother 
of Jesus. The brothers of Christ were either made sons of Joseph 
by a former marriage, or called cousins. Mary’s perpetual virginity 
was vehemently asserted. 

Some of the myths and legends go to obscene and disgusting lengths. 
Our Lord’s birth, as well as his conception, was declared miraculous; 
he was born ex clauso utero. So Ambrose of Milan, Tertullian, 
Jerome, Gregory the Great. It was but a step to say that Mary 
was sinless; and Augustine took it. He regarded the Virgin as exempt 
from actual sin, propter honorem Domini. This train of reasoning, 
from the holiness of Christ to the holiness of his mother, was the 
germ of later evils. It was practically the argument followed, because 
of the weight of Augustine’s name, in the scholastic campaign for 
the immaculate conception. 

A considerable portion of the apocryphal literature regarding 
Mary was denounced by the more sensible bishops, and even con- 
demned by Pope Gelasius, about 496; but the condemnation did not 
avail to prevent much of it from entering and abiding in Catholic 
tradition. 

6. Christological controversies. 

The belief and praxis hereinbefore sketched had now reached the 
stage where opportunity only was needed to secure the sanction of 
formal theological definition and authority. This chance came at 
the Council of Ephesus, in 431, when Cyril of Alexandria, by methods 
which an American municipal “boss” might well envy, secured the 
condemnation of Nestorius, patriarch of Constantinople, because of 
the latter’s opposition to the term theotokos, “mother of God,” as 
applied to Mary. Cyril was not primarily concerned with the honor 
to be assigned to Mary; but with the question of the real nature of 
Christ. Nestorius leaned toward the Antiochan view, which pressed 
the completeness of the two natures in Christ almost, if not quite, 
to the point of giving him a double personality. Athanasius and 
the Alexandrians went equally far in the direction of Monophysi- 
tism. Cyril’s victory in honor of Christ was also a victory for Mari- 
olatry. Thenceforward the name theotokos, in distinction from chris- 
totokos, was the shibboleth of orthodoxy. Throughout the great 
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christological controversies of Nestorianism, Eutychianism, Mono- 
physitism, and Monothelitism there was the same reflection of glory 
from the Son to the mother. 


II 


The theory of the church with regard to Mary had now received 
the form it retained down to the twelfth century; but the practice of 
Mariolatry gained a tremendous impulse, along with the worship of 
the saints, especially in the post-Nicene period, by the introduction 
of images and pictures. The iconoclastic controversies, in the 
eighth century, only served to bring out the defense that it was not 
the image which was worshiped, but the God or saint represented 
by the image. As if any idolatry ever began with the image itself! 

Semi-iconoclasm gained an ascendency in the Eastern church, 
which was in process of rapid congelation; and, save for an increased 
blindness in the matter of relic- and picture-worship, its dogma and 
practice with regard to the Virgin have remained fixed in post- 
Nicene form down to the present time. We may, therefore, virtually 
dismiss the Greek church from further consideration.? 

Odoacer overthrew the Western Empire in the fifth century. 
Mohammedanism gained mighty sway in the seventh. Great, suc- 
cessive waves of pagan or semi-pagan barbarism swept over Europe. 
By these means the understanding of the church was still more 
effectually darkened and its doctrine debased. In such a period 
those elements of the faith which most readily lent themselves to 
idolatry naturally suffered most in purity and gained most in practice. 
Saints, relics, images, with Mary, as queen of heaven, at their head, 
almost completely absorbed the worship of the people. Scott’s 
picture of Louis XI, given us in Quentin Durward, is a faithful one. 
The shrewd, far-seeing, unscrupulous monarch, with a hatband 
stuck full of images, at frequent intervals withdrawing one and bowing 
before it, is no exaggeration. No legend was too foolish to be believed. 
no miracle too absurd to gain instant credence, no extravagance 
too great to catch and hold the popular superstition. Feasts and 
festivals multiplied. The festivals of Mary were great events. Those 
of her birth, annunciation, purification, and assumption to heaven, 


2 Joannes Damascenus, Hom. in annuntiationem Mariae Virginis. 
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about which endless tales were told, led naturally, in the year 1139, 
to the celebration of a Festival of the Conception of Mary. 

The Chapter of St. Stephen and John the Baptist, assembled at 
Lyons in consequence of the death of their archbishop, did not 
immediately set about the election of his successor; but, under the 
leadership of one of their canons, instituted the new festival. Calcu- 
lating back from the date of the Festival of the Nativity of the Virgin 
—according to legend, September 8—they decided upon December 
8 as the date of her conception. 

The jubilant celebrants were roundly censured by Bernard of 
Clairvaux, in a letter addressed to the chapter. Bernard believed 
in a sanctificatio in utero of the Virgin, so that she was sinless from 
her birth, but strenuously objected to celebrating her conception. 
The great churchman said, in his letter to the chapter: 

Even I heartily hold the birth of Mary to be holy, and worthy of a festival 
within the pale, and through the interposition, of the church; for I believe firmly, 
with the church, that she was sanctified in the womb of her mother, so that 
she came to light sinless. What shall we do more? Celebrate the conception 
which preceded the birth already celebrated, because, if it had not been for the 
former, that which we do honor would not have taken place? Why, if desired, 
we might upon the same grounds appoint special festivals to the honor of both 
the parents of Mary; and anyone who wished it could demand them in like manner 


for their grandparents and great-grandparents; and so on without end—festivals 
without number.’ 


Bernard further remarks that a solemn feast always involves the 
idea that the thing celebrated is holy. ‘Was such the case with 
the conception of the Virgin?” he asks. “He who maintains that 
must yield to the belief that Mary had been sanctified before she had 
existed.’’4 


These words of the abbot of Clairvaux, and the section from which 
they are taken, would seem to indicate that the dogma of immaculate 
conception was not intentionally taught by the festival at Lyons. 
Bernard seems to point out the immaculacy as a necessary and 
reprehensible deduction from the festival, but a deduction which 
the celebrants had not hitherto grasped. He treats the immaculate 
conception as the reductio ad absurdum which utterly demolishes 


3 Cited by Edward Preuss, The Immaculate Conception (Berlin). 
4 Ibid. 
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the conception festival, so far as its theological basis was con- 
cerned. 

But, as often in the early history of Mariolatry, the voice of a great 
teacher of the church was not sufficient to stem the tide of popular 
approval of this latest extravagance of superstition. Cloister after 
cloister took up the festival. In 1146 the abbot of St. Albans, in 
England, introduced the observance into his monastery and defended 
it against the views of Bernard. In France Bernard’s influence was 
greater, and, after his death, the University of Paris entered the fray 
against the festival. The Lyonese view became a cause celébre. 
Peter Lombard, father of Scholasticism, taught, in 1150, that the 
Holy Spirit first purified Mary from sin when he overshadowed her, 
and supported his statements by copious quotations from the early 
fathers. A hundred years later, Bonaventura and Thomas Aquinas, 
friends and fellow-students, agreed in attributing original sin to the 
Virgin. The Dominican order, to which Thomas belonged, has 
ever since followed him in this view, until compelled by papal authority, 
in 1854, to acquiesce in the contrary. 


III 

The criticisms of Bernard, Thomas, and Cardinal Bonaventura, 
while they could not prevent the celebration of the Festival of the 
Conception, which, by the beginning of the fourteenth century, had 
captured a third of France and nearly all of England, at least effected 
a caution about drawing from the festival any dogma of Mary’s 
freedom from original sin. But the temper of the populace, and 
of most clergymen, was such that a keen, powerful mind only was 
needed to lead them to this inference. Such an intellect was found 
in John Duns Scotus, born 1265 at Dunston, Northumberland. 
He studied first at Merton College, Oxford, under William de Warra, 
who was an earnest supporter of the conception festival. Then John 
spent seven years in Paris, where his success as a lecturer was so great 
that it aroused the jealousy of his colleague and senior, Reginald, 
who prevailed on the general of the Franciscans, to which order both 
belonged, to transfer John to Cologne. This was a serious reverse, 
as the University of Paris was the greatest of its day and the only 
theater of real world-power in scholasticism. The blow was too 
much for Scotus, and he died a few weeks after his transfer. 
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Duns Scotus was a fearless critic, and did not hesitate to oppose 
the opinions of any of the church fathers or schoolmen, when they 
differed from him. In this he was a marked contrast to Aquinas, 
to whom tradition was the breath of life. Philosophical sequence 
was more to Scotus. He must be logical, not traditional. So the 
seeming inconsistency in saying that the birth of Mary was holy, 
while her conception was in sin, resulted in his final promulgation 
of the immaculate conception. The schoolmen taught that the soul 
and body are independent creations of God, not a simultaneous 
result of procreation. On this view, Scotus reasoned that it was easy 
for the Lord to have created the soul of Mary without sin. His 
attitude toward the views of Aquinas—and we are here giving prac- 
tically an epitome of the theological and philosophical aspects of 
the whole Francisco-Dominican war—may be given in the words of 
Preuss. 


The first consideration of Aquinas had been: If Mary were conceived without 
original sin, she would not have stood in need of redemption through Christ. 
Scotus replies: To be preserved altogether from contact with sin is a much higher 
and more precious kind of redemption; and Christ would not have been by any 
means a plenary Redeemer, had he not enfolded in absolute purity at least one 


of his sheep. ‘“‘But,’”’ says Thomas, “she is begotten of sinful seed, and there- 
fore sinful.” Scotus answers: “‘Are not all sins, and especially original sin, 
blotted out by baptism in the case of every child of God? What God practically 
accomplishes every day in baptism, he could have wrought without any difficulty 
in the first moment of the conception.” Thomas says: “Did not Mary suffer 
pain like all others, andeven death? All pain is the punishment of sin.” ‘‘Yes,”’ 
says Scotus, “for all other people, but not in the case of Mary. This temporal 
punishment is laid on her, on no other ground than for the purpose of giving 
her an opportunity of acquiring merit before God.”’s 

Thus did John Duns Scotus earn for himeslf the title “ Doctor 
Subtilis.” He taught the new doctrine in his lectures, published it 
in his Oxford commentary on the sentences of Peter Lombard and 
in his reports from Paris, but. always with a subtle suggestion and 
some reserve. However, two hundred years later, Bernardino de 
Basti told a devout assemblage in his cloister a legend that there was 
a great debate, under the authority of the pope, at Paris, in which 
hundreds of Dominicans appeared, while Scotus stood alone for the 
Franciscans. Another added to the yarn that Scotus, relying purely 

5 Op. cit. 
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on his memory, consecutively and categorically overthrew exactly 
two hundred arguments of the Dominicans and converted the Uni- 
versity of Paris to the dogma. Of course, no such disputation ever 
took place, and the University of Paris opposed the immaculate 
conception many years after the death of Scotus. But such fictions 
were easy of invention and credence in that day. The Franciscans 
believed the story and embroidered it with all kinds of lace. 

Two men of the disciples of Scotus alone had the courage to ad- 
vance the new teaching— Peter Oriol and Francis Mayron. The 
former naively took advantage of an invitation to preach at the 
Dominican church of Toulouse at the Festival of the Conception in 
1314. The black friars had no idea that the immaculate concep- 
tion would be taught. But Oriol, who was a fine orator, calmly 
stuffed the whole doctrine down their throats in the course of his 
sermon. Then the row arose, which did not end until the Francis- 
can, Pius IX, was in the papal chair. 

The battle raged intermittently until the University of Paris, in 
consequence of a dispute as to how many Dominicans should be 
allowed in the theological faculty, got into ecclesiastical politics 
and took the Franciscan side of the controversy. The pope had 
interfered to reinstate certain deposed Dominican professors, and 
the University had resisted, but surrendered finally to Alexander IV. 
This humiliating submission engendered in the great college an intense 
hatred of the Dominican order. Thenceforward the struggle took 
a political cast, the immaculate conception being merely a handy 
vehicle with which to override opposition. 

In 1384 John of Montesono, a Dominican, preached a sermon 
in Paris which called forth a censure of the university, and, on its 
representations, the bishop of Paris condemned fourteen heresies, 
drawn from Montesono’s writings, principal among which, of course, 
was the doctrine of Mary’s original sin. Montesono appealed to 
the pope. Clement VII, the French captive at Avignon, anxious for 
his tiara, hastened to approve the sentence of the bishop and, though 
only inferentially, to approve the doctrine of immaculate conception. 
John Vital, a noisy, half-educated Franciscan, vehemently asserted 
that the pope had approved the dogma, and told all kinds of legends 
of divine judgments on the Dominicans for their opposition to “the 
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truth;” events which, it is almost needless to say, always happened at 
some place far distant from the locality of narration. But the people 
swallowed the stories, and the doctrine became more firmly implanted 
in their minds. 

Its acceptance grew rapidly until the Council of Basle, in 1431. 
This council, among other matters, took up the dogma and, suitably 
with the custom of the times, appointed four debaters, two for each 
side. John of Montenegro and John de Torquemada represented the 
Dominicans; the Franciscans had John Aymerici and the Asturian, 
John of Segovia, archdeacon of Villaviciosa. Torquemada and 
John of Segovia were the giants. The latter was pitted against 
Montenegro, and the Dominican was no match for him. Torque- 
mada, however, was made of better stuff. In preparing his brief, 
he searched through all the ecclesiastical traditions, from the times of the apostles 
downward, with unheard-of zeal; he wandered through archive after archive 
he levied toll upon every ecclesiastical library in Europe, either personally or by 
letter, and thus accumulated at length a treatise against the immaculate con- 
ception, which is certainly the most remarkable that any man has ever produced.® 

But the French party had no intention of giving Torquemada 
a chance at its champions. On appearing to present his thesis, 
he was put off with the plea that another, and more important, 
subject was under discussion, and it was not the time to take up 
that of the conception. Torquemada waited five months, but never 
got a hearing. Then, after this modest council had suspended the 
pope and affirmed its authority over the whole world, it passed a 
decree in favor of the immaculate conception, and forbade the teach- 
ing of contrary doctrine in pulpit or professional chair. Eugene IV 
thundered bulls and anathemas from Florence, but the dogma was 
acknowledged wherever the Council of Basle had weight. 

The next step came through the accession of Sixtus IV in 1471. 
Sixtus had been general of the Franciscan order, and required little 
persuasion to issue a deliverance upon a subject he had always advo- 
cated with frantic zeal. Nogaroli, a Veronese fanatic of the order, 
prepared a new mass and order for the celebration of the Feast of 
the Conception. Sixtus commended it officially. This new ritual 
was most extravagant in praise of the doctrine. It contained garbled 


6 Preuss, The Immaculate Conception. 
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Scripture quotations and invented extracts from the Fathers. For 
instance, the Song of Solomon 4:7 is referred to Mary and quoted 
thus: “Thou art altogether beautiful, my love; and there is no spot of 
original sin in thee.” 

But the Dominicans opposed Sixtus, as they had stood by Eugene. 
Vincenzo Bandelli, general of the black-robed order, one of the ablest 
orators and dialecticians of his time, took up the gauntlet, and spoke 
to the point so effectively that the tiara and Franciscan order both 
trembled. Duke Hercules of Este cited Bandelli and the leading 
Franciscans before him for a public disputation, at which Bandelli 
was more than victor. The able Dominican followed up the discussion 
with a book, in which he gives two hundred and sixty patristic and 
traditional witnesses against the immaculatists. Nogaroli and his 
tool, Sixtus, were virtually pilloried before all Europe. Sixtus was 
induced to issue a bull which anathematized all who should declare 
the dogma of the sinless conception a heresy, but he also condemned 
those who should say heresy to Bandelli’s views. Succeeding popes, 
however, and most of the bishops, even the scholars of Leipzig and 
Frankfort, continued to favor the Franciscan teaching. Then 
dawned the Reformation. 

Luther and his fellow-Protestants were too busy with the positive 
work of actually reforming and converting themselves and their 
followers to make the immaculate conception a major issue. None of 
the reformers apparently paid more than incidental attention to it. 
Luther simply said that the Scriptures did not specifically teach any- 
thing concerning the holiness of Mary or her relation to the Godhead, 
save in the fact of the incarnation; therefore it was unsafe to dogma- 
tize about it. He did, however, in his sermons charge Mary with 
actual and original sin. The Protestant position on the Scriptures, 
in any event, carried with it the ultimate rejection of Mariolatry and 
all saint-worship. It is incidentally interesting to note that Cardi- 
nal Cajetan agreed with Luther on one point at waiinns thundered 
against the immaculate conception. 

The Council of Trent, in 1545-46, was besieged, of course, with 
demands for a settlement of the dogma as an article of faith along 
with its consensus of Catholic doctrine. It came upon the vexing 
question in the sessions where original sin was discussed and defined. 
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Cardinal Pacheco appeared as the immaculatist champion. But the 
council, confronted by a united Lutheranism, concretely expressed 
in the Augsburg Confession, felt the necessity of condemning heresy 
without and of presenting a united Catholicism within, to oppose the 
Protestants. They were therefore very loath to take up a doctrine 
which had convulsed the Roman church for four centuries. Which- 
ever way it was decided, it would prove a weapon in the hands of the 
Lutherans. So a compromise was agreed upon. The deliverance, 
after much deliberation, ran as follows: “The synod declares that it 
is not its purpose to include the virgin Mary in its decree upon original 
sin, further than to revive the bull of Sixtus IV relating thereto, 
together with the penalties therein.” This simply left the status 
quo ante. 

There now came upon the scene a new and powerful factor, that 
of the Society of Jesus. The shrewd leaders of this order soon per- 
ceived that to espouse the cause of Mary was to win the Catholic 
populace. They therefore espoused it. About 1577 Peter de Hondt, 
a Dutch Jesuit, issued a work on the immaculate conception, directed 
primarily against the Lutheran centuriators of Magdeburg. Bellar- 
mino, the great Jesuit of Italy, also wrote a powerful book. In 
1593 the fifth general assembly of Loyola’s followers officially com- 
mitted the order to the Franciscan view, instructing its members to 
accept the opinions of Duns Scotus. This marks an epoch in immacu- 
latist progress. Approximately at this time the Carmelites, Bene- 
dictines, and other monastic orders formally joined the movement. 
The Dominicans were left alone. To Spain itself, the country of 
Dominic de Guzman, the area of action was soon transferred. Here 
the fiercest and most characteristic’battles were fought. We can but 
briefly sketch them. 

Throughout the reign of Philip II the immaculate-conception 
doctrine had steadily been advancing in his kingdom. Spain’s real 
lords were the Dominicans, to whom were committed the inquisito- 
rial powers, of which the Franciscans were naturally very jealous. 
These latter, seeing that only a spark was needed to set afire popular 
zeal for Mary, promptly proceeded to furnish a whole shower of 
sparks. 

In the midst of the Alhambra, at Granada, stands the hill Valpa- 
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raiso. Here, in 1588, workmen found, under the ruins of a tower, 
a tin box; and it proved to contain a sheet of parchment, written on 
both sides, a piece of linen cloth, and a small bone. The vellum 
was a narrative of St. Patricius, who had concealed the box there 
in apostolic days. St. Cecilius also testified on the parchment 
that the bone was from the body of St. Stephen the Martyr, and 
that the piece of linen was half of the handkerchief used by the 
Virgin at the Cross. The hill, during the next eight years, proved a 
veritable mine of apostolic finds, such as lead tablets marking the 
ashes of no less than nine martyrs of Neronian and early persecutions, 
numerous tin boxes, and lots of books. Of these latter, the one by 
St. Cecilius, entitled Of the Home of Glory and of the Habitation of 
Woe, contained the following sentences: 

This Virgin Mary, this Holy One, this Elect One, has been preserved from 
original sin. This truth is established by a council of the apostles. Whosoever 
denies it is excommunicated and accursed, and will not be saved; but, on the 
contrary, lost forever.’ 

The archbishop ordered a Te Deum, sent a detailed story of the 
finds to Pope Clement VIII, and asked for an assembly to declare 
upon the genuineness of the discoveries. The Dominicans, to whom 
the clumsiness of this series of forgeries and spurious relics was as 
nuts and raisins, lost no time in exposing the colossal fraud. But 
the august commission, composed of a noble, two bishops, an abbot, 
and thirty-three doctors of theology, pronounced the relics genuine. 
They did not, it is true, declare the manuscripts authentic, but a 
little omission of that kind in no way retarded the people’s acceptance 
of them. 

About this time the Jesuit Louis of Molina published a book on 
divine grace and free will which was anti-Augustinian in character. 
This the Dominicans made a casus belli. The Jesuits, Franciscans, 
Benedictines, and Carmelites united against their enemies, and sought 
the aid of court and king. Philip III was ignorant and bigoted. 
His wife was of the Austrian house, and had with her as friend and 
adviser one of the most intense conception fanatics of the day, in 
the person of her cousin, Margaret of Austria, a Franciscan nun. 
During the reigns of Philip III and his son every ounce of influence 


7 Preuss, op. cit. 
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was exerted to secure the condemnation and expulsion of the hated 
Dominicans. Spurious letters and chronicles dating from apostolic 
times were freely fabricated. Mistresses of kings and popes were 
bought up. Spanish embassies, headed by proud Andalusian nobles, 
and ecclesiastics, were kept for years in Rome, endeavoring to secure 
papal deliverances in favor of the immaculate conception and against 
the Dominicans. Results: Paul V, 1616, renewed the bulls of 
Sixtus IV and Pius V. In 1617 the Congregation of the Inquisiton, 
with papal approbation, commanded that the Dominican view should 
not henceforth openly be taught, in the pulpit, professorial chair, or 
elsewhere. Gregory XV, 1622, issued a bull forbidding the assertion 
or the writing, even in private, that the Virgin was conceived in sin. 
This was supposed to have settled the Dominicans. But, when the 
time came for celebrating the Conception Festival, the black friars 
shrewdly celebrated the conception of the immaculate Mary, not 
the immaculate conception of Mary. The next pope, Urban VIII, 
withstood the Spanish political influence and favored the Dominicans. 
Shortly after Urban’s death, King Philip IV visited a cataleptic nun 
who lived at Agreda, in the mountains of Aragon. This nun, Maria 
de Jesus, seems to have been a sort of medieval spiritualistic medium, 
or auto-hypnotic psychic, whose business it was to receive revelations 
from the Virgin. So copious were the appearances to Maria de Jesus 
of Mary the mother of Jesus that the nun was able to write a very 
full and complete history of the Virgin. Philip, impressed with the 
catalept’s piety, read the book and adopted its teachings. This 
was the signal for another coalition of the immaculatists against the 
Dominicans. This time they were able to prevail. A few years 
later Alexander VII, on December 8, 1661, issued his bull “Sollici- 
tudo,” which expressed the dogma of the immaculate conception 
almost as fully as Pius IX did later. He threatened the penalties of 
the church on all who celebrated the Festival of the Conception 
with any other view, or who differed in any other way from his 
decision. By this time the machinery of the Inquisition had passed 
from the hands of the Dominicans to the hands of the Jesuits. A 
royal ordinance followed in Spain and added to the penalties of the 
pope. The struggle of the black friars was virtually over, and the 
theology of Aquinas had given way to that of Scotus. 
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In 1676 John de Launoy, a Jansenist and a most brilliant analyst, 
wrote against the immaculate conception, but his work had no 
lasting effect. Pope Clement XI, 1708, enjoined as obligatory the 
Festival of the Conception, which had been free hitherto. Muratori, 
the famous librarian to the duke of Modena, wrote a powerful book 
Against Superstition, in 1741, in which he ably reviewed all the argu- 
ments against the immaculatists. Benedict XIV protected the writer, 
but ignored his doctrine. Alfonso de Liguori, 1696-1787, produced 
The Glory of Mary, the most fulsome and idolatrous work on the 
immaculate conception of post-Reformation times. It is reported 
to have been a favorite book of Pius IX. 

The Napoleonic wars and subsequent turmoil prevented theo- 
logical questions from being discussed to any great extent during the 
periods of conflict. Not until Pius IX ascended the papal throne, 
in 1846, was a new move made. This pope, soured by the loss of 
the papal territory in the wars of 1848, with melancholy superstition 
turned to the Virgin as his only help. In 1849 he sent out his well- 
known encyclical on the immaculate conception, asking the opinions 
of his bishops concerning it, and whether it was advisable formally 
to pronounce the dogma as an article of the faith. Many prelates 
preferred cowardly silence to negative answer, but of the six hundred 
replies received, all save about fifty were favorable. Some of the 
opposing bishops urged the fallacy of stirring up the question at an 
inopportune time; some thought a church council should be called; 
others considered the whole subject so uncertain as to render any 
definition unwise. Pius, however, was determined. On the festival 
day in 1854, before a solemn convocation, he formally proclaimed: 

The doctrine that the Most Blessed Virgin Mary was preserved from all origi- 
nal sin, in the very first moments of her conception, by a special grace of Almighty 
God, conferred upon her in view of the services to be rendered by our Redeemer 
Christ Jesus, is revealed by God, and must therefore be firmly and certainly be- 
lieved by all the faithful. Henceforth whoever dares (which God forbid) to think 
in his heart otherwise than is defined by us, is, as we hereby notify publicly, 
condemned by his own judgment, has made shipwreck of faith, and is fallen from 
the unity of the church. Whoever, amongst such, dares to publish by word of 


mouth, or in writing, or in any other way, what he thinks in his heart, subjects 
himself to the penalties provided in such cases. 


This deliverance was followed by the bull “Ineffabilis Deus,” 
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in which the dogma is declared to accord with the Scriptures and 
tradition. Let us examine, for a moment, the position of this deliv- 
erance with relation to well-recognized principles of Catholic dog- 
matism. 

The Fathers declared the Scriptures to be the norm of truth, 
the source of dogma. Post-Nicene and medieval scholasticism 
exalted tradition. It was repeatedly determined that no dogma 
should be laid upon the faithful as an article of faith, unless it had 
the foundation of Scripture and the authority of tradition; that is, 
apostolic or patristic tradition. But the Scriptures, as several bishops 
pointed out in 1854, do not teach the immaculate conception. Nor 
is there to be found a really great church father, down to the tenth 
century, who, when speaking soberly of doctrinal matters, does not 
teach that Mary was conceived in original sin. Ambrose, Augustine, 
Chrysostom, Athanasius, the two Gregories, Cyril, Tertullian, 
Gregory the Great, with other early fathers and the bulk of the school- 
men, are all against the dogma of Pio Nono. How, then, could he 
proclaim it as he does in the bull “Ineffabilis Deus”? The answer 
is partly to be found in Jesuitical casuistry, partly in the growth of 
the doctrine of papal infallibility. 

The commission which, in 1852-53, deliberated on the immaculate 
conception, decided, under the leadership of the Jesuit Perrone, 
that 


In order to make a certain opinion into a dogma, there is no need of any testimony 
out of Holy Scripture. Tradition alone, without any written witness, is sufficient 
of itself. In order to constitute tradition, it is necessary to have an unbroken 
line of witnesses leading back to the apostles; but the Catholic tradition is estab- 
lished if it can be proved that the general opinion of the church has at any time 
publicly declared itself upon the thesis in question.® 


This mixture of illogical contradictions is manifestly based on 
Bellarmino’s test of valid tradition, and amounts practically to a 
declaration that what commands the general assent of the church 
in the present must always have been at least implicitly believed by 
it, and so must rest back on apostolic teaching. Sheldon rightly 
observes: ‘Anyone ought to see that it is transparent hypocrisy 
to pretend that tradition is a real authority where such a rule prevails.” 


8 Malou, Die Consultoren, Vol. II, p. 352. 
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Did the dogma, however, command the general assent of the 
Roman church? More than half the six hundred replies to the pope’s 
encyclical of inquiry were from Italy, a good share of the remainder 
from Spain, less from France, and the rest sparsely sprinkled over 
the great Catholic world outside these countries. Opposition or 
silence dictated the replies from Ireland, England, Germany, America, 
and parts of France. 

Every appeal, since the time of Duns Scotus, for papal decision 
on the dogma of immaculate conception strengthened that of infalli- 
bility. The two doctrines grew together, and each reached its major- 
ity about the same time. Logically, infallibility should have come 
first; but, when immaculacy had been declared, without council 
or tradition or Bible to back it, it was necessary for the Francisco- 
Jesuitical coalition to cement their capstone at the Vatican Council. 
This they proceeded to do, despite the courageous and scholarly 
opposition of such men as Déllinger and Hefele, the great historians 
of the councils. 

These are facts within the memory of living men. They occurred 
in the middle and latter part of the nineteenth century, in the face 


of all scientific, historical, and biblical learning. They present a 
sad commentary on the passions and prejudices of men under the 
compulsion of the rabies theologorum. 





DOCUMENT 


THE SCORN OF THE WORLD: A POEM IN THREE 
BOOKS 
TRANSLATED BY HENRY PREBLE FROM THE ORIGINAL LATIN OF BER- 
NARD, A MONK OF THE BENEDICTINE MONASTARY OF CLUNY, 
EDITED BY SAMUEL MACAULEY JACKSON, D.D., LL.D., PROFESSOR 
OF CHURCH HISTORY IN NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. 


BOOK III 

A lost age, jealous of good character, has got the upper hand. They 
are nameless who try to live without sin. The golden age and kiss of 
peace have perished. It is now a really faithless, ill-smelling age. 
An ill-smelling age, I call it not filthy, but the incarnation of filth; reeking 
with filth, I call it not dead, but death itself. 

O evil days! The faithless heart is made a theme of praise, that which 
is without fraud and innocent of sin is called stupid and dull. Fraud is 
in honor, is prominent in craft, and is master of craft; scarcely one man in 
four is found without cleverness in fraud. Fraud with frank face, fraud 
made up with double complexion, wears two cloaks, bears wickedness in 
its heart, honey on its tongue. It wears a double cloak, for it bears a sting 
within, a smile on the surface, a scorpion of inward guile and outward 
smiles. 

Ah me! What am [I at? I lament and shall continue to lament these 
times subject to lamentation, and shall continue to attack these sores shut 
off from healing. My flesh burns, and I am forced to bring out not any 
too nicely things partly full of madness, partly of nastiness, altogether of 
pestilence. Now passion boils, wrath rages, money rules, standards are 
abandoned, unity cleft in twain, order put to flight. Wantonness stands 
erect, reverence is dead, luxury floods the world, the worthy man needs, 
hypocrisy flourishes, error overflows. Money is to the fore, wealth holds 
sway, poverty serves, sluggishness blooms, pious grace weeps, honor 
mourns, the sacred law weeps, the chasuble is sold, Simon beloved, false- 
hood is judge, gold brandishes its club, the money-box threatens. Pride 
shines out, piety wanes, impiety gleams brightly; poverty topples, the 
rich man grows richer, the poor man poorer. Right is crucified, vengeance 
sought, arms flash; the specially righteous man is banished, the needy 
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man wails, wickedness smiles. Grace is dead, and shame defunct, order 
has perished. Order is abandoned, and the music of sin sounded upon 
the ten-stringed lyre. 

The pious soul is scourged, the salutary one banished, that which is 
salutary goes to decay; looseness drives out right, pretense reality, cun- 
ning justice. To yield to sin and live basely is what brings gain now. 
Men rush into sin, the salutary is thrown away, and the honorable dries 
up. The school of crime flourishes, of order is dead; evil is the thing. 
The impious man is féted, the pious man tormented and stoned. The 
brother bestows false kisses and real damage upon his friend. The sacred 
law is broken and justice made subject to injustice. An evil age is here, 
with sin, gluttony, fraud, while manliness is gone. The rich man stands 
erect, the poor man lies prostrate, alas! The wise man holds his peace, 
and the innocent man is tormented. Everyone is eager to get that which 
passes away, no one that which endures. None desires to look at the 
salutary and spiritual. 

An envious race flourishes, gleaming of raiment, a race of darkness, 
for whom it counts as fine to hide one’s own, to take what does not belong 
to one, to give nothing. It is as varied of heart as of raiment—variable, 
reprehensible, reprobate. Cold of heart, moreover, jealous, full of gall, 
it is quarrelsome, tyrannical, envious, and rebellious. The world inclines 
to all wickedness, and bristles with filth. Crime rears its horrid head, 
and virtue alone falls to the ground. Numberless, feeble, and unstable 
is the offspring of Eve. Speak, my pipe, take up the mournful tragedy— 
woe, woe! 

A race that knows no restraint is going by a disastrous path to hell. 
All is lamentable, all is feeble under the sun. The word of God is silent, 
order dead, men delight in the die of fate. Every man is ashamed to be 
pious and strives for impiety. This man swears freely by that man’s 
head, that man by his, and flippantly denies all that he drags out.?? 

The robber, ah me! raises his unshackled arms to heaven, swears 
anything to clear himself of crimes against the sacred law. He denies 
that the money has been intrusted to him, and plunges into crime to cover 
crime. The villain fears not to make away with money or even to touch 
sacred things. The man of guilty conscience flies swiftly, seizes the altar, 
denies that he has made away with what you thought intrusted in safety 
to him. He swears glibly by his own eyes, by the holy Godhead, by the 
Crucified, and impudently persists in it. Alas, the false man perjures 
himself lightly, and so wins short-lived gain, and no avenging thunder- 

22 The Latin is very obscure.—H. P. 
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bolt falls upon his guilty head. Nor does lameness seize his foot; favor- 
ing portents usually attend his steps. God prospers all things to the 
villain, and brings no disaster upon him. 

Standing up to get your own, you also get a single combat, and see a 
double-headed Goliath rise up before you. The monster comes down 
upon you, and stops your tongue and hand. He wins, your fight is vain, 
your case and justice naught. You get a taste of both cold water and 
hot, he will put forth this also, he will not suffer such a serious charge to 
rest against him. All that he owes you is restored in words, nothing in 
fact. He holds on to what you are laying claim to, holds on to the money. 
I pass over the incantations and the visited thresholds of the soothsayers, 
the incantations or observations of the necromancers. O weighty wrong! 
A man thinks one’s fate can be learned from a bird, and declares that an 
augur’s omen can be got from the wing of a kite. The right wing directs 
us to rejoice, the left wing to mourn. A jackdaw meets one, he returns 
home; a heron, he goes on. A comet appears; he goes quickly back to 
his camp. All ignorant, he knows the fates, the birds and stars his book. 
So much for that; let my raft go on, my voice castigate the things that are 
evil, guilty, and dark. 

The soul that knows fraud and the soul that knows it not have now 
the same lot. The bad man is good, and goodness is a burden, oh, road 
of blindness! The love of one’s neighbor is dead, of God is dead, of the 
belly survives, and the utmost care is given to the body, none to the soul. 
The school of sin and the thirst of loin and palate flourish. Shame trembles 
at loss, and virtue obeys vice. A man without sin and strife and lust and 
wrath is rarer—and this is no lie—than a three-tongued ox. A goat with 
wings, a black swan, were sooner found, a three-headed sheep or two- 
headed horse will appear first. The just falls under the sin and ban of 
the unjust, right measure of excess, the upright of the reprobate, true order 
of the false. A race of Belial who seek their own without law or order; 
they are not the Lord’s, and shame is far from them; they have fallen all 
together. There never was more wickedness, more sluggishness. He 
that seeks roses finds, alas, innumerable thistles. No one takes thought 
to pluck out all this wickedness, none devotes himself to sowing good seed 
and blasting sin. The man of sober life is a weight upon everybody, is 
an incumbrance like a dead man, like a corpse. There stands scarcely a 
man in line who does one bit of the law, reproving the wrong, doing even 
one jot of his duty. Terrible wounds are there, and not one arm, or almost 
none, uplifted to smite the evil or stablish the good. The crowd weeps 
right bitterly, and there is hardly an active worker in the crowd. 
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The high place of the pontiffs is given over to destruction; they have 
become misers. Spread destruction abroad while your necks are safe, 
ye false teachers; look out for yourselves first. That is the command of 
piety and the gain of Christ. Sluggishness, luxury, and ease corrupt 
the clergy with the flock; now is the gullet lord, the holy word and truth 
a myth. You try to say good words, and you are said to be putting forth 
strange novelties, become a laughing-stock unto all men, like a she-goat 
with horns. Justice?3 is dead and money rules. We are ashamed and 
disgusted at the idea of being chaste. He that dares wickedness is loaded 
with honors and aboundeth in all things. He that dares wild deeds and 
knows no rest is thought a man. He that shows a rough and savage spirit 
is a Hector. You get halls and titles and estates if you shrink not from 
crime; fraudulent schemes give honied cups and fill your granaries. If 
you want to climb, heap up crimes, seem keen, give, plunder, steal, oppress, 
break, thunder, rage, talk, threaten. Crime is said to be fraught with 
power, and power with crime. Put on a bold front, aim for the heights 
of power, and you will get them. You will be called a wise head, and win 
a scepter if you seek evil. If you prefer evil and scorn good, you will have 
the foremost place. You live in obscurity and count as a Dromo if you 
live a good life; if a bad life, you will be a king and ranked with the gods. 
Tisiphone rages, alas! It is a weight and an injury to be kind. My 
scheme blesses you and makes you a leader as one worthy to lead. You 
shall be raised aloft; you were alone, you shall be high and rich, exalted 
in the honors of the world and in the front rank. If you are early in going 
into wickedness, you shall walk at the side of the chief; you shall walk 
at the side of the chief and be the bulwark of your friends, a terror to your 
foes. You shall be called the counselor, vicegerent, confidential agent of 
the king, and be sheltered under his wings. He that would live a good 
life falls from his place, he that does otherwise is king. Manliness and 
shame are dead; wrath flourishes and shame; order and law are in tears. 

Rebelliousness brings schisms, fraud aims at usury, wantonness burns 
the brazen heart, death runs so fast. Right rule dies in tears for the 
wickedness of life, falseness covers the frivolous heart, the drunken drives 
away the sober, right so runs to waste. 

He that hesitates not to scorn the good and beat it back, giving the 
preference to evil, he reaps gain and piles up money. Hear; he is a third 
son to you, is approved, who scorns good and prefers evil, and speaks 
evil. He who swears by the divine arms and all the parts of the cross 
outstrips himself and is wiser than an old man in evil. For the rest of your 


23 Surely sus must be a mistake for jus.—H. P. 
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children you grieve as if they were dead; the one to whom God is nothing, 
he is mine, you say, he shall be my heir. 

He who desires to show no horns, no teeth, no fierce desires, chooses the 
lowest part of all; he that rages and smites gets glory, he is the man. He 
that fears and speaks not, weeps and wants and lies like the shadow of 
ashes. I weep as I say this, and go grieving, and wailing, and groaning. 
I weep that one thing is smeared with the birdlime of ambition, another 
with that of lust. The passion of ambition shoots its arrows into this 
age from one side, the passion of lust from the other. The fire of Venus 
glows, and no man shuns the bonds of the flesh. Alas for the glory of 
today! What wickedness, what abomination, is wrought by this impious 
race, this drunken crowd, this crowd fit for the burning! It burns and defiles 
its members with lust, its heart with sin, and rushes unrestrained into all 
sorts of unnatural sin. The race swears all oaths for all kinds of baseness. 
Every man wishes to shine in carnal things, to get carnal things. Close 
your eyes, ye ranks of order, and your ears. Believe not, I ask you, abstain 
from believing things that belong in the stable. Abstain from believing 
things shameful to utter, which yet I will utter. There are some sins of 
awful name, sins worse than sin. Alas! The fire and heat of Sodom is 
spread abroad. No one tries to crush out the crime or hide it, or groans 
at his criminality. Close your eyes to the wild sins, all ye who are here. 
Impious madness arises when you hear and know of them. 

Unnaturally and madly he becomes she, Juno is abandoned, and 
Petronilla herself rejected. 

Bewail the age, bewail its separate parts, so filled with crime. The 
man forgets his manhood, O madness, O terror, and becomes as a hyena. 
See the numbers buried in unnatural filth—crime of what order, what 
known name? The horror of that crime, ah me, resounds to the stars, 
the deed is open and noised abroad; groan, chaste soul! This man 
knows it of that and that man of this; thy law is almost dead, thy word, 
thy part, O Christ! The law of Sodom obtains, and the world teems 
with a countless brood of Ganymedes, alack! Showing forth crime, this 
beast may be found dwelling in any house. The chief seats and every 
couch are Ganymedes’. Juno is abandoned, and the she-goat, Oh madness, 
surrenders to the kid. 

If you ask the number of that flock, I will tell it quickly, proclaim it 
quickly, unfold it readily with tragic speech: “As many as the grains of 
barley in the harvest, oysters in the sea, sands on the shore, Cyclades in 
the Adriatic,?4 bits of incense in India, oats at Tivoli.” The castles, villas, 

34 A mistake for Agean.—H. P. 
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sanctuary abound in them, and all things, O shame, overflow with this 
filthy pest. The world is going to pieces in sluggishness, desires horrible 
things and does yet more horrible, feeds upon brimstone, and appears to 
be one Gomorrha. 

The race is to be likened to the silly brutes, is to be censured more than 
the silly brutes. The animal has no sense, and yet it follows reason here; 
the man has sense, and by no means follows reason here. 

Ye ranks of heaven and heights above, when ye see such crimes, why, 
why do ye hold back your thunderbolts? Ye rank of heaven and gods on 
high, are ye asleep? Why do ye endure such crimes, so many abomina- 
tions? O God, O God, why is thy world so guilty? Why is it lost to 
thee and given over to itself thus diseased? Why are thy creatures given 
to such mad crime? Why are thy creatures lost in sin, and such sin? 
Weep, my eyes, that such wild sins exist; weep and mourn utterly with 
tears, all ye who have a conscience. Luxury and idleness that nourish 
sin, O woe, abound; most wickednesses, not to say all, now overflow. 
All goodness falls, and every man slides weakly into wrong. All his glory 
falls, and man is become a brute among brutes. Death crushes down 
all things, and the life of soberness cries: “I am done for. Guilt flour- 
ishes, my law is dead, spare us, ye gods.”’ Pious love cries: ‘O wild image 
of the world, alas, what vast, what countless wickedness, what chaos now!”’ 
So many crimes, such dreadful crimes, are abroad, not known before, 
not told before, not done before. It pollutes the air to tell of things so wild, 
so low, so mad; things that should be struck down, and not spoken of. I 
am ashamed to tell more, I cease to open my lips to such things. I have 
told much here, and know nothing worse than these things. Let my page 
henceforth be silent as to such sins. To show forth slippery things breaks 
down the feeble heart, and allures it. Who can endure to proclaim such 
sin, such abominations, so many poisons? Not I with my poor pipe. 
Vergil would fail here, and even the tongue of Cicero not suffice. Ovid’s 
keenness would be blunted, and the waters of the Xalon dried up. Give 
me three tongues, loud ones, a hundred, yet could I-not proclaim all the 
impious deeds of the wicked. Yet my Muse shall pass them in review, 
and try to show their rottenness; if she cannot put a stop to the wicked- 
ness that exists, she shall at least castigate it. For who now is not stamped 
with the image of death? Is age serious? It is frivolous, and wishes 
not to set bounds in its guilt to things forbidden. Is boyhood? Boyhood 
is swift to vice and without coercion. Is strong youth? Youth is on 
fire with the heat of passion. Is the grown man? Every man puts to 
flight all deeds that mark the man. 
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Let the pious heart weep. Why? Because the way of perdition stands 
open in all its breadth, the field of wickedness in all its extent, while all 
men rush into all sin, and knock under to evil. Slippery joys and fleeting 
gains are thought the only ones; all things are stirred by the waves of 
destruction, like the sea by its billows. The storm-wind strikes the sails, 
the glorious ship of the church is rushing to its doom, intrusted to fathers 
slow toward good and active in evil, plunged in sin, bereft of steersmen, 
driven by the blast, overwhelmed with fraud, overwhelmed with strife, 
overwhelmed with war. She lies helpless on the deep and the hand of 
heaven scorns to come to her aid, while the brethren make scandal within 
and the foe without. There is no oar or anchor for the ship on all the 
sea; she is plunged in guilt, parted from order, filled with the foe. Sinking 
in so many evils; in such vast wrongs, she is gaping open; the wind drives 
on the sea, persistently struggles to conquer, has conquered her. Let the 
anxious voice sound forth: “‘O Power on high, arise, we perish. Bear 
us and lift us up, lest thy people be without an oarsman.” Let the holy 
congregation, the holy generation, kindle itself once more. Let the pious 
soul, free from guilt, cry, cry to heaven: ‘Arise, All-pious One, keep 
down the floods, break the force of the blasts; give us pious hearts, give 
us good days, drive out the guilt. Be mindful of the flock, rule it, thou 
who rulest the courts of heaven. Keep down the floods, and reduce these 
mighty gales to a gentle breeze. Let the north wind fleeing from the 
southwest wind have peace. Be it inviolate outside, and planted in the 
secret chamber of the heart. Rise, why dost thou sleep, alas! while all 
men are perishing in sin?” 

All are living without laws and without rules. The frugal hand is 
dead, the orphan goes hungry, the enemy abounds. You give me, I you; 
everyone takes care not to lavish his own. Everyone strives to lay up gain 
of great weight, the race of adamant keeps and worships money as a god. 
Everyone desires danger jealous of good morals—lucre I mean—strength 
that fails and lilies of withered bloom. The strength and vigor and warmth 
of order have melted; O utter madness, we sell our tongues, our hearts, 
our deeds for lucre. We are lame as to good, sell our tongues and hands 
for evil. The crowd buys silly and foolish dangers, sells both, foolish 
cleverness knows impious gains, and no others. Everyone is proud of the 
look of a prophet, of the keenness of the flesh. Who now toils to learn 
the divine writings as the heathen? Who toils to give forth the songs of 
truth from his lips and store them in his heart? He that is good at argu- 
ment and quick at skilful reckoning seeks not by his deeds, but by his 
clever tricks, to be made abbot. He that babbles Socrates and has the 
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sinuous utterances of the sophists at his fingers’ end boasts of his acute- 
ness, and aims at sacred heights, way above him. Through letters and 
sophistry men are made pontiffs, and become, not a pontoon to heaven | 
but a gateway to hell. He that reads the brief and feeble dogmas of the 
Three Roads or Four Roads aims high, walks erect, stalks like a lion. 
A fierce heart he bears who knows Agenor and Meliboeus, Sapphic verse, 
civic ills, Capaneus. The letters of old, the poems of old, the Muse of 
old, are now highly prized and thought the cream of wisdom. My Gregory,?5 
nay, God thundering through his mouth, is tardily taken up, soon closed 
and out of favor, but his glory shall be without end through all the ages. 
The world shall sing of him, and his praise abides and shall abide. His 
golden words of fire shall not die, his golden page be ever renewed through 
its inward power. While the Platos and Ciceros have been carried off to 
the Styx, he has been carried off to heaven, and draws life from the udders 
of the Godhead. He should be read and re-read carefully and faithfully, 
but the writings and poetry of the heathen be cast away. Jupiter and the 
followers of Christ barely kiss each other, Christ’s glory dies, and Jove’s 
shines forth, the honors given to him. 

O evil age! Why? Because the mythical now prevails over the true; 
the people and the clergy are going to destruction in evil living. The 
pleasures of loin and lust alone are out in force, while shame slips and has 
a hard road to travel. Desire now hurls not only leaden but golden darts, 
pride and lust have laid waste all things with strife and foulness. These 
two nets hold almost all captive now, united as closely by sin as by flesh 
and blood. These the serpent suggests, the flesh digests, the heart obeys. 
The thought wills them, the hand works them, the tongue proclaims them. 
Thus the enemy instils sin; man sets it forth, and woman carries it out; 
while the soul lies scorched by fires visible or concealed. The base is what 
all men choose, show forth, display, and dare, dare, love, achieve, exhibit 
carry out, and delight in doing. O madness, O trembling! What shall 
I do? Shall I keep silent, trembling within? Shall I boil silently in 
my heart? Shall I speak out all these abominations or keep them back ? 
Shall I put them in verse? Then I become a subject of mirth unto many. 
Shall I speak them to men’s ears? Then shall I be hated of the wicked, 
It is a fierce thing to speak, but a sin to pass sins by in silence. I am 
determined to speak, I am determined not to pass by sin in silence. All 
kinds of sin are flourishing now, sin is everywhere. Passion and gluttony 
draw not in upon the reins, but both apply the spur. Anyone is free to 
do it, and everyone is in a hurry to show forth wickedness. The people 

2s Pope Gregory I, the Great.—H. P. 
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and their priests march into evil, both under error. The vigor of the 
pontifis is dried up, their firmness gone, their hands sin-stained, their hearts 
meditate evil, their mouths instigate sin, within and without. The bishop 
is sluggish, and the house of God without honor, the fiery zeal and bow of 
bronze without force. The bow twangs against the evils of garlands and 
offerings, and quickly spares them that swell with pride of race and flow 
with money. It is easily turned in the case of the ‘sins of the highborn 
and lavish criminals; the money of one, the birth of the other successfully 
resist. No man’s weak spots are pierced by the harsh voice of fiery zeal. 
Sins are great and wickedness manifold, and there is many an Eli. He 
destroyed himself because he would not restrain his children; the father 
is dead and has lost the blessings of the good. Impious Jesebel leads you 
into the byways, and there is no Elijah to make you become more righteous 
under his guidance, and richer in having him as guest. The fathers of 
the church cultivate only what is lowest, and inmost death rages,?° the 
worst death, the death of the soul. The way of the bishop is lamentable, 
like the way of the people. You will find the age bare of a consul, bare of 
a bishop. If we are to bring out the good and brush aside the rest in the 
bishop, the episcopal character is fled, the miter remains, the work is lack- 
ing, the miter preferred to it. If it is the part of a leader to lead well 
those placed under him, none is a a leader now. But it is the part of a 
leader to lead well those under him, hence a leader is a thing of the past. 
The fact lacks an exponent, the leader a flock, the flock a leader. the priest 
a people, the people a father. The people perish, and suffer the sins of 
their lords proud in their fortress. You drive the ignorant ranks into 
wickedness, you drive them, O serpent, while these teachers encourage 
and abet the sin. O black tears, they devour all the best things of the 
flock, dogs that have no anxiety at night, but bark by day. As they are 
highest in position, so are they often foremost in sin. They beguile the 
heart with their wit, enfeeble the character with schisms, and their blind 
eyes become leaders of the blind, and go to destruction, falling into the 
ditch of sin. I say they are not watchful guards, and not I, but their own 
doings, condemn them. They are afraid to show forth righteousness, to 
attack wrong, sweep away dross, destroy rottenness, remove defects, seek 
out the fallen, give over to Satan those that are clearly rushing into the 
sea of death; to utter threatening words and restrain rapacious deeds, 
struggle against the tide, and stand up in defense of the flock. 

The pious flock is an hungered, and utmost famine of the word prevails, 
wicked servants give small harvest without fruit. The tongues of the 

26 Furit, as in P, seems much more satisfactory that the just of the text.—H. P. 
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fathers speak fair, their deeds are reprehensible; the door is closed, and 
they hear not the words, “Hail, blessed one.” ‘The famishing crowd is 
rarely taught the heavenly doctrines, and is admonished, not of enduring, 
but of perishable gains. Neglecting the good, the impious body of rulers 
chooses to bury its talent in the dunghill rather than bring it heavily laden 
with interest. 

Often a neophyte or a boy besieged by the hordes of guilt, his brow 
without sight, heart black with sin and full of cunning, sits in the seat of 
honor, and young as he is becomes father over all, unskilled to restrain 
loose hearts or heads with the wisdom and protecting care of years. Is 
he, pray, one to strive to be bread to the needy and drink to the thirsty, 
an ornament, yea a groomsman to the church, who gathers gain and dis- 
tributes it to his assistants, who savors of boyishness, gives to one, snatches 
from another, is altogether taken up with this? Does he know what is 
good and profitable for you, who knows not for himself, whose face is 
hardly beginning to show the first sign of manhood’s beard? A neophyte 
crowd performs the sacred offices bought for a price, so evil a thing is the 
palace now, tomorrow has the power of a pontiff. A courtier in the morn- 
ing, see, is now become a tonsured priest; bishop of the belly, he is the 
suitor, not the bridegroom, of the church. In a word, sin is raised to the 
sacred high places, serious hearts and hoary temples are cast aside. I 
shudder to tell, I will refrain from uncovering, will avoid proclaiming 
many of the things I know, and knowing cannot weep for enough. 

Foul youth occupies the papal halls, slippery of body and volatile of 
heart as the wind. Illustrious of race or birth, illustrious of ancestry, it 
aspires to the papal halls through force, not life. Noble of blood and 
of character unprofitable for sacred things, it fights for and lays claim to 
the office through its blood. Any villain starts up as a bishop, is made 
an abbot; a man who ought to be put to death gains the scepter by force, 
or gold, or entreaty. He feels no trembling, and, having no thought for 
his own, becomes leader of other souls, not without Simon, but without 
canon. Presently he teaches without knowledge and, unknowing how to 
command himself, is a way unto others, but is so only because he is called 
so. He is a refuge and prop for trouble and sin; a fatted fowl fills the 
useless sepulcher of his belly in the morning. 

This fine bishop goes forth to hunt hares, the leash is loose, the game 
pursued and roused up. Hence a sleek horse gives him glory, nay beauty, 
than which nor Greece nor Thrace produces a better. A soldier marches 
beside him as attendant, and there happens to be not a single clerical 
companion beside him. 
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The bugle sounds, the wood resounds, the echo responds; a doe runs 
into the net and suffers for her flight. Late they come back from the 
hunt, the dogs leaping about them. Night comes on cold, and a gorgeous 
banquet is prepared. The butler pours out Falernian or Mareotic wine, 
the banquet is rich, and the pastor reclines on high cushions. Food is 
on all sides; then finally the pastor appears, the well-fed gullet proclaims 
the fact under the true name of pastor or feeder. But his feeding is nothing 
but the mouth’s mind, funerals, and the celebration of the first fruits, 
Enough—he feeds, he is because so called and to himself a pastor. 

The game is roasted, the butler prepares the wine, the confectioner 
the rest, the cook goes to work, the fire gleams, and all things smile; the 
halls shine with light and company. Cut glass is there and golden vessels, 
dainties here, the wine-cups there, a brave show for an hour.?7 The doe 
is brought, a fat fowl added, a fowl is added, and the table is loaded with 
roasted birds. Wine flows, the evening waxes, the poor man weeps, the 
bishop of the belly, apostate to order, is filled with the feast. The man 
rises filled, and they return to the wine. A new drink is taken, for which 
a new blessing is invoked. He puffs with full throat and stomach, tells of 
strenuous deeds, and reveals high spirit. Epicurus is pretty full of nectar, 
pretty well filled with feasting. He is worried by this trouble when about 
to pray for the flock and their leader. 

He goes late to his chamber and downy couch; a golden lamp and 
wax lights are placed there for him. The servant turns over the silken 
covering and downy pillows; this ball of flesh, this fine reprobate, snores 
like a good one. In the morning the house is filled with bustle, the suitor 
of the church enters the temple; he goes to church, and, having stood but 
a moment, takes a seat. He pours out loud thundering pontifical words; 
his guilty heart feels the bite of the serpent, his hand plays with the jasper 
of his ring. Then he goes before the flock, wearing Aaron and the diadem. 
The mitre decks his head, an Indian gem shines upon his finger. He does 
not busy himself with prayers for the father bishop, for the reigning prince, 
for his flock and himself, nor snatches them from destruction, weeping for 
his own and himself. Scanty is his notion, still scantier his doing of the 
jaw. He praises God with his voice, disgraces him by his deeds, himself 
a disgrace. Words need action, actions words, order labor. Let him live 
as he preaches, his words be in harmony with his deeds, and his deeds with 
his words. Let the sacred law which the chasuble of the pontiff defends 
prop up the weak, and nourish all in the nest under its wings. Let guilt 
know its father, justice perceive its ministrant, order know its father, dis- 

27 The text seems to be corrupt.—H. P. 
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order perceive its master. Let the castigation of the wicked be thy praise, 
their approval thy suffering. Build shelter for the flock, and cast out sin, 
not shelter sins. He is a ladder to the skies, the ark of the covenant, the 
living sacrifice; let him follow up in the spirit of an avenger them that he 
rouses outside, an olive branch within. Let peace flourish under him as 
father, fraud be banished with him as judge, pride fall at his attack, the 
flock walk in holiness under the guidance of such a great father. Let 
him be a rod of iron threatening to break vessels of clay; let him repri- 
mand, upbraid, beseech, instruct, assist. Let him avoid setting the unpro- 
fitable above the right and salutary. Let him bear cold at night and 
heat by day, like Jacob; let his eyes be watchful and know not slumber. 
Let his heart be sound, and his hand innocent of any gifts; let his words 
bring him the stole and toil give him the humerale. Let him prove a good 
cock, with resounding throat and wing. Let him not benumb himself with 
vain meditation on what one ought to let rest, what eat, and why and 
where and when. Let him sow with lavish hand, and let his acts not show 
a miserly spirit; let him bring the spices and incense of the heart to the 
altar. Let the bishop be a sacred trumpet and a living page; let him 
rejoice in his flock, shine in his flock, helper and helped. 

The painter is known by his picture, the standard-bearer by his battalion, 
the leader by his flock. The leader is acceptable according to his flock, 
the flock is thrown or firmly established acccording to its leader. A good 
daughter is the ideal, the glory, the jewel of her mother, a good flock of 
a bishop. a good city of a mayor, good practices of the soul. 

The early ages not only did not snatch the high places, but refused 
to accept them when offered and not due them. The Right Hand of the 
Father who ruleth the heavens, when asked, refused to be king, as the 
Book teaches and proclaims; he would not have an external kingdom 
who as God governs the kingdom within. Let man the sinner scorn what 
man the God scorned, and doit really. Let him place external below internal 
honors; let him not buy, but put behind him the sterile honors of the world. 

But who does put them behind him? Everyone buys them, is eager 
to buy them, is eager, and rushes about in bustling excitement after them. 
Hence wild schisms, as men aim at the sacred diadems, not duly offered 
but snatched for a price. The hand of the palace, the command of the 
law bestows ecclesiastical honors; the sacred commands are abandoned, 
the impious orders of kings are sought. The hand of the layman bestows 
the heavenly gifts—O the shame of it! The voice of the palace first and 
only afterward of the council gives the heavenly gifts. Vast abuses, royal 
orders, have the upper hand; thus a man attains the summit by force, 
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if not by right. Everyone can get the heavenly gifts for gifts now. The 
giver and the receiver tarnish them, and both are wrong. Sacred grace 
bids that they be given freely without secular authority, that there be not 
a seller and a broker in piety. Ah me! The serpent scatters his thunder- 
bolts everywhere through the high places of holiness; first he catches 
the fathers, then snatches the flock, making his attack upon both. When 
he sees the sheepfolds of peace and the sacred thousands of thy flock, O 
Christ, he is filled with envy, and enviously lays siege to their band. Mam- 
mon stands erect, I mourn Simon and his works. The gains of Simon 
flourish, the stake of the devil on the flock of the fathers. The Sorcerer 
sways the scepter, and smites all things with death. The Sorcerer still 
lives and roams abroad in his world. He lives, and ceases not to sow 
evil seed and pluck up the good, to draw men into the by-ways, instil 
wickedness into them, and drive out the right. Lo, the voice of Simon 
is held effective, that of the canon void. The dead enemy seems to live 
and stalks abroad. A tomb is given to Simon’s bones among the elders; 
grace is sold, and the true dove bought for money. Madness stands with 
head uplifted, and order is dead, aye buried. Many are the vendors of 
the sheep and of the sacred ox. Simple-mindedness is typified by the 
sheep, the word of God by the ox. All the vendors of the one and the 
other are being driven from the temple. The vendor is a sinner; God 
himself says to him, “ Withdraw;” drives him from his place, casts him 
from the ranks, ejects him from the temple. You sell both for empty 
praise and gifts; the gain you aim at beyond these you reap with the ear 
and put in your mouth. O devious way, grace is not had freely now, 
but is taken by force, demanded for money, and got for money. Grace 
is sold, grace is bestowed through force and violence. Not grace but 
violence is shown by deeds. Grace, grace, which is got for a paltry sum 
of money, now stands only in name; its fountainhead and ark lie over- 
thrown. Grace is sought with money, is acquired by money. It cannot 
be what it is, when the Gehazite demands money in bestowing it. The 
Sorcerer demands it for money, Gehazi takes money, both impious. One 
is driven away, another retires with a great sore. Death awaits the one, 
the color of the other clings to all whose guilty souls seek to rise through 
earthly gains. Here is the rise of evil, hence comes deep downfall quickly; 
here is the throne hard, the office a burden, the rose a thorn. Thou hast 
a load who scornest to clear away thy sins and the sins of thy people, and 
lookest not to gains of character. Thou hast glory who art steadfast to 
clear away thine own evil-doing and that of thy flock with repentance and 
prayer night and day. 
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O evil age, the chasuble of the pontiff is sold, the law is lost, the path- 
way leads astray, and such a pathway! Grace is sold, the purchase of 
churches sought; yet this purchase is called their holy redemption. A 
covetous race calls the worst sins right, coloring Simon-like doings with 
words, forsooth. 

So says the sacred voice, on this side and on that the wolf seizes the 
lambs; no one stands up to drive off the tyrants.while the poor flock weeps. 
Let him that ought to feed the spiritual fold, that feeds himself, takes for 
himself, snatches good things from them, make these acceptable to them. 
The pontiff delights in the reed, not in regulating; dried up, he dries up 
the sheep, and tightly bound, binds the undeserving, votes dead things 
living and sound things dead; trembles before the wolf on one side, and 
rages and raves against the band of the clergy on the other; has a feeble 
heart, not the stout heart of a lion; hesitates to raise his arm against the 
foe and save the prostrate. Falling, he drags down with him them that 
stand, drags them down in jealousy, and slipping sees them slip; is most 
sensitive to popular favor and the popular tongue, ready to evil and rich 
in lucre; controls himself ill, and takes no good care for his repute, 
being tepid toward the right and enveloped in the fires of lust. He 
oppresses one, favors another, and guards not against falling into evil; has 
the first greeting, the highest seat, a high scepter, the first cup, the first 
dainties, the first chair. Crime falls not before his vengeance nor sin at 
his judgment; he feathers his nest from the flock, and sheds crocodile 
tears for them. The milk is taken for him and the fleece from the flock. 
He grieves not for the pains of the flock and their death. 

Fear shuts his mouth, the wolf rushes down and gets into the fold; 
the wolf rages, he flees, it is nothing to him. The shepherd enters by the 
door, the thief otherwise; with these thieves enter evil ways in abundance. 

O evil age, the chiasuble of the pontiff is sold, the chasuble is sold, and 
this commerce goes unrebuked. The ring is sold, and hence Romulus 
increases his gains. 

Overflowing Rome is dead now. When will she rise again? Rome 
overflowed, and collapsed in her affluence, withering in her fulness. She 
cries out and is still, rises up and lies prostrate, and gives in need. 

Rome gives all things to all who give all things to Rome, for a price, 
because there is the way of justice and all justice is dead. She wobbles 
like a rolling wheel, hence shall Rome be called a wheel, who is want to 
burn like incense with rich praises. Rome the baleful begets harm and 
herself teaches the way to do harm; abandons the right, demands gain, 
sells the pallium. Often is a clerk bought there rather dearly to write 
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out what you wish and furnish it with the sacred seal. If your messenger 
of money goes before, rise and follow, approach the threshold; you have 
nothing serious to fear. The peace that wisdom cannot, money gives you. 
Money makes agreements, and restrains the threatener. A bit of gold 
blindfolds the eyes of the citizens for you, gives you open doors, speech 
like Cicero’s, assurance of heart. If money is given, pontifical favor 
stands near; if not, that is afar off—that is the law and teaching obtaining 
there. Thus is this right hand of old shown to be dead, Rome. Extended 
abroad thy right hand is called left. Though rich, thou art poor; though 
flourishing, thou art withered; though free, thou art a slave. Though 
free, thou art subdued, and art sold for money to the wanton. Again and 
again art thou sold, and rebuked by the mouth of Jugurtha; a voice that 
is gone and a distant tale pursue thee. A voracious Scylla, thou seizest 
and covetest and takest and drawest to thyself. Rome, thou art a wobbling 
wheel, a foul enough mark brands thee. Thou art a deep whirlpool, a 
devouring receptacle, a deep pool, selfish, insatiable, alike to all. The 
more thou drinkest, the wider dost thou open thy mouth and cry, “Give 
here.” Say, “It is enough,” I demand, but you cry, “I want more.” If 
Croesus should give you his wealth, it would not fill thy maw; money or 
gold is henceforth thy God, not Jesus. 

City, the head of cities, exalted through the Catos, made famous by 
the Scauri, city most covetous, why dost thou unceasingly drink in vast 
gains? More than Cesar has the Crucified King been able to give thee. 
Cesar gave thee foreign realms, but Christ now gives thee heaven. Exalted 
and mighty wast thou in thy Catos and Scipios; thou art broken in strength, 
but art mightier under the rule of Christ. Under Jove wast thou bloom- 
ing, and shining and rich; under the cross thou livest wasted and ruined 
and weak. Yet art thou at the gift of the cross more affluent, though poor, 
than when rich; stronger and higher, though feeble, than when sound; 
though ruined, than when standing solid. Under the cross thou layest 
low the walls of hell, under Jove of the stranger; under Jove art thou 
lost, under the cross art thou merged with the immortals. Within thou art 
glorious, without is thy dominion fallen, city without a peer under Cesar 
and under the Senate. Now is thy leader indifferent, the one only light 
of the cross is thine, Peter is exalted above the Cesars, and God above 
the gods. The cross is the guide of thy way and thy glory, the gem on thy 
brow. sure redemption, not the punishment of guilt. Now is the cross 
no cross, but thy guide to the blessings of heaven. Death was thine, glory 
is thine; Satan is afraid, for thou hast put on the armor of faith. Rome 
given to Peter, born of the word of Peter, made subject to Christ, why 
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dost thou throw away through such sin the blessings I note in my verse ? 
Thou doest ill in that thou wilt give almost nothing except to one who gives, 
and bestowest holy names and holy heights upon him who brings lucre. 
Why dost thou regard lucre and not look to deeds, O mistress? Peter 
the apostle, not a wily man, abominated such things, abominated them 
utterly, and overwhelmed their worshipers. Bear Peter in thy heart, O 
Rome, and tread the path of right. This ignorant man has conferred more 
upon thee, brought thee greater good through his sacred net, than all thy 
Greece, thy learned Greece. That net has profited thee more, has given 
thee more, than the Capitol mighty in Czsar and filled with the voice of 
the orator. Julius with his sword and Tully with his tongue gave thee 
not so much as Peter with his cross and those who have cherished thee 
under Peter’s guidance. Thou hast lilies and many thousands of roses. 
Choose these or those, Rome, shining with the flock of the remnant. The 
schools teach thee eloquence, thou art clothed with the robes of martyrdom 
and adorned with the branch of peace, and all the charm has fallen from 
these. The sacred numbers of thy children encompass thee, Rome; the 
blood-red rose and lily virgin-white bedeck thee. Now the sacred heights 
make vain to thee the names of the Catos; Peter has raised thee up, and 
made himself thy champion. Thou stoodst a lost name, Rome, betrayed 
by sin; now thou seekest heaven, and art made free in thy service to it. 
High enough and more through the Cornelii and three hundred Fabii, 
thou art become higher through Peter’s example alone. That thou 
mightest not fall, he fell, for thou hadst also another in Paul. Thou hast 
another, a man very small in his own eyes. Why? Because he had 
been Saul. Finally he carried through what he took upon himself on 
account of the evils of Saul. Saul spread fierce destruction; Paul became 
a subject of atonement and washed him clean. These are two lights, two 
streams of paradise; they were sent to thy threshold to wipe away thy sins. 
They were enabled to make thy walls stronger than those who built them 
in the first place and added to them later, of whom Romulus in his jealousy 
bade wicked arms be turned against his own flesh and savage orders to 
be carried out. 

Rise, Rome, restore thee to thyself, restore Rome. Show forth the 
beauty of that order which thou hadst before. As thou didst rule the 
body then, so rule the conquered heart now. Gather up the fallen, guide 
the wandering, help the feeble. By fierce warfare didst thou subdue 
everything that resisted. ‘Thou offeredst thy children to slaughter and thy 
chiefs to the sword. Do now as before, let piety crush out impiety, the 
rod suppress sin, right rule crime, the law wantoness. First choose, then 
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cultivate them that love the right, not them that work for great gains, 
but for the right of the council, who shall cry thy message through the 
perishing age, and kindle again our cold hearts with their own warmth. 
But thou doest otherwise; thou sendest abroad men who tarnish the 
glory of the church and are eager only to lift its perquisites. He whom 
thy hand directs hither, raises tribute, not desiring good times, but good 
viands and soft cushions. Accustomed ever since he was weaned to go 
afoot, he goes out to traverse the fields of France with chariot and horses. 
He that but now walked with glad step unattended, rides high with horse- 
men about him. He is counselor, nuncio, legate a latere; thy bishop is 
of no more account—he brings here the decrees of the book of the council. 
The palace groans, filled with such a guest or his satellites; the clergy 
can scarce supply the horses with oats. In France he clothes himself 
with silken cloak, in Rome with goatskin; there he walks on foot, here 
he rides on horseback over the fallen. The people flock to meet him, 
he seems to them a glorious and beautiful sight. The city is all excitement, 
the trumpet sounds, and the band of the clergy takes up the tune. He is 
conducted into the pontifical halls, reclines on soft couch, orders wine, 
receives the company, bestows kisses. He calls the Council, takes his 
place on his raised seat. His ambition becomes more lordly, and he aims 
for higher advancement. He listens with kind attention to wickedness, 
turns a rather deaf ear to the right, for a case of guilt prepares the way 
to earthly gain, a case of right closes it. 

Rome, what shall I say more, what predict or promise for thee? ’Tis 
money that moves thee, money that marks thy downfall. Thou didst 
subdue the nations to thyself; red gold has subdued thee. For thy brood 
ever wants and pursues gain, and has done so. While thy Crassus coveted, 
thirsted for, gazed upon Parthian lucre, the enemy’s wealth, alas, he fell, 
caught by his own greed. This drunken thirst is thy very own in war 
and peace, burns, roasts, defiles, intoxicates, and tortures thee. Thou 
givest the sacred high places, sacred guidance to the wicked, stingy to the 
humble, lavish to the rich and ambitious. ’Tis right for me to say, to 
write: “Rome, thou art no more.” Lo, thou totterest, nay, goest to 
pieces in melancholy fashion. Thou art crippled in thy strength without, 
in justice within, irretrievable in one, tottering in the other, unknowing 
the right. Thou wastest in ruins, city without laws, without fathers. 
Gold lays low the citadel of Troy, buys that of Ansonia. ’Tis right for me 
to say, to write: “‘Rome, thou art no more.” Thou liest buried under 
the ruins of thy walls and thy morals. Thou art fallen, famous city, sunk 
as low as thou wast high before, the higher thou wast, the more utterly 
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art thou shattered and cast down. "Tis right for me to write, to say: 
“Rome, thou hast perished.” Thy walls cry out: “Rome, thou art 
fallen.” Thou, the head, art become the tail; thou, the high, liest pros- 
trate before the Omnipotent. Thine own sluggishness proclaims that 
thou liest prostrate. Thou seest the times a prey to desire, foul with sin; 
thou scornest to rescue the prey, and wipe away the foulness from the 
times. Throughout the length and breadth of thy extended domain, 
law lies invalid, spiritual grace is dead. Where the Po has its source, and 
where the sea washes Ultima Thule, grace is cleft in twain and all manly 
vigor is melted away. The grace once lent is dead and gone, the dear 
grace, that knew not how to yield to lash or prison bars, that knew how to 
look for sweet calm beneath the open sky or else to endure it when filled 
with the blasts of the whirlwind, that evil seemed unable to break or happi- 
ness to destroy, that bore prosperity well, and adversity bravely. 

An evil race teems, and demands wickedness, and is full of wickedness. 
An evil offspring is born of evil fathers, an offspring full of vice. Lo, 
stronger in body, and more fierce, the hydra is born anew, a second hydra 
appearing whenever a head is cut off. A wild race with the heart of a viper 
dies, and a doubly wild comes forth, in its evil conscience hating and 
hacking at all the works of light. An utterly sterile raé¢e, that crushes 
all inward promptings in sin, destroys in deed all the good it professed with 
its lips. It is pious of speech and heathen in the impiety of its character. 
Orthodox and good are the words of its mouth, but deeds are wanting. 

O grief, O madness, O crime, O shame, all things are foul; hearts with 
no conscience are the prey of all the works of guilt. Shame weeps that 
all base things grow and fair things dwindle. Hypocrisy shines and 
assigns white sepulchers to Satan. The pious soul is scourged, honor is 
banished, and right is banished. Everyone is dying for lucre, devotes 
himself to that, and makes it all his care. Everyone struggles for riverS 
and floods of earthly gain, and no one puts away fleshly advantages and 
earthly gain. The man rich in revenues is high and famous now, accept- 
able for his riches, the unshorn miser is not without his vices. His voice 
is free, for he has a weight of wealth. Lowest and last stands care for the 
soul; nay, hardly lowest and last, but practically naught. Stronger in 
force and more esteemed in rank is the ball of gold. Everyone sweats to 
get wealth and lay it up for himself. A golden scale deprives the public 
eye of sight, makes the fallen equal with the standing, the high with the 
low, blinds the regal and the pontifical eye. Money alone ruins all things, 
poisons everything, knows the heart, takes down the load, gives arms, 
buys speech, smooths the brow. It is the poultice of sin, the stealer of 
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the heart, the thief of the eye, a shield to the guilty, and a heavy lash to 
the rich. 

Death smites all things, the crowd mixes up and confuses all things. 
To be ahead consists in having more of this world’s goods in this age. 
The gleam of money corrupts all things, makes all things a deceit, alas! 
Your hand offers great sums, and you are considered great. The man 
low of birth and lower of condition rises to the height of Otho if he can give 
enough. ‘The sober man is made drunken by pelf, and he whose words 
man, whose heart God, approves becomes a sinner before one and the 
other. Though dumb from birth, if rich you will be considered a second 
Cicero. If rich, you will be loved; if poor, treated as a poor man is. 
The only thing that is worthless and a hindrance is abundance of heart, 
the only thing that knows the depths and gives all things is abundance of 
revenue. 

Alas! The broad way is trodden, the narrow, abandoned by all. 
All have a full gullet and babbling tongue and loaded stomach. Whose, 
I ask, is it to live on mean husks now? Love’s. Who refuses himself 
sparkling cups and rich dainties? How many do you see standing with- 
out sin in the ranks of the faithful? Who now attacks the base and impious 
with the spear of holy zeal? Who blushes for vice or strives to be of pure 
heart? To subdue himself? To conquer vicious tendencies? To say: 
“‘T have conquered ?”’ Where now is grace that knoweth not sin? Who 
is upright? Who has a heart not turned by wealth or driven in the general 
whirl? Whom can you show me without keenness to deceive? Whom 
without foulness? Who cherishes the salutary and avoids the unprofit- 
able of body or soul? Who demands the good? Nay, who walks without 
lamentation. Whose life is serious, meditation secure, speech pure? Who 
has a true soul, not lips at variance with the heart, the face? In whom 
does the pious tear burn with hope, the heart beat within with love? What 
can order, moderation, soberness of life do now? What is pious now? 
I will say more: what is not impious now? The golden age and chaste 
heart are gone by, the terrible days, the last to wit, have taken their place. 

Now flourish lucre, pride, peace without peace, fraud, passion, sloth, 
and the theft that knoweth the darkness of night; schisms, wars, violence, 
murder, treachery, wrath, wantonness, envy, sluggishness, sedition. Pre- 
tense of religion flourishes, its practice is dead. Alas, the king of Babylon 
thinks all things his own. 

Peace, patience, regularity, moderation, justice, and right are empty 
names; falseness brings high position, villainy profit. The fire of love 
is cold to good and hot for evil. Law lies abandoned, the flame of madness 
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towers high. Drunken passion makes promiscuous unions, after the man- 
ner of the beasts. Be still my tongue; it is not good form to tell these 
things. 

What shall I speak, O God? Behold, my pen faints. I am beaten 
and do not speak of all the wickedness, the evil side will win. All things 
are encompassed by darkness without a single light. All things seem 
prostrate, nothing to have any life. One vast chaos seizes and possesses 
all things, one shadow of death is over the slippery age. I grieve to see 
nothing without a scar, believe the truth. Everyone chooses the wrong, 
deep night broods over all things. We see dark silence cover nearly all 
things, and crime without an opposer, all sin without an avenger. The 
fathers of the churches have fallen out of line, its firmness and vigor and 
theirs have collapsed. Money holds sway over the crowd and the elders. 
Men tend to evil, rush to the market, pursue lucre. O reckless race, 
abominable troop, O crime-stained race, evil race, guilty race, why is 
earthly gain pleasing to you? O ye of blinded inner-sight, why do ye 
live in evil, and give arms to drunkenness? O ye who see not with the 
inner eye, ye blind, what does it profit to give, to surrender your guilty 
hearts to dross? Race of wandering hearts, sad toward the good and 
glad before evil, why do ye lie prostrate without light, not without sin? 
Paul is at hand and cries in tones of thunder: “‘Wake up!” Stand man- 
fully and well together in line. Let the soul foul with guilt, benumbed by 
sin, and given to things perishable, cast off dishonor, put on honor and the 
armor of light. Rise, rise, guilty race, cleanse away your worse defects. 
The last day comes, the final hour is believed to be upon us. The terrible 
Judge is at hand to put an end to evil, sweet to them that love him, terrible 
to them that revere him not. The day of judgment that knows not mercy 
and is full of wrath now comes; the present course of things is its fore- 
runner. The seventh trump, the last stroke, are getting ready; God is at 
hand to judge. Let the sinner be shaken from his drowsiness and wake 
up. 

Guilty heart, strive to rise from sin; if thou wilt cleanse thy evils, thou 
shalt rise to take the reward of unending blessings at last. I am sure 
of what I say; human flesh shall rise from the dead at length, and there 
is something which can educate and instruct the doubter in this. There 
is an Indian bird only one of which lives, called the phoenix. Trustworthy 
report says that he turns to ashes and rises in this way. He becomes a 
worm and then a bird, ceases to be weighed down and flies away with 
wings. Thus he is born again and seen to be as before. This shows 
that your limbs can rise again from death. Thy dead flesh shall rise then; 
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man, doubt not! The meek shall go to heaven; those that now swell 
with pride, to hell. The solid shall melt, the lofty fall, the lowest rise. 
The race of Babylon, living now in sinister freedom, shall go to hell, an 
abominable mass, the true portion of perdition. The glory of heaven 
shall rest on the saints forever and ever, and all who look upon the face 
of the Thunderer shall find peace. What shall I say more, how soar higher 
or go farther? Be closed, my page, and cease to disclose many things. 
Be closed, my page; my songs, farewell! Reckless race, abominable 
crowd and lamentable, lament! I have desired to castigate you, and to 
tell your sins. I have not been able to castigate you duly and tell your 
sins. “Alas, lamentable, woe, pitiable,” say, children of Eve. Reckless 
race, now you rejoice; hereafter woe, woe to you. In hell it is woe to 
you, wild race, mad crowd. Here also it is woe to you, for here you toil 
and there you get the penalty of your toil. 

You, holy concourse, holy generation, go on, stand firm, stand firm in 
goodness with hearts burning for the skies. You, sacred lilies, living neck- 
lace, vessels of honor, bands of light, pray with your hearts and lips. That 
God will save us from destruction, beg of him in holy prayer, that he will 
put to flight all this impiety, this evil, this stench in the nostrils. Let 
your prayers, your tongues, hearts, deeds, chaste souls, and lives set free 
cry to the heavens, cry to the stars. Weep that sin increases, and right, 
honor, justice are lukewarm. Weep, groan, and say, say with me: “Thou 
who rulest all things, drive away all this wickedness. Rise, we perish. 
Look upon us, God, that we may not be without a single light. Crush 
down all this sin and evil and scandal, thou who rulest the stars. Spare 
the downtrodden, inspire them that stand, be with us all. Christ of piety, 
crush out the scandals, forgive the sins; build up the good, destroy the 
rest, blessed King. Save them that are caught in the toils of the demon, 
virgin-born King, redeemed by thy cross, thy blood, thy death, O King! 
Have regard, have regard unto us, Only-Begotten Son of the Father. 
Grant us to mourn the bad, and take the good; grant us of thine, grant us 
thyself. Give us back the golden age and primeval strength, we pray. 
Direct us now, take us to thyself hereafter, lest we perish.” 

Book III of Bernard of Morlaix’s work on Scorn of the World comes 
to a happy conclusion. 





RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE 


FUNDAMENTAL REALITY FROM THE POINT OF VIEW 
OF PSYCHOLOGY 


The problem of the relation of mind and body stands at the entrance 
to the world of systematic reflection. The transition from the view of the 
plain man to that of the critical theist is apt to occur at this point. 
The deeper questions of theistic philosophy all involve this relation, and 
philosophic discussion is wont to return to it again and again. Two 
of the most notable books on the subject of recent years are those 
of Ludwig Busse’ and C. A. Strong.? They illustrate a difference in philo- 
sophical methods characteristic of our time, the former being devoted 
chiefly to the analysis of metaphysical concepts, while the latter is a criti- 
cism of the facts of experience supplemented by a constructive theory 
of the relation of the body to the mind. Differing thus in method, they 
differ also in results. Busse, in the end, is a spiritualistic idealist; and 
although he holds the interaction view that the mind causes bodily processes 
and the body causes mental processes, still it is not interactionism of the 
old type—interactionism between brute matter on the one hand, and non- 
material mind or spirit on the other. Busse views the entire material world 
as a manifestation of mind. Body and mind are two different spiritual 
syntheses, and their interaction resembles the contrast and fusion of differing 
ideas within the same mind. Busse is an idealistic monist. 

Strong asserts at last the reality of a plurality of mental (or spiritual) 
things-in-themselves. As with Busse, so with Strong, the material world is 
the appearance or phenomenon of spirit, which is real. The two men do 
not, however, teach the same view of spirit. Strong is a pluralist so far 
as the theory of the relations of body and mind is concerned. Let us 
analyze the two books somewhat more closely. 

Busse’s work is a critical investigation of (1) materialism; (2) the 
controversy between the view that neural processes and mental processes 
merely accompany, without influencing, each other, and the view that they 
interact; and (3) the spiritualistic view according to which mind and body 

1 Geist und Kérper, Leib und Seele. Von Ludwig Busse. Leipzig: Diirr, 1903. 
Pp. x+488. M. 8.50. 

2 Why has the Mind a Body? By C.A. Strong. New York: Macmillan, 1903. 

Pp. vii+355. $2.50. 
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are two interacting spiritual syntheses. The author proceeds to analyze 
these different conceptions of the relation of body to mind, in order to 
compare them with the facts of experience and the fundamental laws 
of science. 

Three types of materialism, according to Busse, represent the psychical 
or mental as (1) itself material, (2) as a product of material change, and 
(3) as a mere aspect or accompaniment of material change. 

Against all three the idealistic objection holds that matter is known 
only through mind, as part of the content of consciousness, and as presup- 
posing consciousness. It is meaningless to say either that mind is matter 
or that it is a product of material changes, when we are wholly unable to 
conceive or represent to ourselves in thought a world of matter existing 
prior to all mind and in absolute independence of it. Such a “matter” 
is inconceivable and unknown. The only matter we know exists as part 
of the content of consciousness in such a way that its very existence pre- 
supposes consciousness. The argument is perfect from the logical point 
of view. It fails to convince the plain man, and even the special scientist, 
because it seems to contradict the immediate deliverances of perception 
and memory. The author therefore proceeds to criticise the three types 
of materialism seriatim. 

1. The view that the mental is itself matter takes three forms. The 
. mental is represented (a) as a sort of stuff, (6) as a condition or state of 
matter, and (c) as a property of matter. (a) Karl Vogt maintains that 
the brain secretes thought, impulse, and emotion as the kidneys secrete 
urine; but this is refuted by specific and fundamental differences between 
the mental and the physical. The physical has hardness, extension, 
motion through space, etc., while the mental lacks all these attributes. 
(b) (c) The other two forms of this type of materialism reduce to the propo- 
sition that the mental is a form of motion or a system of motions of mate- 
rial particles; and this proposition the author regards as irrefutable because 
it is absurd. One may as well say that wood is iron. You can “tongue” 
the words, but not “brain” them, not think them. 

2. The view that the mental, although different from the physical, 
is yet a product of physical changes, is supported by a very large range 
of facts. Moreover, the wide abyss between the mental and the physical, 
while it makes a causal relation between them hard to understand, is 
not in itself a sufficient reason for denying all causal relation between 
them. The production of heat, electricity, light, etc., by motion is hard 
to understand, but it seems to be a fact. Wherever we find invariable 
sequences in nature, we suspect the presence of causal relations, and between 
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neural and mental processes invariable sequence certainly obtains. Any 
such causal relation, however, as could produce the mental de novo from 
the physical would reduce the former to a mere determination of the 
latter, and this is forbidden by the disparity between them. Finally, it is 
altogether impossible that the unity of consciousness should arise from 
the interaction of the parts of the brain. 

3. Busse regards parallelistic materialism, the view that the mental 
is a mere aspect or accompaniment of the physical, as an impossible halting- 
place between genuine materialism and genuine parallelism (psychophysical 
parallelism), to the discussion of which he turns. 

The discussion of the relative claims of parallelism and interactionism 
occupies the second and main portion of Busse’s book. Both are meta- 
physical conceptions, and the issue between them is only postponed by 
the neo-Spinozism that mind and matter are two “‘aspects” of one and the 
same reality (the “double-aspect” theory); for the question immediately 
arises how one and the same reality can be both mental and physical. 
We are not at liberty to hold that the two are at once identical and different. 

Idealistic monism, says Busse, does not teach a genuine parallelism, 
because in this metaphysic the physical side of the parallelism is less real, 
less ultimate, than the mental. Hartmann calls it subordination-paral- 
lelism. Something to which there is no physical analogue always remains 
over on the mental side—the ego, self, pure spirit. Genuine parallelism is, 
therefore, not only not a necessary consequence of idealism; it is not consist- 
ent with it. Genuine parallelism and thoroughgoing idealism are incom- 
patibles. Interactionism and idealism, Busse holds, go together. (We 
have already seen that it is not interactionism of the old, naive sort.) The 
causal conception of interactionism is a much more natural interpretation 
of the interdependence which everywhere seems to obtain between mental 
and bodily processes. There is, moreover, in the principle of causation 
itself nothing to prevent its application here. Causation only means a 
thoroughgoing unity and interrelatedness of all that is actual; while par- 
allelism divides the actual into two worlds with no interrelations, and tries 
to explain the wonder of their uniform correspondence by the still greater 
wonder of their hidden identity. 

Moreover, parallelism does not accord with the facts of experience. 
There is no physical analogue for the relating consciousness and its syn- 
theses. There is no physical analogue for the unity of consciousness as 
a whole. Parallelism presupposes two closed systems of change, a physical 
and a mental (closed in the sense that neither influences the other), and 
on the physical side this presupposition is not borne out by the facts. This 
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presupposition means that all organisms are automata, and the automaton 
view of plants and animals has been abandoned as untenable. Among 
psychic organisms, parallelism means a pluralistic doctrine of the soul; 
and here the author criticises some modern forms of psychological pluralism. 

For interactionism Busse claims that it is the natural way of construing 
the relation of the mental to the physical; that it answers better than 
parallelism the logical need of the mind to conceive the world as a whole; 
that it avoids the paradoxical and absurd consequences of parallelism; 
that it tallies with the nature of mental processes; and that it harmonizes 
better than parallelism with idealistic views of the world. 

The final chapter of this book outlines an idealistic theory of inter- 
action. What Busse has said of idealistic parallelism may, however, 
be said of his own idealistic interactionism. It is interactionism ‘with a 
modification.” We are no longer dealing with the old relation of a mind 
and a body which are essentially different from each other, but with a 
relation between one mental synthesis and another. Busse seems to as- 
sume that monistic idealism is true, and spends himself to show that 
interactionism is more consistent with this metaphysic than parallelism. 
For this reason, the concluding chapter of this book is not convincing. 
What if one be neither a materialist, an idealist, nor a dualist? What if 
one hold that both body and mind are abstractions from the content of 
experience where alone they have significance? It means nothing, to such 
a thinker, to ask after the interrelations of abstractions apart from the 
content of experience; while the question of their relation to each other in 
experience is a question of facts and their meanings—a question to be 
settled by an analysis of experience and a history of these particular 
abstract conceptions. 

With respect to method Strong’s work is less at fault. He does not set 
up two questionable metaphysical entities and try by analysis to decide 
which is real and which is phenomenal. He leaves open the view that 
both are real as syntheses within experience, although he inclines at last 
to say that the material synthesis (the body) is a function of the mental, 
that the body is an appearance of a thing-in-itself which is at bottom 
identical with consciousness. Consciousness is real, and the brain-process 
is its phenomenon, its perception. Not that the individual consciousness 
precipitates or projects its own brain and material world. Far from it. 
In reality there are many consciousnesses (or things-in-themselves), and 
the body with the entire physical world is an ideal construction resulting 
from the interaction and intercourse of minds. Contact and intercourse 
of mind with mind gives rise to the perception of a material world. The 
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real causal relation, however, does not lie between the mind and its brain, 
but between my mind and minds lying outside of my mind, between my 
mind and extra-mental things-in-themselves. As a product of that causal 
relation there arises in my mind a material world in which bodies and 
brains are parts. This material world remains, however, to the end a phe- 
nomenon or appearance. It is not real or ultimate as the mind is real 
and ultimate. 

Before commenting on Strong’s conclusions, let us look more closely 
into the method of his book. ‘‘The problem of the relation of mind and 
body takes, for contemporary thought, the form of the issue between inter- 
actionism and automatism,” the latter term including both the materialism 
and the parallelism of Busse’s discussion. Interactionism, automatism, 
and parallelism are all ‘‘causal” theories; the first holding that each pro- 
duces changes in the other; the second, that the body produces changes 
in the mind, but not vice versa; and the third, that neither influences the 
other. Strong’s book is a discussion of these three views. The book is 
divided into two parts, of which the first is empirical and the second meta- 
physical. Each part is divided into two books. Book I deals with ‘The 
Facts;”? Book II, with ‘“‘The Question of Causal Relations;’’ Book III, 
with ‘‘ Metaphysical Principles;” Book IV is an “Application of the Fore- 
going Principles to the Problem”—a criticism of the causal theories. 
In Book I, after a “general survey” of the known facts about the relations 
of mind and body, the author discusses the question as to “the immediate 
correlate of consciousness,” and concludes that it is the brain. In a third 
chapter in this first book we take up the ‘“‘extent of the correlation on the 
mental side,” and find ‘‘that consciousness as a whole never occurs except 
in connection with a brain-process,” and ‘‘that particular mental states 
never occur except in connection with particular brain-events” (p. 66). 
In Book II ‘“‘the question of causal relations” is discussed by stating 
and criticising the three causal theories mentioned above. We may quote 
Strong’s conclusion: 

The result of our study of the empirical arguments is that they seem insuf- 
ficient to justify a decision. Several of them have been shown to be fallacious. 
Of the sound ones, the causal argument proves the parallelist thesis, but its val- 
idity is hypothetical, resting on the assumption that mental events are simul- 
taneous with their cerebral correlates. [Whether they are simultaneous or 
successive the author regards as an unsettled question, one which probably 
cannot be settled by experiment.] We may therefore dismiss it from considera- 
tion. The argument from the principles of biology appears to prove the mind 
efficient; but it is subject to the difficulty regarding the origin of consciousness. 
The argument from the principle of the conservation of energy raises a strong pre- 
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sumption, not amounting to demonstrative proof, that the contrary is the case. 
Thus two great branches of natural science seem arrayed against each other. 
Physics and biology appear to authorize opposite conclusions concerning the 
efficiency of mind. And it does not appear who is to be the arbiter between them. 
(Pp. 159 f.) 


It may be well to remark just here that, according to Busse, the law - 
of conservation is not a sufficient refutation of interactionism. This law 
means (1) the quantitative equivalence of cause and effect, and (2) the 
quantitative constancy of the material universe as a whole. The former 
rests upon experimental investigation; the latter is an undemonstrable 
postulate of the physical sciences. The former is in no way inconsistent 
with the doctrine of interactionism; and to use the latter to disprove the 
efficiency of mind is to reason in a circle. 

In Book III, the first book of the second part of his work, the author 
takes up the metaphysical principles involved in this whole discussion, 
and first of all the physical world. In treating the relations of mind and 
body, most writers “spend their time in discussing the relation of two 
things of whose nature they have no clear conception.” To avoid this 
mistake, we now inquire: “(1) whether the objects we see and touch 
exist independently of our minds, or only as modifications of our minds; (2) 
assuming the latter to be the case, whether these modifications stand for 
real existences external to our minds” (p. 165). As to the first question 
there is no possibility of doubt. That esse is percipi, all agree. “This, 
I think, is a doctrine all but universally accepted by philosophers.” This 
is the critical feature of Berkeley’s philosophy—“ material objects exist 
as modifications of the mind” (p. 166)—and here we stand together. The 
parting of the ways begins with the question “‘whether the mental states 
of which alone we are immediately conscious stand for realities outside 
the mind.” Such realities, the author calls ‘things-in-themselves.” 

We first take up naive realism, the doctrine that the mind immediately 
knows objects which exist independently. The argument of physiology, 
that between the object and our consciousness of it a series of physical and 
physiological events intervene as the necessary condition of our being 
aware of the object (in the case of vision, for example, light-waves, retinal 
excitation, nerve impulse along the optic nerves and tracts, cortical excita- 
tion in the occipital lobe of the brain)—this argument is valid. The object 
in itself cannot be the same as the consciousness of it. The latter is a 
resultant of this series of physical and physiological events. Neither 
can our consciousness of the object be an immediate knowledge of it. On 
the other hand, this physiological argument seems to indicate a difference 
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between two groups of attributes in the object—a group which the object 
as it is in itself possesses, and a group which it possesses only by virtue 
of the action of the former upon the sense-organs and brain; in other words, 
primary and secondary qualities (p. 175). The ordinary scientific view of 
the world is built on this distinction. The world of physics is a world 
of impenetrable, extended, measurable objects possessing the power of 
motion only. Color, sound, odor, etc., are effects produced in us by this 
world of hard and moving things. 

Naive realism is untenable, and the author proceeds to show that this 
scientific realism is nothing but naive realism in another form. The 
“object” of scientific realism lies just as far beyond our powers of touch 
and sight as the “‘object” of naive realism. Our knowledge of the object 
is in both cases purely representative, not presentative or immediate. 
The hardness, extension, and motion of the “object” are dependent upon 
the same sort of physical contacts and physiological processes as color and 
sound. The distinction between primary and secondary qualities is a 
distinction within the realm of sensation and consciousness—not a dis- 
tinction between that realm and a world which transcends it. ‘Our world 
consists of nothing but actual and possible perceptions; that is, it contains 
nothing essentially non-phenomenal” (p. 182). We are cut off from 
the extra-bodily object by the whole intervening chain of causes and effects, 


and the necessary result is that we cannot know that object immediately, 
but only our subjective image of it. 

Here the metaphysician steps in and observes that we have no evidence 
derived from immediate experience that extra-mental objects exist. 


Suppose everything outside the mind to be annihilated, but our perceptions 
to succeed each other exactly as before. We should never suspect the disappear- 
ance of things extra-mental, and should have as much reason to assume 
their existence as we have at present. Now, suppose extra-mental things to con- 
tinue, but no perceptions of them to arise in our minds. They would be for us 
as good as non-existent. These corollaries do not, of course, disprove the exis- 
tence of an extra-mental world; but I think they bring forcibly home to us how 
true it is that our world is the world of our perceptions. (P. 186.) 


It was just at this point that Berkeley assumed the existence of a divine 
Mind to account for the succession of perceptions in our minds. For 
Berkeley there exists no external world outside the mind, but the divine 
Mind so orders our perceptions that we seem to see an external world 
which is independent of our perception of it. When the plain man asks 
what becomes of the setting sun, the North Pole, the other side of the 
moon, the objects behind my back, etc., when I am not looking at them 
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or thinking about them, Berkeley answers that they exist as possibilities 
of perception in the thought and purpose of God. Thus two interpreta- 
tions of the external world of naive realism are before us. The extra- 
mental realities of scientific realism seem necessary to science, although 
they are metaphysically indefensible. The extra-mental divine Mind of 
Berkeley answers every demand of experience, and offers us another 
and a different interpretation of the same facts. 

But, although the very objects we perceive cannot continue to exist when 
we no longer perceive them, it is consistent with idealism that they should have 
extra-mental causes which continue to exist, and of which the perceived objects 
are symbolic (p. 191). 

At this point Strong takes up the nature of consciousness, the other 
term in the relation of body to mind. He discusses the view that con- 
sciousness is merely a manifold of mental states, and also the view that 
beneath or behind consciousness there is a soul or transcendental ego. 
The former view is refuted by the arguments for the latter. There is a 
felt need of an ego. As there cannot be motion without an object to move, 
so there cannot be thought without a thinker. And, again, the manifold 
of mental states is so mutable and transitory that we cannot conceive it 
except as supported by some more durable, underlying being. Our choice 
lies between making it dependent on the brain and on the soul. The 


latter view is, however, at fault in asserting the existence of a spiritual 
principle which transcends experience. The ego which transcends experi- 
ence is really the ego of immediate experience, the actual ego which is 
immediately known and cannot be adequately represented. The ego is 
not a thing. In no ordinary sense is it an agent. It is rather knowledge 
and experience in their immediacy. 


If we reject both the above theories, the stream of consciousness with its 
empirical characters enters on the reality now vacated by the Soul or Subject. 
In this reality every thought and feeling shares. 

Thus, having reduced matter to our perceptions and the mind to the 
stream of immediate experiences, we seem headed straight for a doctrine 
of universal phenomenalism. We have, however, left open the question 
of the existence of things-in-themselves, and universal phenomenalism is 
untenable because it 
makes no provision for knowledge of the minds of other men and animals. They 
do not exist in its world. So serious is this omission that phenomenalism cannot 
be adjusted to it without admitting extra-mental realities in principle, and so 
ceasing to be thoroughgoing (p. 215). 

The existence of other minds is not immediately known. It is an 
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inference, but an inference as to the truth of which it is impossible for us 
to entertain doubt. If we try to prove it, all proof breaks down. 

It is in the nature of the case impossible that consciousness should supply 
rational grounds for the inference of realities beyond itself. We can only find 
ourselves as a matter of fact inferring such realities, and continue to infer them 
in the absence of positive reasons to the contrary. Now, it is surely a striking 
fact, and one whose importance for epistemology can hardly be overestimated, 
that something to which neither the external nor the internal senses lend the 
slightest testimony may yet be with perfect certainty known to exist. 
Philosophers have always assumed that knowledge must rest either on 
reason or on experience, and 
it never occurred to them that we might have a kind of knowledge less rational 
than either, a kind founded neither on reason nor experience, but solely on instinct. 
It never occurred to them that neither experience nor reason can fully account 
for the knowledge of other minds. 

In the present writer’s opinion, here is the crux of Strong’s argument, 
but—a word later on. 

Strong takes ‘“‘our indisputable knowledge of other minds” to be the 
refutation of ‘‘the current dogma about the unknowability and consequent 
irrationality of non-empirical existences.” Other minds are things-in- 
themselves whose existence is established by neither reason nor ex- 
perience. Perception and memory, and hence all knowledge, involve 
the existence of other minds, of a reality which transcends my con- 
sciousness. This reality is no sort of possible experience for me; it is 
actual experience for other minds than my own. The discussion pro- 
ceeds to refute the Kantian arguments against things-in-themselves, and 
then advances to the proofs for the existence of things-in-themselves. 
The last chapter in the third book of the work discusses the nature of things- 
in-themselves, and concludes that ‘‘since consciousness is the only reality 
of which we have immediate knowledge,” “we have no other conception 
of reality.” We must regard things-in-themselves, therefore, as mental 
in their nature. ‘This is the more necessary, that individual minds arise 
out of them by evolution” (p. 295). 

Following this discussion comes Book IV, in which an application of 
these metaphysical principles to the main problem is made. Strong is 
an interactionist, but he does not teach the interaction of mind and body. 
The primary interaction is between these mental things-in-themselves, 
out of which, in the process of evolution, minds develop. The interaction 
of things-in-themselves takes the form of competitive struggle and rivalry 
(as the author maintains in an articles published about a year later than 

3 Archives de psychologie, November, 1904. 
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the book we are discussing). Those things-in-themselves which vary in 
the direction of a consciousness of an external world, having an advantage 
over their fellows, survive; and so the consciousness of an external world 
gradually evolves. 

This work is so well conceived and written that one is borne on to the 
end without consciousness of difficulty. Then one awakes and rubs his 
eyes. One is so thoroughly convinced by all the first part, and by chaps. 
8 and 9 of Book III in the second part, that the final outcome of the dis- 
cussion is a surprise. For the possibility of extra-mental things-in-them- 
selves seemed to be refuted by the earlier argument, while here at the close 
they have become the explanatory principle in the body-mind relationship. 
The argument moves steadily and swiftly in the direction of what the author 
calls ‘“‘thoroughgoing phenomenalism.” Matter is reduced to perception, 
and mind to a stream of mental states. But thoroughgoing phenomenalism 
makes no provision for the existence of other minds than my own! We 
know by instinct (not by reason or experience) that other minds exist. 
We are more certain of them than of the external world. Indeed, given 
other minds as naked things-in-themselves, the world of matter can be 
accounted for as a pure phenomenon. We should be phenomenalists as 
to matter, but not as to mind. Let us look more closely at a few points 

in this argument. 
1. By “thoroughgoing phenomenalism” we here understand a solip- 
sistic subjectivism, the skeptical doctrine that nothing can be known 
to exist but the immediate content of my own consciousness. It 
reduces everything to terms of content in my own consciousness, and 
hence makes no provision for the existence of other minds than my own. 
But is this the necessary outcome of the author’s reduction of matter to 
terms of perception, and of mind to mental states? Has the argument 
shown that matter and mind have no existence except as elements in the 
immediate content of my present moment of consciousness? On the 
contrary, it has shown that my ego, the individuality of my mind, and the 
limits of my consciousness exist only as I think them. He has not shown 
that everything exists in me, so much as that I, along with every- 
thing else, am a determination within a continuum of pure experience. 
If mind is reducible to mental states along with the external world, 
what can it mean to say that my mind excludes all others in such a way 
as to make the inference that they exist impossible? My separate individ- 
uality is one mental synthesis within a stream of mental syntheses: it is 
simply one among many mental states. To put this criticism in other 
words, the author’s demonstration that whatever exists exists for conscious- 
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ness is not new, and it is certainly true; but to assume that this is equivalent 
to the position that whatever exists exists only in my private consciousness 
is gratuitous. The thoroughgoing phenomenalist cannot accept the 
limitation of his own private consciousness as real without ceasing to be 
thoroughgoing. This is saying that everything is reducible to terms of 
mental content except the reduction process, which is real and excludes 
other similar reduction processes going on at other centers of consciousness. 
Lurking behind the author’s “thoroughgoing phenomenalism” is a meta- 
physical assumption that perception and mental states are always some- 
body’s, and that this somebody is no phenomenon, but a reality; and thiS 
is just what the author’s argument seems to refute. 

If we strip the argument of this assumption, we may then recognize 
the fact of experience that the whole distinction between mine and thine 
is a development within experience. Experience is a broader term than 
my-consciousness, and more ultimate. No doubt experience is here a 
metaphysical real. The conception of pure or immediate experience 
which figures so largely in the philosophy of Wundt and in the logical 
discussions of recent years has many of the traits of a metaphysical postu- 
late.4 I do not see how we are to think at all without some reality, even 
if it be nothing more than the fact of change itself, the flux of Heraclitus. 

Once more, the knowledge that I am a mind or have a mind presup- 
poses a knowledge that there are other minds. And this is no mere logi- 
cal quibble. Psychologically speaking, the consciousness of self is a con- 
sciousness of ego-alter relationships. The concept of a pure ego is a meta- 
physical abstraction. In point of fact, I am not first conscious of my own 
mind, and then by inference or otherwise conscious that you too have a 
mind. In both the child and the race intelligence develops by discover- 
ing similarities and differences among the things entering into experience, 
and the differences which count are always differences of behavior.5 _Per- 
sons are thus distinguished from impersonal things, and by assimilation 
processes we put ourselves into the class called persons or selves. In all this 
there is never a time when my mind excludes without, from other points 
of view, including other minds. 

Consequently the author’s statement that we know “by instinct” 
(not by reason or experience) that other minds exist appears to be an attempt 
to readjust with a word a difficulty which he has himself unconsciously 

4 See John Dewey, “The Postulate of Pure Experience,” Journal of Philosophy, 
Psychology, and Scientific Methods, Vol. Il, No. 15, July 20, 1905. 

5 Baldwin, Origin of Thing and Its Nature (Princeton Contributions to Psy- 
chology). 
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created. Suppose a man walking along the shore of a large body of water 
were to ask himself how he came by his knowledge that the body of water 
has another shore. The other shore is no mere possibility of future experi- 
ence,to him, but an actuality which excludes his present actual experience 
It is also an actuality which his present actual experience in a sense includes, 
He need not resort to instinct to find a basis for his belief that the other 
shore is real. Instinct is a tendency to act, and all knowledge presup- 
poses and rests upon congenital motor tendencies of this sort. Surely 
the author cannot mean that the knowledge of the existence of other minds 
is innate. 

2. Another difficulty presented by the latter part of this work is the 
very problem which the author is here trying to solve, namely, the genesis 
of matter from mind, assuming a manifold of mental things-in-themselves 
to be real. We are dealing with the evolution of a material world, or 
(what amounts to the same thing) with the evolution of the perception 
of a material world. This is not synonymous with the evolution of the 
illusion of a material world; because the illusion of a material world which 
did not exist would be a hindrance rather than an advantage in the struggle 
for existence. There must be a material world, if perception is to have 
any functional significance or constitute fitness for survival. 

Nor do I see how there could be a consciousness of itself in a mental 
thing-in-itself without a consciousness of a not-self. In assuming a con- 
sciousness of self in these metaphysical minds, is not the author really 
assuming all that he seems toderive? In other words, is not the author’s the- 
sis that the material is the phenomenon of mental things-in-themselves really a 
mere restatement of Berkeley’s problem under the rubrics of the Darwinian 
biology? After a masterly review of facts familiar to every psychologist, 
and a lucid statement and discussion of existing theories of causal depend- 
ence between mind and body, he takes up the metaphysical problem, 
and once more rearranges the facts so as to give concreteness and definite- 
ness to a new formulation of the idealist’s problem, for the solution of 
which we must look to further works from the author’s pen. 

Finally, we note the tendency of both of these works to make the spir- 
itual primary in the world in which body and mind must both be con- 
sidered factors. In this respect these books are characteristic of the time. 
Psychology and philosophy are turning away from the materialistic view 
which held a place of fundamental importance in the discussions of a 
quarter of a century ago. Differing in method and results, Busse and 
Strong agree in this, that the mental life is real, and that the material 
world of mechanical categories is its phenomenon. Just how it is so they 
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have not told us. From many points of view, the most significant result 
of their investigations is their idealism; and one can say this even while 
frankly confessing that their results are not in all respects satisfying. 

Perhaps a more careful criticism of the facts and metaphysical con- 
ceptions involved in this question may lead to a doctrine which is neither 
materialism nor idealism. Perhaps the time has come when we should 
abandon the impossible task of either reducing mind to terms of matter 
or matter to terms of mind. Perhaps mind in the sense of a private world, 
a closed universe with no open windows and no fresh breezes, is a meta- 
physical fiction, just as matter was long since found to be. May it not 
be that the principle of abstract individuality has been, in our efforts to 
maintain the separate existence, freedom, and responsibility of the soul, 
carried to the extent of logical anarchy and nihilism? The more the pres- 
ent writer reflects upon this problem, the more he feels that both mind 
and matter are necessary factors in an experience which comprehends 
both. The doctrine of this experience may be called realism or radical 
empiricism; but we may be sure the practical and the moral will be vindi- 
cated by it. 

G. A. TAWNEY. 


CoLuMBIA UNIVERSITY, 
New York City. 


THE FINALITY OF THE CHRISTIAN RELIGION 


Professor Foster tells us, with exemplary modesty, that he has no new 
message to bring through this book;' that, in fact, all that is contained in 
it has been told by others. This may be true. It would be true in some 
sense of any serious book that might be published today. And yet Pro- 
fessor Foster’s work has succeeded in commanding the attention of a 
very large section, if not of the whole, of the theological world in the Eng- 
lish-speaking countries as no other of its class published in the last decade 
has done. The question which naturally and inevitably presents itself 
is: How has this result been achieved ? What are the distinctive peculiari- 
ties of a book which has awakened into life the dormant energies of the 
science of theology, so long supposed to be bereft of vitality? As far as 
form is concerned, the work does not offer much that will explain its suc- 
cess. It begins with an introductory section of fifty pages, comprising a 
general “‘Introduction”’ and a “‘ Historical Survey,” and is from that point 
onward divided into two parts; i. e., Part I, “‘Authority-Religion (Super- 

«The Finality of the Christian Religion. By George Burman Foster. [The 
Decennial Publications, Second Series, Vol. XVI.] Chicago: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1906. xv+518 pages. $4. 
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naturalism) and Naturalism,” including chapters on “The Formation of 
Authority-Religion,” “The Dissolution of Authority-Religion,” ‘The 
Changed View of the World and of Life;”’ and Part II, ‘‘The Finality of 
Christianity, and the Idea of Development,” comprising chapters on ‘‘The 
Essence of the Christian Religion,” ‘‘The Problem and Method,” “The 
Sources of the Life of Jesus,” and “Jesus.” These chapters are long, 
especially 6 and 9; they are difficult to follow, owing to the lack of plan and 
arrangement, and the thought frequently recurs to the same starting-point, 
producing an impression, which is not always correct and yet quite una- 
voidable, that there is unnecessary reiteration. Professor Foster’s style, 
too, is distinctly technical, and in many cases his choice of words is abso- 
lutely his own, so that it is with great effort that the reader is enabled to real- 
ize just what his meaning is. It would be unfair to call this, as has been done, 
a Germanizing style, for both in the choice of words and in the use of 
idioms, when duly analyzed, it conforms to English usage. In fact, Professor 
Foster shows noteworthy reserve in the use of the stock phrases of German 
philosophical theology, employing these but sparingly. Yet, taken alto- 
gether, his style has so little in common with the ordinary usage of British 
and American theologians that it is not transparent enough to make the 
reading of the book a pleasure, unless it be to the narrowest specialist. 
What, then, to return to the inquiry, is the secret of Professor Foster’s 
success? Plainly, it is the vitality of his constructive idea, and the earnest, 
almost passionate, manner in which he works out its legitimate outline. 
Professor Foster speaks as one who has spent much, and suffered not a 
little, in the process of coming to his present view-point, and therefore 
fully appreciates what he has earned, and endeavors to bring others to it. 
To be sure, this is not a unique experience; but wherever it occurs it is 
bound to arrest attention and command respect, in some cases also to 
induce, or at any rate, assist, persuasion. 

But, passing from the form to the subject-matter of Professor Foster’s 
views, it would be easy to affiliate it with the late Professor Sabatier’s 
views or with Ritschlianism. With the Ritschlians Professor Foster has, 
at least, this in common, that he works from the point of view of the value- 
judgment or the ultimate reality of values. No matter what may not 
exist, no matter what may exist, Professor Foster does not doubt that 
values do exist, and it is only as things may be reduced to values that they 
are worthy of consideration in a theological system. With Sabatier he 
has more particularly this in common, that he totally repudiates authority- 
religion in both its Catholic and Protestant forms. But to dismiss this 
work by showing its affinities with these systems is only a superficial way 
of dealing with it. It has enough distinctiveness to stand by itself. 
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The question to which Professor Foster addresses himself is: Can 
Christianity maintain its claim to be the final religion in the light of the 
revolution of thought which has taken place since the opening of the nine- 
teenth century in the realms of science, history, and philosophy? In 
answering the question he naturally aims to distinguish between that 
which is essential and that which is not essential in Christianity. Super- 
naturalism is not essential. Just what he means by supernaturalism we 
shall presently inquire, but, defining it in his sense, he regards it as alto- 
gether a dispensable element. Therefore, the passing of belief in it does 
not antiquate the Christian religion. The stripping of the person of Jesus 
himself of all that has been considered extraordinary and unique; the 
elimination from the accounts of his life of the stories of the nativity and 
the resurrection as legendary; the reduction of his personality to a mere 
manhood, fallible and mistaken with reference to such matters as the exist- 
ence of demons and the apocalyptic coming of the kingdom of God—this 
does not affect the essence of the religion he founded. Given the absolute 
overthrow and exclusion of all these elemerits as impossible and incredible, 
there is still left all that is of permanent value in the Christian religion. 
The most radical criticism of the sources of the life of Jesus still leaves a 
portrait of him such that we are bound to find in him “the home of all 
values.” In other words, Professor Foster makes a strenuous effort at 
a final and impregnable apologetic for Christianity. 

This is a rather meager summary, and must necessarily have all the 
unsatisfactoriness of every attempt to express in two or three sentences 
what a painstaking author has found it necessary to set forth in a large 
volume. Nevertheless, we trust we have indicated the gist of Professor 
Foster’s main contention. It may be proper to add, in passing, that he 
works out his idea, not only with masterly skill as a philosophical analyst, 
but also with marvelous erudition as a reader of history and literature. 
He has evidently spent years of patient study in mastering the subject 
of Christian apologetics. At least, he has neglect:d no important work 
upon any phase of his subject. 

It must be clear, even from the sketch above given, that the most 
sensitive point in Professor Foster’s work is the effort to find the irreducible 
minimum of Christianity. From the nature of the case, this is a delicate 
task. But it will not take much reflection to make it clear that Professor 
Foster has planted himself upon solid ground at this point.. The irredu- 
cible minimum of Christianity must either be what he says it is, or it must 
be a fully fledged Roman Catholicism. To make it anything else would 
be to lose sight of the distinction between essential Christianity and 
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historic Christianity. The irreducible minimum must be identical with the 
former and not with the latter. Otherwise we are driven to the position 
that there was a time when man existed without any knowledge of God. 
But even from the biblicist or historic Protestant point of view, this is 
not to be thought of. There was an essential Christianity under the Old 
Testament. And of this the teachings of Jesus and the New Testament 
in general are both the historic continuation and the complete revelation. 

We may say, as we do, that Christ’s Christianity is for us a fuller, 
richer, more vital, and more effective form; that it supersedes for apologetic 
purposes, as it does for ethical ones, all that went before. We may rejoice 
that we have the latest and best. But if Professor Foster will not see as 
we do, we have no right to deprive him of his place in the great body of 
those who have recognized Jesus Christ as the revelation of God and as 
their leader and way to God. For Professor Foster Christianity is the 
presentation of God to the world as Jesus presented him, especially in his 
life and character. “God is like Jesus.” This is vague and rudimentary. 
It is no more than may be found in the concept of God as present in the 
saintly minds of all ages and all places. But it is the kernel—or perhaps 
we would do better to say, the germ—of Christianity, and to contend 
that it is beyond possibility of successful assault is worth while. 

And yet, in doing this we think Professor Foster has laid himself open 
to much unnecessary misunderstanding. He has first of all been unfortu- 
nate in classifying himself with those progressive thinkers who are so 
overwhelmingly impressed with the necessity of intellectual honesty that 
in their effort to attain it they fall into the very snare they were striving to 
avoid, because they clothe their thoughts in forms too easily—we had 
almost said, inevitably—mistaken for other than they were intended to 
be. It is his ambition to give “‘no orthodoxy under the mask of liberalism, 
no liberalism under the mask of orthodoxy,” but to say, ‘yea, yea and 
nay, nay.” To this sentiment we all say “Amen.” He mistakes, how- 
ever, the case of those who may not do as he does, when he suggests that 
one might “‘sometimes hold back the truth for prudential reasons,” and 
thus leave his ‘“‘fellow-pilgrims at a loss to know when he is telling what 
he believes to be the truth and when he is holding the truth back for 
reasons of policy.” We do not believe that there are any with whom 
Professor Foster has to do that would resort to such a course. If there 
were, we should say that they had forfeited their right to be listened to. 
The question of intellectual honesty is not as simple as Professor Foster 
seems to think it. Perfect freedom and fulness of expression are quite 
compatible with at least a measure of affiliation with the current of 
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thought in one’s environment. In fact, they are conditioned upon such 
affiliation; otherwise one is misunderstood, and is misunderstood in con- 
sequence of his own way of presenting himself. That is, he misrepresents 
himself. 

Perhaps what we wish to point out may be best illustrated by citing 
Professor Foster’s attitude on the question of the supernatural. He 
plainly and unqualifiedly declares himself a disbeliever in the supernatural. 
But presently he is found to reject naturalism even more vehemently. Yet 
these two are logically the two hemispheres which constitute the whole 
sphere of thought. There is no middle ground between them. They are 
contiguous territories, with no neutral zone into which one may take refuge 
when he is chased out of both. The philosopher is not at liberty to repu- 
diate both naturalism and supernaturalism. He may take his choice 
between them; he may undertake to fuse them into one; he may discover 
a secret harmony between them, where others see nothing but contra- 
diction; but he cannot reject both, seeking for a third something unrelated 
to them which he may hold at peace. Such a region is an unutterable, 
unthinkable nothing. Do we, then, charge Professor Foster with enter- 
taining this absurdity? By no means. Professor Foster distinctly puts 
himself on the supernaturalist side of the line. Otherwise, what shall we 
make of an expression like this: ‘Natural science itself announces a 
plus over and above sensible nature” (p. 226); or what is the meaning of 
“will” or “energy” whose discovery in the world gives rise to the evolu- 
tionary or dynamic theory, and overthrows and does away with all static 
theories of the universe? No! Professor Foster has just missed a dis- 
tinction—the distinction between the supernatural and the preternatural. 
What he wishes to repudiate is the mechanical view of the universe 
according to which the world is a closed structure, moving either undis- 
turbed, or only occasionally disturbed, by a power from without itself. 
Naturalism assumes that nature is never broken into by a force from 
without; preternaturalism that it is occasionally interfered with. The 
dynamic view, for which Professor Foster contends, posits the supernatural 
within and yet above nature, working uniformly, steadily, constantly, and 
yet not always in accordance with a method, all of whose intricacies are 
known or can be made known to the finite understanding. It is a source of 
amazement that one of Professor Foster’s powers of analysis should have 
failed to see this distinction, or, if he saw it, that he should have failed 
to present it in a form recognizable by the open-minded and intelligent 
reader. The point of his argument is directed against a form of thought 
which prevailed before the dawn of the scientific era, but we think 
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prevails no longer. The word “‘supernatural’’ has in the transition to the 
scientific stage undergone a process of intussusceptio, whereby it has taken 
to itself another content, casting out, not all, but much of its older 
connotation and retaining the kernel of its essential meaning. This 
process has further necessitated the invention of other terms, such as 
“unnatural,” ‘‘contra-natural,” and, best of all, “preternatural,” to 
designate what has been expelled from it. Of all this Professor Foster 
takes no account. 

But Professor Foster succeeds no better with his task as a historian. 
As has already been pointed out, in dealing with this side of the subject 
he goes the whole length with those who eliminate, through critical processes 
of the most radical type, not only all that either is or appears to be miracu- 
lous in the records, but also all that does not measure exactly with a pro- 
crustean bed of their own construction. Professor Foster appears to accept 
without reserve the latest phase of this sort of critical history. If his accept- 
ance were hypothetical or provisional—as, for instance, in order to show 
that Christianity may suffer a change of interpretation, but no collapse, 
after history has done its utmost—there would be nothing to find fault 
with. But, on the face of it, his acceptance of these latest views in New 
Testament criticism is bona fide. And he thus lays himself open to the 
charge of neologism. Considering how brief the life of this phase of 
thought has been; considering how evanescent all its predecessors have 
proved, from the days of the eighteenth-century rationalists to the Bruno 
Bauer school; considering how each in its day has claimed to be the final 
and full discovery of the exact facts in the case, and how from each an 
irresistible reaction has taken place, putting their distinctive features 
among antiquated curiosities, what assurance can Professor Foster have 
that this most recent criticism will survive the present generation ? Changes 
are amazingly rapid in the field of scholarship, in an age when every- 
thing else is in the process of rapid movement. We are not saying that 
each generation has not contributed something to the advanceent of our 
knowledge of New Testament history; but, as the results of no school 
have thus far stood as a whole, it is hasty, to say the least, to accept views, 
but a decade old at most, as the ultimate dictum of critical study, and 
base an attempt at reconstruction upon them. To us it does not seem at 
all likely that the views which Professor Foster takes as the final ground 
of defense for Christianity will be occupied permanently. While men are 
seeking for the objective truth of things, the spirit of subjectivism, either 
in the irresponsible form of tradition, or in the more plausible one of con- 
jectural criticism, is uninterruptedly, though imperceptibly, building its 
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fanciful structure about their discoveries, and what seemed to have been 
laid bare is soon covered over and calls for a new search and redis- 
covery. Meanwhile, as far as the origins of the Christian religion are con- 
cerned, we do not believe that the world will ever be reduced for its informa- 
tion to the meager and shadowy data given by Professor Foster; unless 
indeed, it is willing to admit as sound the pyrrhonic criticism, which, on a 
basis of the slightest apparent inconsistency, such as is hourly witnessed 
in common life, will reject information about the men and the events of 
the past, and reduce not only Jesus, but also Socrates, Pericles, Augustus, 
Cesar, and many another, into shadows hovering in the dim distance with 
undistinguishable outline or color. 

In treading Professor Foster’s via dolorosa, we should be somewhat 
more cheerful and less bewildered than he seems to have been, if we would 
walk along the path with more regard to the discriminations already pre- 
vailing, and with less haste in accepting apparently destructive critical 
results. But Professor Foster has rendered a real service to the cause of 
Christian thought in stimulating attention to a phase of apologetics which, 
although not altogether neglected in the past, was in need of special study 
just at present. 

ANDREW C. ZENOS. 


McCormick THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago, 


I have been asked, perhaps as one who lives amid very different reli- 
gious surroundings, to state my impressions of Professor George Bur- 
man Foster’s book on Christianity. Certainly I have read the book 
with much interest and considerable agreement. It seems that, after 
all, the great religious problems of our age present themselves in much 
the same guise to men of the same type of mind, whether they dwell in 
Chicago or Oxford or Berlin. But beneath a general agreement there 
lie differences which are not without interest. 

To modern apologetics Christianity presents many broad questions— 
perhaps, rather, many facets of the same question—which appeal to theo- 
logians according to their education and their temperament. Not long 
ago it was a favorite subject for writing whether the Christian religion 
is absolute. Kaftan puts forth as the subject of a large work the truth 
of the Christian religion; he had already written one on the essence of 
Christianity. Harnack has written on the same essence regarded in a 
more historic way; and Professor William Adams Brown has adopted 
the same title. In choosing the word finality I think Professor Foster 
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has given a clue to his mental tendency. He clearly approaches Chris- 
tianity primarily in its philosophic aspect, and disclaims being an authority 
as to the facts of Christian history. 

To me it seems that the whole matter is presenting itself to the world 
in a more and more practical aspect. Our acceptance of Christianity 
is becoming less dependent upon arguments whether it is absolute or 
final, and more upon the question whether it will work among Christian 
nations, or whether it can be adapted to those nations which are not yet 
Christian. But of course, for all that, the philosophical question has 
to be argued out according to the best light of each generation. 

The impression produced by Professor Foster’s writing is that his 
education has been mainly German. This has advantages and disad- 
vantages. No doubt alike in philosophy and in early Christian history 
Germany stands at the head of the peoples. It is a great merit of the book 
before us that it frequently cites the views of such men as Troeltsch and 
Héffding, Wernle, Wendt, and Pfleiderer, and many able writers not 
known as they should be among English-speaking people. Mr. Foster 
has also learned from his teachers to move easily in the refined air of 
philosophic discussion. But there is something to be said on the other 
side. The American mind, while it in some degree differs from the English, 
is far more widely different from the German. And every nation must 
work out its solution of these primary questions on the basis of the national 
tendency and character. Some American work which has reached me 
has been spoiled by too close adherence to methods and customs which 
did not really fit it. I do not say this of the present book. Yet there 
is in it some misfitting. Some pages read like literal translations from 
the German, and such phrases as ‘‘an overcome standpoint” sometimes 
recur. Mr. Foster calls the vivifying of past history ‘to reanimate some 
formation of the past in its total individual aspect.” He says of Luke 
that he is “highly capable of linguistic variation;” and so forth. How- 
ever, these criticisms only touch the surface; and when Mr. Foster warms 
to his subject, his style becomes more natural. It is perhaps a more serious 
charge against him that he is too closely dependent upon particular Ger- 
man writers. For example, his account of new views as to the earliest 
church history is almost entirely taken from the works of Wernle, a strik- 
ing and powerful writer, but decidedly too original and independent to 
be thus drawn upon for a mere summary of recent views. 

The earlier part of Mr. Foster’s book is taken up with an account 
of the altered way in which the modern mind regards the world in itself 
and in relation to the human spirit, especially since the triumph of evolu- 
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tionary theories; and with a vindication of our right, notwithstanding 
such changes in our mental horizon, to retain a conviction of the divine 
origin and government of the universe. Here I have little to do but to 
express appreciation and general agreement. Mr. Foster’s apology 
for faith is carried out on Kantian lines, and is based upon a strong belief 
in personality, and a clear perception of how much the course of modern 
thought has tended to undermine alike materialism, and that tendency 
to overvalue the intellectual side of man, in comparison with his powers 
of feeling and action, which may best be called rationalism. As regards 
the primacy of will in human nature Mr. Foster expresses himself almost 
as strongly as Professor William James, though without the special 
charm of that admirable writer. Mr. Foster holds, as I also hold, that 
the Johannine doctrine of the logos may be well adapted to fit modern 
evolutionary theories in biology, that science is being gradually spiritu- 
alized, and that teleologic views of the world may be revived in a defen- 
sible form. 

But this does not take us very far. Granted that the primacy of man 
over nature is as maintainable and as certain now as ever it was in the 
days when our earth was regarded as the center of the universe, and granted 
that on any other view Christianity cannot be maintained, yet this is no 
proof that Christianity is the final religion, since all religions of high value 
have accepted the same view of man’s place in the universe. It has still 
to be shown wherein the superiority of Christianity to other religions 
consists, and how it meets the highest spiritual needs of man. Hence 
the author proceeds to take up the questions, What is the essence of Chris- 
tianity, in what relation does it stand to its historic founder, and what 
is its value for modern life. In these great matters there is far more room 
for differences of opinion than in the broad inquiry whether religion as 
such has not been set aside by the progress of thought and discovery. 
I will consider only a few points amid many that are of importance. 

It is, as I have already observed, a weak point in Mr. Foster’s account 
of the Christian origins that he depends too much upon Wernle. If 
he had worked over the ground himself, he might have modified some 
of his views. For example, when at p. 341, he writes, “The great picture 
of the future [the end of the world and the coming of a visible kingdom 
of God] remains the synoptic center of the whole preaching of Jesus,” 
I think the exaggeration extreme. I am aware that the general consensus 
of modern critics is largely in favor of the view that Jesus expected a speedy 
cataclysm. After long study of the gospels I doubt this; but, in any case, 
it is clear that the great bulk of the synoptic teaching has to do with the 
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spiritual experience of the present, with the relations between God and 
man, and the doing of the divine will. The kingdom of God with which 
it is concerned is not to come visibly, but belongs primarily to the present, 
not to the future. This I have tried to show in some chapters of my 
Exploratio Evangelica; here I cannot even summarize the argument. 
It is by a curious irony of fate that the liberal Roman Catholic writers 
are just now especially insisting on the mistaken anticipation of Jesus 
as to the future of his society; and certainly they go too far. 

The crux of all systematic accounts of Christianity lies in a satisfac- 
tory explanation of the relation between the Christ of Christian expe- 
rience and the Jesus of history. In this matter it is very hard to be quite 
consistent; and I am not sure that Mr. Foster succeeds in so being. At 
p- 330 he observes that Christians usually deduce, from their religious 
conviction of their relation to their Master, a certainty of his historic ex- 
istence and his character. This is doubtless true; but in some passages 
he seems to underrate the validity of the historic substratum which serves 
as a basis for faith. A broad line of distinction should be maintained 
between belief in a divine Head of the church, which only goes beyond 
historic proof, and such a worship as that of the Virgin, which arose in 
direct defiance of historic record. The latter cult must suffer infinitely 
more from the growth of historic criticism than the former; for, after 
all, the discussion of the historic value of our gospels must always remain 
a drawn battle, whereas views inconsistent with the common tradition 
of the synoptics must be recognized as worthless. 

But the enormous difficulty of this whole matter may be well illustrated 
from another page of Mr. Foster’s book. At p. 444 he observes: ‘The 
keenest critical scruples have been urged against the historicity of Jesus’ 
predictions of his death. But the scene in Gethsemane refutes the critics.” 
I share the “‘critical scruples” of which Mr. Foster speaks. And I can- 
not allow that, as a matter of purely historic evidence, they are at all 
affected by the account of the scene in Gethsemane. Who is the witness 
of that scene? The disciples were at a distance and asleep. M. Réville 
thinks that the witness was the “young man having a linen cloth cast 
about him,” of Mark 14:51; probably Mark himself; but this is only 
an ingenious guess. We do not see how the scene in Gethsemane can 
be shown to be historic; and yet we cannot think that any of the disciples 
can have invented it. The same observation applies to the narrative 
of the temptation, and many other events. 

In fact, there is just enough of historicity in the synoptists to make 
us certain that we can realize the outward bearing and teaching of Jesus 
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as he appeared to his contemporaries; but not enough to reveal to us in 
an objective way his inner life. Weinel observes that it is our scientific . 
duty to confess that we do not know how high in the scale of being Jesus 
ranked himself. Thus in every remarkable modern life of the Master 
the biographer gives us a different type, embodying his own ideals. Mr. 
Foster thinks that the moral thought of Jesus centered in “the unity, 
the wholeness, the internality, the freedom of a personality, whose con- 
tent is moral love.” The author of Ecce Homo, an old book but ever 
new, made it center in the enthusiasm of humanity, which is perhaps 
much the same thing. We shall probably never come nearer the mark 
than in quoting Jesus’ own words which give the sum of his teaching: 
“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart and with all thy 
soul and with all thy mind, and thy neighbor as thyself.” What our 
age finds it hardest to understand is why all the force and emphasis is 
concentrated on the first half of this formula, and the second half is regarded 
almost as a corollary. Perhaps we have here the real “‘secret of Jesus.” 


P. GARDNER. 
OxrorD, ENGLAND. 


RECENT APPRECIATIONS OF SEMLER 
In his judiciously appreciative study of Semler, Pastor Gastrow by 


numerous quotations affords the reader an excellent first-hand knowledge 
of that fearless, earnest, many-sided, indefatigable theologian. Neglected, 
and not infrequently misunderstood, he is presented here with all of 
his human sympathy and interest and profound ethical and religious 
convictions. 

The author sets forth clearly Semler’s early pietistic environment, 
his acceptance of pietism after not a little hesitation, and later his rational- 
izing of his faith at Halle under the influence of Baumgarten, together 
with much of the inner working of the young man’s mind during the pro- 
cess. When offered later a theological professorship at that distinctively 
pietistic university, he accepted reluctantly, since he could “no more go 
the old way with the pious party,” and felt incapable of “‘blazing a way 
for himself as Spener, Francke, and Baumgarten” had done. His early 
bent toward the ethical in religion is emphasized, and also his excep- 
tional thirst for knowledge of every sort, especially of the classics and of 
the Semitic languages, and history. 

t Joh. Salomo Semler in seiner Bedeutung fiir die Theologie, mit besonderer Beriick- 
sichtigung seines Streites mit G. E. Lessing. Von Paul Gastrow. Giessen: Tépel- 
mann, 1905. 366 pages. M. 9. 
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In approaching his scientific productions, Gastrow points out that 
Semler was extremely unsystematic in the presentation of his thoughts, 
but that, when they are collected and viewed in their proper relations, 
they are of exceptional worth and suggestiveness. He indicates his philo- 
sophical training and method of work, and treats in independent sections 
his biblical, historical, and dogmatic theology. Under these three heads 
he brings out by means of frequent quotations, and critically discusses, 
generally approvingly, Semler’s free handling of both the Old and New 
Testaments; his distinction between the Bible as a whole and the 
‘‘Word of God;” his theory of accommodation, and his critical treatment 
of the canon; the way in which he distinguishes between religion and 
theology, and between private and public religion; his tolerance, con- 
tinued emphasis upon morality and desire to simplify theology for prac- 
tical purposes, and the characterization of his own position as that of 
the “‘theology of experience set over against a doctrinaire dogmatism ;” 
all of these are in the spirit of the most scientific theology of today. 
He characterizes him as the “creator of modern psychologically critical 
church history and the father of the history of dogma,” although in his 
own dogmatic theology he is extremely ‘“‘undogmatic because he is 
unsystematic.” But though “‘a long way, it is nevertheless a straight 
line from Semler to Harnack Both men have grown upon the 
same stem and been cut from one piece of wood.” 

In his more practical writings, for the most part in the later period 
of his life, Semler has often been charged with having made a complete 
right-about-face. Eichhorn affirms this, but Gastrow denies it in toto 
upon the basis of Semler’s own utterances. To the very last Semler 
insisted upon the right of free investigation and the free choice of one’s 
religion. As a professor at Halle, however, and consequently a state 
official with the duty of teaching the tenets of a state religion, he felt it 
incumbent upon himself to be somewhat guarded at times in what he said. 
He denied that he purposed to change the teaching of the church, but 
did affirm that it was his intention to improve the preachers who were to 
fill the pastoral offices. 

The strife between Semler and Lessing as the editor of the Wolfen- 
biittel fragments the author handles skilfully. The two men, while alike 
in their emphasis upon reason, in their familiarity with the sources, and 
interest in historical investigations, were different in their philosophical 
outlook and temper of mind, and in their attitude toward religion. Sem- 
ler was early influenced by the deists of England. He was decidedly 
an empiricist, with almost no speculative ability. Lessing was influenced 
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more by the Leibnitzian philosophy and had considerable speculative 
power. Gastrow regards him as the “father of speculative theology.” 
Again, the tendency of the Aujkldrung was to substitute ethics for religion. 
Semler was thoroughly religious, and although he had appropriated the 
“best and noblest motives of the Aujklirung,” he opposed Lessing 
sturdily when he thought that he through his publications was work- 
ing injury to religion as a whole. 

That either Lessing or Semler was a “rationalist in the usual derog- 
atory sense of that word” Gastrow denies, and in one place rejects the title 
of “father of rationalism” often applied to the latter; but he does not 
object to giving him that epithet, if rationalism be understood as contain- 
ing “‘certain positive, vigorous elements which originally characterized 
protestantism.” 

Lessing has been thoroughly studied, and because of the speculative 
character of theology during most of the nineteenth century his thoughts 
have been very influential. Semler’s more critical turn of mind and 
lack of speculative interest bring him more into harmony with the theo- 
logians of this twentieth century. Gastrow especially commends the 
latter to the German churches of today. 

At the end of the book is a brief bibliography of Semler’s more impor- 
tant works, and of criticisms upon them and him. 

Upon finishing the book one feels that there is little left to say. The 
treatment is thoroughly scientific, and the author is evidently in sym- 
pathy with Semler in his manifoldness and general outlook upon the 
field of theology, and possessed of sufficient discernment to grasp the 
main points and to present them with clearness and just enough of 
detail. 

The way in which theological problems presented themselves to thought- 
ful men in the eighteenth century is well indicated by Zscharnack in his 
Lessing und Semler. The pietism with which both came into contact, 
Semler more than Lessing, he treats rather fully, presents English deism at 
length, and shows its influence upon both. Semler was more a child of 
his time, in that he felt the many influences playing upon him, but 
could not thread the maze to a firm position. He was a union of con- 
tradictions. Lessing, however, though he equally valued reason, passed 
beyond the intellectual turmoil of his day to a position more conserv- 
ative than Semler’s—one, indeed, which the rationalistic branch of Pro- 

2 Lessing und Semler: Ein Beitrag zur Entstehungsgeschichte des Rationalismus 
und der kritischen Theologic. Von Leopold Zscharnack. Giessen: Tépelmann, 
1905. 384 pages. M. 10. 
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testantism has not yet reached. Consequently Lessing’s work has value 
today even as in the last century. 

In their theological parallel Zscharnack treats their relation to the 
canon, to church history, including the history of dogma, and their gen- 
eral religious and theological principles. “Semler was the first to criticise 
the canon upon the basis of worth.” “Practical judgments of worth he 
used in studying both the Old and New Testament.” ‘‘His method was 
right, since he sought not who wrote the Bible, but for whom it was 
written.” ‘‘ He appropriated Luther’s attitude toward the canon.” Les- 
sing estimated, better than did Semler, the worth of the Bible for today, 
but the two were much alike in their conception of inspiration. Semler’s 
church history, though developed psychologically, Zscharnack at times 
criticises severely; but his important relation to the history of dogma is 
recognized, He rates Lessing on some points as a better historian, partly 
because he was more systematic, partly because he was not so one- 
sided. Semler at times undervalued Luther, while Lessing raised him 
to a lofty pinnacle. Semler’s emphasis upon history is evident through- 
out his dogmatics. Lessing, at first, like Semler, in method of work was 
an empiricist, but because of his greater speculative ability he distanced 
the latter in theoretical questions. Semler, indeed, thought he could dis- 
pense with philosophy in his critical investigations. “Lessing built the 
way that led to Schleiermacher and the restoration of faith.” They both 
emphasized the ethical in religion, distinguished between religion and 
theology, and between public and private religion, and based religion 
upon experience, although here Lessing seems to have anticipated 
Semler. Lessing desired the union of all religions, while Semler opposed 
the union of the church. “Semler was an investigator within his study; 
Lessing was a man of the world.” 

The author presents in detail Lessing’s relation to Reimarus and the 
controversy in which Semler became involved, together with Semler’s 
opposition to Bahrdt and the question of his change of front after 1779, 
which he answers in the negative. 

In his general estimate of the two men Zscharnack says that 


both had the purpose to make the private religion of a Christian easier, to free 
the truth from one-sidedness and harmful influences Semler did not 
found a school, but gave an impetus to many in different departments of thought. 
. . . . Lessing saw more clearly and more deeply, but was not so well trained 
as Semler in distinctively theological fields Semler was the pioneer of 
rationalism and critical theology In many. respects Lessing surpassed 
Semler in importance The movement which Semler as practical theolo- 
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gical critic in every department began, Lessing carried through ‘with greater 
clearness and effectiveness, 

Zscharnack’s work is a critical, comparative discussion of Semler 
and Lessing rather than an exposition of either. An enormous amount 
of material is introduced from church history and the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The closeness of the comparison, while good, detracts from the 
unity of impression. As a reference-book for any special topic upon 
Semler, or upon Lessing in his theological activity, it will prove to be 
exceedingly valuable. 

For many years it has been felt that the eighteenth-century thought 
in Germany has not been sufficiently investigated. These two works, 
the one by Gastrow and the other by Zscharnack, while in a measure 
supplementing each other, will help to illumine that period. 


Grecory D. Watcorrt. 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE, 


Carlinville, Ill. 


This essay’ was awarded the first prize offered by the Karl Schwarz- 
Stiftung for the best discussion of Semler’s significance for theology. It is 
appreciative of Semler’s various and important services, yet not blind to 
his limitations, either those which he shared with his time or those which 
characterized his own mental and spiritual constitution. 

Lessing is regarded by the author as the first theologian of the 
Aujklérung; the second is Semler. For Lessing he claims the superior 
grasp of principles; for Semler, the greater learning. Semler’s thought 
was burdened by an intolerable style, while Lessing, as is well known, was 
master of a style both clear and vigorous. Karo points out Semler’s 
indefinite and changeable conception of the essence of Christianity, and 
contrasts it with that conception which is expressed in Nathan der Weise. 

It is admitted that Semler was more influential with the theologians of 
his day than Lessing was; but when one reviews his manifold services, 
especially in the sphere of biblical criticism and interpretation, and 
observes how many of the results of his investigations have become a part 
of the common fund of Christian knowledge; when one also considers 
how many principles, which he was the first to enunciate, have come to be 
regarded as commonplaces of biblical science, one is inclined to believe 
that his influence in the present, though his name, as the author says, is 
little known, may be more widespread and fruitful that that of Lessing. 


3 Johann Salomo Semler in seiner Bedeutung fiir die Theologie. Von Gottwalt 
Karo. Berlin: Schwetschke, 1905. 116 pages. M. 3. 
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Semler was the first to distinguish clearly between religion and theology, 
and to give theology a subordinate place as compared with religion. He 
was the first to point out the textual importance of the Scripture quotations 
in the Fathers. More truly than anyone before him, he recognized the 
importance of discriminating between that which is local in the Bible and 
that which is essential. And he taught that, in order to make this dis- 
crimination, the biblical student should study the geography, chronology, 
and archeology of the Bible, and all history that was contemporary with 
the origin of the biblical books. He saw clearly and emphasized the impor- 
tance of historical exegesis, and rendered great service in the introduction 
of a historical test of inspiration. Semler’s best service to the departments 
of church history and dogmatics was indirect. It consisted in a more 
rational attitude toward the sources, not in any independent contributions 
of value. 

Karo sums up his estimate of Semler’s work in the following concrete 
form: ‘Without Semler’s discrimination between religion and theology, 
there would have been no Schleiermacher, without his critical pioneer 
labor, no F. Chr. Baur.” 

GrorcE H. GILBERT. 


NORTHAMPTON, Mass. 


RECENT LITERATURE IN SYSTEMATIC THEOLOGY 


In this little book? Sabatier attempts, as was his custom, a systematic 
application of the historical method to the study of religious beliefs and 
doctrines. He follows the idea of the atonement through its metamor- 
phoses in Christian history. He rightly holds that the investigation of 
the inevitable transformations the idea has undergone is the safest way to 
criticise it objectively and scientifically. Moreover, a knowledge that the 
forms of the idea in the past have been temporary warns us against accord- 
ing immutability and finality to any form that may prevail among us today. 

In the first part the author reviews the biblical conceptions: sacrifice, 
the ethical doctrines of the prophets, the gospel of Jesus, the Pauline 
theory of redemption, that of Hebrews, and ,the Johannine doctrine. In 
the second part the history of the ecclesiastical doctrine is traced: the 
Satan theory, the Anselmic theory, the Socinian criticism, and modern 
theories. All this is briefly but finely done—a brilliant example of the 
nature and fruitfulness of his method. His own conclusion is that the 
death of Christ is an essentially moral act, the significance and value of 

t The Doctrine of the Atonement and Religion and Modern Culture. By the late 
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which proceed solely from the spiritual life and the feeling of love which 
it reveals. Merit, satisfaction, sacrifice, oblation, propitiation, expiation, 
and ransom—these are all ideas that are pre-Christian and sub-Christian, 
and the time has come to cast them off as time-worn trappings. The 
drama of Calvary was a human historic drama, the proudest and most 
tragic in history; so view it, and we are once more among the realities of 
the moral life. 

The last part of the book is an address on religion and modern culture. 
The principle of modern culture is autonomy, i. e., the unconquerable assur- 
ance of the human mind, in its present advanced state of development, that 
it possesses within itself the norm of its life and of its thought, with the 
deep-seated desire to realize itself by obeying itsown law. In traditional 
religion we have the opposite principle of heteronomy, either of book or 
of church. The conflict is irrepressible, the issue inevitable, unless the 
modern world of science, philosophy, and morality collapse. The little 
book is one of insight and heroism, and is to be heartily commended to 
a thoughtful public in this time of transition and doubt. 

In recent years Kalthoff, a brilliant and effective German pastor, 
while accepting the dissolution and disintegration of the ecclesiastical 
Christusbild on the part of liberal theologians, in turn administers a keen 
critical polemic against the historical Jesus whom said theologians are 
wont to exhibit as center and object of faith in place of the Christ of the 
church. A man who was simply a good Jew, with a few parables and 
pious proverbs, may not be properly worshiped as the ground and goal of 
the universe, nor erected into a final moral ideal for all the future, nor 
relied upon as the bringer of a supernatural redemption. Kalthoff goes 
farther, and even denies the historicity of Jesus, and sets forth syncretisti- 
cally the sociological, philosophical, ethical, and religious origin of the 
Christ of the Bible. 

Bousset’s little book? is an attempt to refute the arguments of Kalthoff 
and to give a clear survey of the present state of scientific work upon the 
gospels. He first marshals the witnesses in favor of the historical reality of 
Jesus of Nazareth: profane testimony, Paul, the synoptists, the fourth 
gospel, Papias, etc. Then he treats of the importance of the person of 
Jesus for the present. Is it not a matter of indifference to us whether a 
unitary personal power exists behind the mighty phenomenon of Chris- 
tianity, back of this whole stream of life? Is not such an assumption 
questionable, as Kalthoff contends, for our religious life? Faith points 


2 Was wissen wir von Jesus? Von Wilhelm Bousset. Halle: Gebauer-Schwerschke’ 
1904. 79 pages. M. 1. 
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forever to the future; faith wills to create, form, acquire; it is a powerful, 
creative, active thing. Is not this constant looking backward, this life in 
recollection, this binding of self to a distant strange past, a hindrance 
and a danger to the peculiar nature of faith ? 

It must be admitted that these serious queries point to the crux of the 
problem. Bousset meets the difficulty as follows: The great creations of 
past art—do they not have a paralyzing, inhibiting effect on the creative 
joyousness and independence of the present generation? As a matter of 
fact, such has been the effect upon many periods of artistic life; i. e., 
all periods of one-sided classicism. And yet it would be the height of 
folly to devote our energy to secure the greatest possible emancipation 
from the great works and masters of past art. As with art, so with the 
religious life.] Neither art nor religion lives, like science, in thoughts 
that are self-upborne, self-developing. Art and religion, in an entirely 
different manner, are dependent upon their past. They live on the life 
of great past personalities, and the creations of these personalities. In its 
original power, art is nowhere but in the work and persons of great masters 
at whose fires the fire of a new life is kindled ever anew. Thus also re- 
ligion exists primarily in the great regnant personalities of religious his- 
tory, in lawgivers, prophets, founders of religions, and reformers. On the 
authority of religious history it may be confidently asserted that the foremost 
religions are those behind which, at the beginning of which, or in the midst 
of which great effective personalities stand. It is impossible to explain all 
those personalities as myths and creations of the constructive imagination, 
with Kalthoff; but even if it were possible, this impulse to personification, 
manifest at the very culminating points of religion, remains inexplicable 
and witnesses to the might of personality in religion. In this way the author 
reaches the conclusion that our life comes from the life of Jesus of Naza- 
reth. But if this be true, then Jesus is not a dead, historical, past real- 
ity. He lives and is present. The life of the present is kindled by him. 
It is our fault if we have a mere authority-faith, and hang ‘on the past. 
The stream of his life flows by; we are up-borne by that stream. And to 
the leader of our souls—whom we know as well as we need to know, we 
say: “‘Thou art the way, the truth, and the life.” 

Though there are problems unsolved, and questions not answered, and 
though Kalthoff has his point as to what the object of religious faith is, 
Bousset’s book is able and timely, and points the way to a larger treatment 
of the subject. 


GEorGE B. Foster. 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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These titles cover a wide range, but each evidences the present inter- 
est in Christian doctrine. Mr. Wood states his theory of God and sin 
in a vigorous and clean-cut fashion. The theory is not so new as he 
seems to think it. Mr. Wishart treats central topics in a modern tone 
and with a distinctly religious purpose. He has not attempted dogmatic 
answers to the questions he proposes; rather, he sets himself to suggest 
the various points through which the line of our thinking must run, if 
it is to be valid. Accordingly, he does not impose conclusions upon his 
readers, but in general leaves the final questions open. The most vital 
and best-handled chapters are those dealing with religion and the church, 
and religion and Christ. The work is fresh in thought and modern in 
method, while its tone is that of positive and vital religion. Its small 
size precludes any detailed treatment of the themes brought forward, 
but it will prove of value to many who are adrift on the sea of theological 
trouble. 

Mr. Adamson has given us a decidedly vital book. Of all our “moral 
options”’ that of belief or disbelief in God is the most alive. Yet the most 
enthusiastic must recognize a difference between the consciousness which 
he has of the divine, however vivid, and that which he has of the world 
of harder sense; he is free to claim the superior quality for this knowl- 
edge of God, as more immediate than his knowledge of the world; but 
at every turn in this divine knowledge he brings up against the unde- 
finable, if not the unknowable. In this sense we all admit the unknow- 
able. But when one ventures to spell it with a capital U, the religious 
enthusiast is apt to raise such a shout as was heard in the Ephesian 
theater in Paul’s day. Now, for religious life, this Unknowable, this Tran- 
scendent is really a prime necessity. And so we welcome this book on 
the Lord’s Supper. It is a relief, after contemplating the thirty thousand 
suns with their attendant planets, or indulging freely in the intricate 
statistics of modern psychology and child-study, to turn to a considera- 
tion of the mysterious ways of God with the soul. 

For this is the gist of Mr. Adamson’s book. True, he traces the 
history of the dogma in orderly and interesting fashion. But beyond 
this he restates the doctrine in modern and intelligible terms, and points 
out its practical significance. 


3The Witness of Sin: A Theodicy. By Nathan Robinson Wood. Chicago: 
Revell. 151 pages. $1 net. 

Primary Facts in Religious Thought. By Alfred Wesley Wishart. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press. viii+122 pages. $0.75 net. 

The Christian Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper. By Robert M. Adamson. Edin- 
burgh: Clark; New York: Scribner. xii+288 pages. $1.50 net. 
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In his restatement he looks at the rite in two ways—as a movement 
of the human toward the divine, and as a movement of the divine toward 
the human. Any human solemnity with truth and right feeling behind 
it may be amply justified. So viewed, the sacrament has apologetic 
value as related to the person of our Lord. ‘The atmosphere of the sac- 
rament seems to induce feelings of adoration that amount to worship 
of Christ as divine.” It is also a means of public religious witness, of 
fellowship, of “overt obligation.” But the divine aspect of the matter 
is all in all. Our theory will hinge on our theology. The author insists 
that a supper enjoyed by the guests is something given by the host. ‘The 
real gift is the Lord Jesus Christ himself.” This gift is found “peculi- 
arly real in the Supper.” No doctrine of Christ’s person and work 
but “is comprised in a full view of the Supper.” The supreme, though 
not the sole, informing idea, is the sacrificial death. The presence is 
real, spiritual, objective; in the sacrament, rather than in the elements. 
Emphasis is laid on the believer offering himself to God in communi- 
cating. This is a real “making sacred.” 

Practically, the author pleads for child communion, for such a sane 
interpretation of unworthy communicating as will admit to the Supper 
all “duly affected with the appreciation of the want of it.” He calls 
attention to the Supper as working the grace of penitence, stimulating 
Christian living, and “softening the hard prose of modern life.” Instead 
of to creeds, he looks to the sacrament as the symbol and means of real 
unity throughout all Christendom. The book will repay careful reading, 
and, while many will not follow the author to the heights of the theory 
of the Supper, they will gain a sense of the certainty and value for many 
minds of the light which lies beyond our common day. 

A valuable and interesting pamphlet¢ on the subject of religious delusion 
comes from the pen of a man who has a practical rather than an academic 
interest in the subject. The author is concerned with the pastoral care 
of the deranged, and knows that in this care the best intentions without 
expert knowledge are ruinous as well as vain. 

Religious delusion is treated as subjective in origin, proceeding from 
a general psychic derangement directed toward religious matters. It is 
accompanied by such inadequacy of the reasoning faculties that even the 
possibility of setting up a contradiction to correct and suppress the illusion 
is entirely lacking. The “fixed idea’’ is neither the cause nor the necessary 
consequence of the trouble, but only one sign of the general derangement. 


4 Die religidse Wahnbildung: Eine Untersuchung. Von Th. ‘Braun. Tibingen 
und Leipzig: Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1906. 4+74 pages. M. 1. 
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Such illusions dislocate the whole moral consciousness, permitting religious 
ecstasy and gross sensuality to coexist. Personal relations to God are wildly 
conceived, gloomy, blasphemously distorted, and generally unhealthy. 
Religion itself is not to be held responsible, any more than political science, 
for ordinary cases of megalomania. An overspun religiousness may aid 
the delusion-creating faculty. Pastoral care may accomplish much by 
avoiding religious excitements, and by taking advantage of intermissions 
in the illusions. 

The fact that religious illusions work incompetence in the reason 
could be interestingly applied to the case of widespread religious delusions. 
These do not come within the scope of the book, which is in the main a 
report of observed cases, covering various forms of delirium and insanity. 
How these individual delusions grow into general, sometimes almost uni- 
versal, ones, is a problem the material for answering which must be sought 
largely in the character of delusion itself. One element in the problem 
has always been that of conscience: how could one capable of leading 
such a delusive movement as Mormonism, Eddyism, or Dowieism, hold 
the doctrine without seeing its absurdities; or, if he saw the absurdities, 
how could he preach it with any impressive force? The incompetence of 
the reason to see the contrary, sometimes recognized and asserted on 
principle, as by Swedenborg, sometimes unrecognized, serves in part to 
suggest an explanation without resorting to the idea of conscious fraud, 
often entirely inadmissible. The subversion of the moral sense is also 
noteworthy, and the inadequacy of subjective illusions to nourish religious 
life opens a wide outlook into the region of objective revelation, and seems 
to insist on an objective basis for genuinely vital spiritual experiences. 

Dr. Zenos, in a popular treatiseS on Christian ethics, shows full knowl- 
edge of his materials, and handles modern questions in a straightforward 
way, though undue space is given to the historic relations of the teach- 
ings of Jesus to Pharisaism. Thorough traditional orthodoxy lies at the 
basis of the treatment. The book is too scholastic in style to be as popu- 
lar and practical as it should be. 

Professor Mayer’s presentation® of the relations between Christianity 
and civilization is timely and suggestive. Three views are distinguished: 
The ‘“‘mystico-ascetic”’ or “‘pietistic,” which declines to see moral worth 
in ordinary life; the ‘‘medizval,” finding value in human development 


S The Teaching of Jesus concerning Christian Conduct. By Andrew C. Zenos. 
New York: American Tract Society, 1905. x+171 pages. $0.75. 
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only as it ministers directly to the service of the church; and the “ Protest- 
ant-Lutheran,” looking upon each agency of civilization—farming, mechan- 
ics, art, science, whatever it may be—as of worth in itself even without 
regarding the church—‘‘this is what God will have from these things.” 
As the pietistic view, in its opposition to this, is based upon the supposed 
authority of Jesus and the New Testament, the inquiry turns on the ethical 
conceptions of Jesus. His fundamental conception is found in the law 
of love, looked upon as a “‘strong intention,” which in its legitimate devel- 
opment constantly urges into activity for mankind. It is this spirit of 
love and service which Christianity would put behind all civilized activities. 

The relationship between Christianity and civilization is in general 
an indirect one, governed by the Christian character of those engaged 
in the world’s work. This character shows itself involuntarily and often 
unconsciously. The business of the Christian is not to separate himself 
from art, philosophy, or politics, but to know all of the world’s work as good, 
“‘since faith and love may stand back of all.” Yet more than even states- 
manship is needed in the world, for the state as such can never establish 
faith and love. ‘‘We in Germany expect too much from the state. The 
last and highest aims of Christian moral activity it cannot make real.” 
To arouse and direct these ideals is the special business of the church, 
which ought to and can realize them by preaching the gospel of “‘ benevolence 
and conciliation.” ‘All can but wish again and again that the church, 
the religious community itself, should more and more take in hand this 
task of the friendly helper.”” Whatever rearrangement this would require, 
men dare not refrain from working out. 

Christianity thus cannot stand off from civilization nor deny validity 
to it, and still find for itself any real place in the world. Pietism gives up 
the fight, and lets the world go on its way, not indeed without protest, 
but without availing protest, and to the common loss. Medizvalism, 
seeking to exalt the church, really shrinks the world which is the field of 
the church, and so limits the church itself. The view which gives real 
worth to the world apart from the church gives likewise to the church a 
real task—the business of kindling on the hearth of the house which civili- 
zation builds the vital flame of love and faith. No other agency can do 
this, without which all other gains are worthless and the house is cold. 

The unity of modern life is shown by the accuracy with which Pro- 
fessor Mayer’s treatment of the German situation fits the American one. 
Perhaps we do not look for so much from the state, yet socialism is growing 
in America. But there is a widespread feeling that education, wealth, 
or perhaps what corresponds here to Kipling’s “‘standing luck of the British 
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army,”’ will see us through without the interference of faith and love. 
And our churches, too, need, and desire, a baptism of repentance for the 
remission of sins, a baptism of genuine benevolence, and of a real desire to 
conciliate as well as to convert men. For true success, the faith of the 
church must stand close behind the common activities by which the world 
grows, ministering inspiration. 


Henry M. BowpeEn. 
SoutH EGREMONT, MAss. 


Professor Mead has undertaken to discuss? some of the fundamental 
problems of theology with a view to making clear the ground upon which 
a sensible, reverent, and thoughtful Christian of the present day can 
stand. His logic is characteristically keen, his thought and style admi- 
rably direct and lucid. The theological position is that of evangelical 
common-sense, nowhere concerned to square its statements with the scho- 
lastic theologians or the more metaphysical statements of the church creeds, 
but loyally accepting the New Testament doctrine and the testimony of 
the faith of the Christian centuries. His book is well adapted to clarify 
the reader’s mind; parts of it present by their sharp affirmations and denials 
a serviceable stimulus to reflection, while other parts will move the heart 
by their fulness of warm Christian feeling. 

The “‘irenic’”’ character of the discussion comes from the fundamental 
position of the book, that the world of Christian thought, like the world 
of natural science, possesses a series of facts, which abide even though 
they cannot be wholly understood. The attempts of men to understand 
them are theological theories, all of them inadequate to express the truth 
which they aim to explain. The wise believer will not reject doctrines 
which are unsatisfactory, provided they are the best attainable statement 
of positive truth. As the author repeatedly says, his ‘‘main purpose is to 
illustrate the fact that antithetic, and even apparently irreconcilable, 
religious conceptions are often to be regarded, not as mutually exclusive, 
but rather as needing to be combined, in order to express the fulness of the 
body of truth that is to be found in the oracles of God and in the Christian 
life.” This attitude is, of course, not new, but it is here wrought out with 
freshness and vigor. 

Professor Mead begins with a series of noteworthy illustrations from 
physical science—antithetic conceptions of matter and energy, idealism 
and materialism, mind and body— which serve to show that the method of 


7 Irenic Theology: A Study of Some Antitheses in Religious Thought. By 
Charles Marsh Mead. New York and London: Putnam, 1905. xii+375 pages. 
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thought proposed is applicable and necessary elsewhere than in theology. 
From these he proceeds to the conception of God, and to the problem of 
human freedom. It is evident that here his method is especially appro- 
priate. The moral argument for free will is particularly well stated. With 
the problem of evil and of original sin the discussion comes nearer to this 
world, and increases in interest. Here and in the chapter on the relation 
of human and divine agency in sanctification one who has been puzzled to 
unite divergent inclinations to Augustinianism and Arminianism may 
find genuine help. The discussion of the problem of evil is very good; 
that of sin is rather less satisfactory. Calvin and Wesley are frankly told 
that “‘both are right in their affirmations and wrong in their negations, but 
that it is impossible to see how the antithetic positions can be fully harmo- 
nized with one another.” 

The deity of Christ is presented, and argued for in an able chapter, as 
a fundamental fact; and then follows an interesting and clear discussion of 
the various theories of the divine-human person, which gives opportunity 
for many wise and sound remarks. The last two chapters relate to “‘The 
Work of Redemption,” and contain an excellent and convincing criti- 
cism of the satisfactional and governmental theories of the atonement, 
brought both from the side of rational (or ethical) and of exegetical 
considerations. The treatment of the use of the death of Christ in the 
epistles of the New Testament, while brief, is excellent. Professor Mead 
here develops more fully than is his wont in other chapters his own posi- 
tive view, which he calls the “paternal” theory, and which is in truth 
merely that set forth in the gracious parables of the gospels. He presents 
it from a full heart, with true insight into the meaning of the gospel of 
Christ; and the latest pages of the book add a grateful element of posi- 
tive construction to the critical analysis which mainly occupies the early 
portions. 

The book is a contribution to critical theology of seriousness and 
worth, and is adapted to render useful service to many students, younger 
as well as older. It treats of high themes in a worthy manner, with unfail- 
ing concern for clearness of thought, tolerance of divergent opinion, and 
inclusive recognition of the many-sidedness of truth. 


James Harpy Ropes. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


In answer to the cry of the positive religious party in his country, that 
we must go back to the biblical Christianity, Professor Liidemann® raises 
"4 8 Biblical Christianity. By Herrmann Liidemann. Translated by Maurice A. 
Canney. London: Owen & Co., 1906. 82 pages. 2s. 
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this important and timely question: What is biblical Christianity? If 
biblical Christianity is just ancient Christianity, then the modern man must 
reject it; for the religious ideas of Jesus and Paul, of the gospel of John, 
and of the epistle to the Hebrews are bound up with an antiquated dualism 
and an ancient view of the world. But if we make the proper discrimination 
between theology and religion, then biblical Christianity can still meet 
the needs of the modern man. Liidemann finds the essence of the Christian 
religion to consist in a morality—a love for men—based upon a firm and 
inward conviction of the love of God for men. It is the fundamental 
Christian idea that only he who has attained union with God can overcome 
sin. This essence of the Christian religion can be plainly discovered in 
the Scriptures, and is inalienably connected with the personality of Jesus 
Christ, which is presented without invention and without disfigurement. 

One may differ with some of the interpretations of Professor Liidemann, 
but it would be difficult to state with more force and clearness, and at the 
same time with such brevity, the religious problem that has been forced 
upon us through the modern critical and historical study. 

One of the results of the modern psychological point of view in the 
investigation of religion is seen in the recognition of the fact that the doctrine 
of inspiration of the Scriptures—which means that the text was inspired 
by the Holy Spirit—contains an element of truth that is not set aside by 
the usual arguments.° It is this truth that the zealous defenders of this 
doctrine feel even when they hold fast to a statement involving manifold 
inconsistencies and contradictions. For, of course, when taken as a literal 
and external process, this doctrine is false; but then, like all other religious 
ideas, this is not to be conceived as an outer process. Religious ideas are 
the direct product of feeling, possessing a poetic and symbolic character, 
and cannot be brought under the categories of the understanding, such 
as unity and multiplicity, time and space. It cannot be said that they 
lack reality; for, by an idealistic theory of knowledge, durability and uni- 
versality are the tests of reality. The inspiration of the Scriptures means 
virtually the same as the revelation of the Scriptures, but it determines 
more closely the peculiar relation in which the Christian Scriptures stand 
to the monotheistic revelation perfected in Christ. 

The chief criticism to the thesis herein set forth is the extreme dualism 
between religious and scientific knowledge. The language of piety is 
poetic and symbolic, and there is no doubt that back of the doctrine of 
the inspiration of the Scriptures there is a feeling of their worth for the 

9 Vergleichende Religionswissenschajt und Inspiration der heiligen Schrift. Von 
L. Kessler. Géttingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht, 1905. 102 pages. M. 2.20. 
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religious life. But the elaboration of the ideas of religious feeling is the 
work of the understanding, and must have regard for the logical character 
of thought; and it is the task of the theologian to express the value behind 
the doctrine of inspiration in such a way that it will not do violence to 
the other facts of life. 

All men today are interested to know what is “the evangel of the new 
theology.”*° It would be difficult to have a volume of sermons from one 
pen in which the moral, social, and spiritual significance of the new theology 
could be more clearly recognized and more simply expressed. There are 
twenty sermons in this book, covering widely different aspects of the reli- 
gious life, but all treated from a central point of view. In the author’s 
sermons on the new theology and Unitarianism we find these statements: 

Trinitarian and Unitarian are words that stand for a dead controversy from 
the point of view of the new theology. It was the doctrine of the Trinity, 
with all its logical absurdity, that saved the essence of religion for the Christian 
world until the arrival of the new theology The present theological change 
does not in the first instance concern Jesus Christ, but is a radical fundamental 
change in our conception of God. The point of difference between the new theol- 
ogy and the old is not at all the same as between the old Trinitarian and the old 
Unitarian. The latter is concerned with the relation of Jesus to God; the 
former, with the relation of God to the world. 


W. C. KeresTEeap. 
RockForD, ILL. 


RECENT BOOKS CONCERNING IMMORTALITY 


The work" elucidates rather than establishes the resurrection. In 
method, the trail of the sermon is over it all. But modern works on the 
subject are well recognized, and the position of modern philosophy, while 
very briefly presented, is stated with clearness and in good perspective. 
The treatment of modern science is neither so clear nor so vital. Har- 
nack’s view, distinguishing between the Easter faith and the Easter mes- 
sage, is treated at some length, and the author will “not quarrel with 
one who” gains comfort from that faith. But he does very much quarrel 
with the faith, and grounds his whole conviction of the significance of 
Christianity on the Easter message. ‘The order of thought in regard to 
Christianity is not that the faith in a living Savior produced a belief that 
he rose from the dead, but that the rising from the dead produced the 

10 The Evangel of the New Theology. By T. Rhondda Williams. London: 
Percy Lund, Humphries, 1905; imported by Scribner. 266 pages. $1.50 net. 
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belief in a living Christ.” A large gap between the argument from 
the empty grave and that for the spiritual body seems to be entirely unsus- 
pected by the author. 

Just because the main characteristic of Dr. Crothers’ work? is his 
poetic imagination, the philosophic influence which shapes his little book 
is the more noteworthy. Passages such as that on p. 19 show less the 
direct influence of Professor James than the extent to which the phi- 
losophy of the Harvard professor represents the common thought of the 
day. The book is a healthful consideration of a universally interesting 
topic, presenting old and familiar matter with clearness and suggestive- 
ness. 


Henry M. BowDeEn. 
SoutH EGREMONT, MAss. 


Professor Wilhelm Ostwald, of the University of Leipzig, and at present 
lecturing in this country in exchange with Professor Peabody, has published 
in this little volume his Ingersoll lecture recently delivered at Harvard 
University. The chief value of this work is in showing the attitude which 
the scientifically trained mind tends to take to those problems where the 
clear principles and positive methods of the physical sciences do not obtain. 
A philosophic student may hold the conclusion of this professor, but I doubt 
if he would be brought to it by the argument of this work. 

Throughout the discussion there is the constant application of categories 
which are derived purely from the physical sciences and are not applicable 
to this problem. One wonders why a specialist on physics is called to 
lecture upon a problem in another realm. The terms “memory,” “energy,” 
and “‘individuality,”’ which are so important in the discussion, are derived 
and carried over from the realm of physics without a proper consideration 
of the difference between that realm from which they were taken and that 
in which they are now employed. 

“The possession of memory means that all living matter is so changed 
by any process that goes on in it that a repetition of the same process becomes 
easier, or occurs sooner, or takes place more quickly, than any other pro- 
cess.” Now, this seems to me to be a definition of the plasticity of matter, 
the physical correlate of memory, but not a definition of the psychic act 
called memory. Theauthor’s concept of energy is derived from the relations 
between spatial phenomena, and then, ignoring the geometrical element, is 

2The Endless Lije. By Samuel McChord Crothers. (The Ingersoll Lecture, 
1905.) Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 55 pages. $0.75. 
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applied to the psychic life. But at the present time we are not able to form 
an intelligible concept of energy under which we can subsume both physical 
and psychical energy, and we certainly cannot carry over the concept 
obtained in the one sphere to the other. In his treatment of individuality 
this error is even more apparent. He ignores the peculiar character of 
personality according to which it ‘‘diffuses itself” to enrich and develop 
its own individuality. I doubt his application of, and deduction from, 
the term “individuality” as applied to the physical realm; for in the concept 
of the atom a certain static element is necessary in order for it to serve 
the purpose for which it is used. What he seems to do is to make the 
concept of energy ultimate for his science. But is energy the only ulti- 
mate concept for physics? If so, then it must contain a static element; 
and when it is made a philosophical category and brought out of its special 
realm, an antinomy will arise. That is virtually what Professor Ostwald 
does in this volume. He brings out the dynamic element in the concept 
of energy and denies permanence or individuality. But then, would it 
not be possible, starting from the static element, to deny the possibility of 
relations? After all, do we not have here what Kant told us long ago, 
that if we conceive the soul as substance, that is, according to the cate- 
gories of physics, we have an insoluble antinomy? Apart from this method 
of procedure, I do not think Professor Ostwald does justice either to the 
moral or the religious value of the doctrine of immortality. 

A little volume on immortality by the late Professor Fechner‘ was first 
published in 1835, but, after nearly a lifetime spent in philosophic thinking, 
was revised by him in 1887. It is interesting to notice that during that 
time his mind had undergone no appreciable change on this important 
subject. Our author never raises a doubt regarding the reality of life 
after death, but in a very speculative and scholastic manner seeks to describe 
the character of the future existence. It is interesting to contrast this 
book with the Ingersoll lecture of Professor Ostwald, especially when we 
remember that both these men wrote when occupying the chair of physics 
in the University of Leipzig. Does the change in attitude indicate the 
tendency of scientific thought ? W. C. KEresTEap. 

RockForD, ILL. 
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Everywhere the religious world is being stirred to new questioning. 
The restlessness is not confined to any one communion or to any one land. 


4 Life ajter Death. From the German of Gustaf Theodore Fechner. Trans 
lated by Hugo Wernekke. Chicago: Open Court Publishing Co., 1906. 134 pages. 
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Germany and Italy, France and England, Russia and America, are hearing 
voices crying out in discontent with the older forms of religious teaching, 
and asking: ‘Who will show us any good?” To many these wayward 
doubtings seem nothing but a wicked discontent, and an impious questioning 
of things eternally sure. To others they portend the welcome overthrow of 
all religious organizations, and the wholesome freedom from past restraints. 
But the note of the intellectual life of today is the historic spirit, and surely 
no honest student of history, who has seen religion under a thousand 
forms mold all ages of the world, and prove herself again and again a trans- 
forming force unequalled in power and influence, can really imagine 
that religion is passing away with belief in witchcraft or the faith in a seven 
days’ creation of the world! He who faces the religious doubt of today 
has at hand the evidence of the ever-living force of the religious life. There 
is more honest religion in the vague but fearless questioning of healthy- 
minded average college boys today than in the sleepy, conventional con- 
formity men have all too often stupidly mistaken for devotion. 

But this doubt cannot be put off with formal creed or cut and dried 
phrases. The religious message of today must stand before the bar of 
a personal experience, and be accepted or rejected as it links itself with 
the vital needs of humanity struggling for a new life and a higher freedom. 
On the writer’s table lie a number of books, seemingly almost chosen at 
random, seeking to deal more or less directly with the great problem: 
What is the religious message of today ? 

The first we take up is ambitiously called Eternal Elements in the 
Christian Faith,* by a minister of the Free Kirk favorably known to stu- 
dents of Wesley by his account of John Wesley and Whitefield in Scotland. 
There is much in the book that is both true and well said. It starts from 
the conviction that man is a religious being, and, after a rather rhapsodical 
statement of the relation of Jesus Christ to God, enters upon the discussion 
of Christ in the various experiences of repentance, faith, love, and prayer. 
To the ripe and thoughtful Christian, who can separate for himself the 
chaff from the wheat, the message will have power; to the doubt of today 
it has no relation, and to nine out of ten of the troubled souls in a modern 
congregation the message would have no meaning. The message is hope- 
lessly burdened by pious but doubtfully useful assertion. What does the 
author mean by, “The Christian religion is the final religion for man?” 
Does he mean by “Christian religion’? Roman Catholicism, Greek Christi- 
anity, or modern middle-class Protestantism? He says: “Christianity is 


t Eternal Elements in the Christian Faith. By Dugald Butler. Edinburgh: 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferries, 1905. 188 pages. 25. 6d., net. 
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Christ, and Christ is Christianity.” What does he mean? Is it the Christ 
of the synoptic gospels, or the risen Christ of Paul, or the Logos Christ 
of Johannean experience? These are questions that thrust themselves 
on the minds of thinking readers, and pious rhapsody is not an answer. 
The uncritical deference to the early stages of the Christian organization 
works mischief. It is simply not true to say, as our author asserts on p- 
83, that “‘the early Christian missionaries did not destroy the old temples 
of pagan worship,” but “consecrated them to the service of the pure faith,” 
and that their method was “evolution not revolution, a cleansing and 
not a destruction of the sanctuary.” All too soon the old Catholic church 
began her series of perilous compromises with paganism, Greek, Roman, 
and barbarian, but it was the unconscious or subconscious conformity 
to the world in the interests of a new and dangerous confusion of eccle- 
siastical imperialism with Christian purpose. The same lack of historical 
discrimination marks such a statement as this on p. 99: “It was the unique 
glory of the Reformation that it rediscovered Christ and separated his 
person from the superstitions which the centuries had gathered.” Surely 
on no field was the Reformation less active than on that of Christology. 
One thinks at once of the painful confusions of Lutheranism and the 
uncritical acceptance of Chalcedon confusions by Calvin. No doubt the 
author really has in mind the activities of the Pietistic revival, with its 
companion wave of feeling in the evangelical revival of England. But 
whether evangelicalism has given us advances in Christology over the 
scholastic statements will be gravely disputed alike in Princeton and in 
Berlin. 

We do not know for whom these pages are meant, but for the doubt 
of today they have little healing, although the convinced Christian may 
be stirred to devotional feeling by them; and the form and the rhetoric 
suggest that they had their origin in the devotional meeting. 

Very different is the type of teaching given in The Atonement and 
Modern Thought.?, According to the introduction, the theory defended 
received “‘its first really fruitful treatment” when Anselm gave it its form 
“‘and laid down for all time the general lines on which the atonement 
must be conceived, if it is to be thought of in accordance with Scripture ;” 
and yet we are told that this is “‘the heart of the gospel’’ and “the keystone 
of the Christian system” (p. x). As a simple matter of fact, what the 
author and his introducer have in common is the faith in the finality of 


2 The Atonemnt and Modern Thought. By Junius B. Remensnyder. With an 
Introduction by Benj. Warfield. Philadelphia: Lutheran Publication Society, 1905. 
253 pages. $1.00. 
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churchly authority when it formulates dogma, and the identification of 
dogma with Christianity. However Dr. Remensnyder may regard him- 
self, he is really on the side of Rome and not of Luther. No wonder he 
finds the formula of Vincent ‘“‘the most judicious and safe for human guid- 
ance, quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omnibus creditum est’’(p. 156). 
And with delightful simplicity he asserts: ‘‘No doctrine of Christianity 
is capable of more precise statement than the atonement” (p. 38). How 
sad, then, that even Dr. Warfield must confess that the two historical 
types of thinking, the Lutheran and Reformed, “‘do not see quite eye to 
eye in all matters that concern even this central doctrine of Christianity” 
(p. ix). The book is well-intended, but is hopelessly entangled in scholastic 
methods of thought that have no meaning for the modern questioner of 
dogmatic Christianity. What, for instance, does he mean when he says, 
“Reason exercises the natural alone,” and that “Christianity accordingly 
stands or falls with the supernatural” (p. 21)? If he means by “ super- 
natural’’ “‘the magic,” surely all sensible men will take issue with him; if 
he means by the word the “transcendent” then surely hundreds will have 
no quarrel with the statement, but it will have for them little significance. 
The word “supernatural” is today, without definition, meaningless. In 
true Roman Catholic fashion, faith, according to Dr. Remensnyder, is 
the demand that “the church’s doctrines” be accepted (p. 23). But 
which “church,” and which of her statements? There is absolutely no 
consensus of opinion on any single important doctrine in the alleged 
Christian system. 

The doctrine of the atonement is a fine illustration. Not even Dr. 
_ Remensnyder and Professor Warfield can quite see eye to eye. And it 
is not the wicked perverseness of the “pupils of Ritschl”’ and the “shal- 
lowness of an overcome rationalism’’ that have made the Anselmic theory 
of atonement a vain message from the modern pulpit, but the entire change 
in men’s fundamental thought about justice and suffering and God. The 
great problem of the ages is, and always has been: Why do the innocent 
suffer with and for the guilty? The Anselmic answer was built up on the 
Roman-Germanic conception of “‘wehrgeld.” It was profoundly rationalis- 
tic. The few quotations from the Bible are mere illustration and not 
proofs. With the passing of the legal conceptions with which it was 
linked has passed what Dr. Remensnyder thinks he thinks is the “heart 
of the gospel.” The teaching of Jesus involved no elaborate discussion 
of how a father could forgive a son. The prodigal came home and was 
forgiven. The Samaritan woman did not have to go with sacrifice either 
to Jerusalem or to Gerizim. The moment we think of God seriously as 
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Father, most of the legal and commercial “theories of the atonement”’ 
have lost all their significance, and the reason that “‘our modern theo- 
rizers are never weary of ringing the changes on this single fundamental 
idea” is because Jesus taught it long ago, and today men are going back 
from the evangelical revival to the Reformation, and from the Reformation 
to Augustine, and from Augustine to Paul, and even from Paul appealing to 
Jesus. The Anselmic theory throws no light on the problem of innocent 
suffering, and the faith in a Father’s love in no way challenges the justice of 
the Father. The awfulness of sin is just in its unalterable character. The 
forgiveness of the Father cannot restore the lost property and give back 
to the prodigal son his years of misspent time. It was enormously impor- 
tant for the ecclesiastical imperialism, that called herself the church and 
formulated the dogmatic system which Drs. Warfield and Remensnyder 
still identify with Christianity, to defend her message that she could enable 
men to escape the consequences of their sin. True repentance does not 
seek to escape primarily the consequences of sin, but to escape sin. The 
power of the Roman Catholic organization was built up on artificial penal- 
ties for sin and artificial ways of escape from these penalties. : 

The essence of Dr. Remensnyder’s book is Roman Catholicism pure 
and simple. From it therefore, alas, we gather little inspiration or guidance 
in seeking the message of the pulpit to a sin-ridden world. 

What strikes us as most discouraging in the writings of those who 
would build up again the waste places by going back to external authority, 
whether of pope or church or creed, is the complete ignoring of real problems 
by which Christian reconstruction is faced. These are in effect the same 
whether in England or Germany or America, although of course local 
circumstances change often the form of their expression. In Wie predigen 
wir dem modernen Menschen the author seeks to deal with the problem 
of the modern pulpit by a careful examination of the motives that move 
men and the appeals that comfort them. He begins by an analysis, care- 
ful and scholarly, though not always equally satisfactory, of the messages 
of the New Testament. He begins with the Jesus of the synoptic gospels» 
and closes with the Johannean literature. Perhaps his analysis of Paul 
is the least satisfactory, and his analysis of the message of Jesus himself 
the best, of these useful studies. He then proceeds to deal with the man, 
particularly with the “‘average”’ man, in the way he finds himself moved 
to good or evil. There is no quarrel with the method of the book, but the 
categories under which men are thus dealt with are insufficient, and the 


3 Wie predigen wir dem modernen Menschen? Von F. Niebergall. Tiibingen: 
Mohr, second edition, 1905. 180 pages, Part I. M. 3. 
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psychology, although correct as far as it goes, is too simple an outline to 
be of really practical help. When the positive message is reached, it again 
is phrased too much in the devotional (erbaulichem) style of the Lutheran 
pulpit to make much impression, at least, upon the restless, practical Anglo- 
Saxon. The content of the message is good and undisputed. Indeed, 
that is just the difficulty—it is commonplace! So that, although the 
volume may prove useful as indicating the need for, and the method of, 
a careful analysis by every preacher of the task before him, it can hardly 
be called a help of the first order in formulating the message of today. 
A much more thorough examination of the psychological questions 
involved in the appeal of religion to the thinking man is found in Die 
Religion, ihre psychischen Formen und ihre Zentralidee.4 The writer has 
a fair mastery of the German literature of his subject, but is either igno- 
rant of or ignores much of the French and English work along this line 
of inquiry. And this greatly to the disadvantage of his treatment, which 
is one-sided, theoretical, and academic. The discussion begins with an 
examination of the essence of religion, and then proceeds to the question 
of inborn religion in the older dogmatic sense and in the abstracter sense 
of Hegel or Caird. In these two senses he subjects the term to criticism, 
but then proceeds along Kantian lines to inquire what in general the 
relation is between inborn and acquired elements in the mental life. The 
conclusion reached (p. 53) is that the organization of the mental life is 
inherited, but that the content is dependent upon immensely variable 
elements of the outward life—a conclusion neither very new nor startling. 
Turning to the question of religion, he determines that religion belongs 
in the content of the acquired experience. The organization of the mental 
life is formally summed up in thought, feeling, and will, and in none of these 
will the author confine religion. But he regards religion as neither inborn 
nor springing by necessity from the human mental constitution, but con- 
sisting in positive mental content, gradually acquired in contact with the 
outer world and handed down from geaeration to generation (p. 58). 
The next section is a serious and useful criticism of Schleiermacher, 
and in unqualified acceptance of the unity of the psychological process. 
The conclusion is reached that religion is predominantly, but not exclusively, 
related to feeling. The criticism of Kant’s position (p. 82) rests upon a 
too narrow conception of the conventional construction of Kant’s ethics. 
It is true that Kant has laid himself open to this construction, but only 
because Kant was not true to his fundamental doctrine of relativity when 


4 Die Religion, thre psychischen Formen und ihre Zentralidee. Won Karl Girgen- 
sohn. Leipzig: Deichert, 1903. 218 pages. M. 4. 
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he came to ethics. Then, like so many, he wished to get religion free 
from the vague responsibilities of relativity. To get a Kantian ethics 
we must reconstruct it on the basis of his Critique of Pure Reason, and 
then the relation of his ethics to religion becomes clear. The criticism of 
our author is correct so far as he goes, but he does not go far enough. He 
seeks (p. 99) to remove contradictions in Kant which are simply there. 
Kant was not self-consistent. He did at times identify practical reason 
and the will, and again he includes distinct intellectual elements. But 
the fault was with Kant’s fundamental psychology, and cannot be explained 
away. The main thesis of our author may be accepted, in which the 
secret of all religion—we would say religious advance—consists in the pro- 
cess by which new religious content is transferred from the intellectual 
acceptance to the primacy in the practical reason (in Kant’s sense). 

The discussion of value-judgments is interesting, but seems to us defec- 
tive. We have no space for an elaborate discussion, but as between Reischle 
and the author we cannot but regard Reischle as fundamentally correct. 
The difference between subjective and objective value made by our author 
is too sharp and unreal. 

From this the author passes to a discussion of the relation of religion 
to pleasure and pain theories, and to the theory of self-maintenance. 
Here again the knife must go deeper. In using such words as “wishes 
and needs” of men as a basis for religion, it must be asked: In what sense ? 
The author seeks to show that religion cannot spring from the ‘wishes 
and needs” of men (p. 190), but from a mysterious power which produces 
in men the religious ideas, and causes them to work upon the feeling and 
the will. But here two separate regions, or rather several points of view, 
are brought into artificial contrast. The “wishes and needs’ of men have 
themselves as mysterious an origin as the religious ideas. That religious 
ideas are related to the needs and wishes of men the author sees 
clearly, and that that relation is sometimes causal need startle no one. 
The needs and wishes of men are as divine a source as “a mysterious 
power,” and indeed as mysterious a source as even our author could him- 
self wish for. We fear that our author is still haunted by the ghost of a 
false dualism between natural and supernatural. But two things stand 
out as positive attainments from these two books. First, the pulpit of 
today must understand the psychological situation. The great artist- 
preacher does this by intuition; the humbler ones of us must study care- 
fully and learn from the interpretive artists of our day. And, secondly, 
the connection between religion and ethics must become so vital that they 
can be practically measured in terms one of the other. 
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For we live in stirring times, and the old parental authority of a teaching, 
ecclesiastical machine is, for a vast number of the best minds, gone forever. 
In Germany there are, as in all lands, curious contrasts. On the one hand, 
nowhere has intellectual freedom and the scientific method wrought such 
complete havoc with traditionalism. On the other, the semi-feudal sys- 
tem has persisted with such force that the dogmatic Lutheranism of a past 
generation still exercises a most considerable authority even in the schools 
of the land. Hence the religious instruction which is insisted upon is a 
constant source of friction and anxiety.. The average Lutheran pastor, 
the moment he enters the pulpit, is conventionally orthodox, and many 
are intolerantly narrow. But a growing number are taking modern the- 
ology seriously, and asking: Why are the working classes so completely 
estranged from the church, in the cities at least; and why does the intel- 
lect of the nation so largely hold aloof from its ecclesiastical activities ? 

The answer is being given in various ways. Among those most active 
in seeking to make the intellectual positions of the universities a force in 
the public religious life is Professor Dr. O. Baumgarten, whose work has 
been peculiarly distasteful to the extreme conservative party, because his 
eloquence, enthusiasm, and religious zeal are beyond dispute and have 
influenced many of the younger men. One of his books, Neue Bahnen,s 
with the sub-title, “Instruction in the Christian Religion in the Spirit 
of Modern Theology,” gives the main purpose of the book. The whole 
work is interesting, but much concerns only those interested in the cate- 
chetical instruction given in Germany. The book is a collection of 
lectures given at the university during the summer half-year, and especially 
designed for teachers in the public and high schools. 

The critical part is an indictment of the religious instruction of the 
present day, and although in detail it does not quite fit our own Ameri- 
can condition, in general we suffer under the same evils here portrayed. 
Quite rightly he charges Protestantism in general with the demanding 
from children views of life possible only with older and well-tried souls. 
Baumgarten puts this down to the excessive influence of Paul upon Pro- 
testant thinking, and there is some force in the charge. Paul is pre- 
eminently the adult’s teacher, yet Augustine is perhaps far more to blame. 
To this day we read Paul through the pessimistic dualistic shadows that 
clouded Augustine’s religious vision. His superb religious genius and 
the long experience of the world of darkest death have given him a place 
in fighting individualistic Protestantism that makes the very seriousness 


5’ Neue Bahnen. Von O. Baumgarten. Seventh ed. Tiibingen: Mohr (Paul 
Siebeck), 1903. 120 pages. M. 1.20. 
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with which an earnest man takes religion a hindrance to simple, childlike 
joy in life and God. Protestantism must go back to the period of Jesus’ 
teaching that preceded the Cesarean episode. There is a time to laugh 
religiously as well as to weep religiously, and the time of weeping should 
not be childhood’s days. The bridegroom is soon enough taken away 
from us; then we must weep. Protestantism was born amidst fierce 
fightings, and the shadows of Luther’s cloister and Calvin’s exile are 
still over us. In the early days of Jesus we must find the antidote. 

And terribly true is his charge that the organized church and school 
instruction cross the path of nearly every intelligent boy and girl, either to 
offend by their traditionalism or to be ignored as altogether apart from life. 
In many cases there is a nominal and conventional acceptance on author- 
ity of positions that are held merely because they have no vital place in the 
mental structure. The moment there is a serious challenge the whole 
superstructure goes, and with it much that is extremely precious. In 
Germany as with us many a young man with a warm religious purpose 
and high gifts has devoted himself to the kingdom purpose of Jesus. He 
goes full of zeal to college or theological school. Now he has been taught, 
by teacher, parent, and preacher, that the kingdom purpose is wrapt 
up in the acceptance of Bible inspiration in literalness, of wonders, of 
all sorts of by-products of the religious past. Suddenly he plunges 
into the historical-critical instruction of the modern intellectual world, 
and with miracle, dogma, and verbal inspiration goes also his zeal for 
the kingdom. How could it be otherwise? Carefully these things have 
been made part and parcel of that purpose. Drs. Warfield and Remen- 
snyder tell him that to be a full Christian and a suitable proclaimer of 
Christ’s kingdom he must accept the medieval theory which, rightly or 
wrongly, these gentlemen confess themselves, is rejected by a great and 
increasing number of Christian thinkers. Simply because the young 
fellow is Christian, he chooses intellectual sincerity, and drops away from 
what he is taught is Christianity. Yet our older men and women look 
on such teachers as “‘safe,” and not likely to “disturb the faith” of our 
sons and daughters. “I can’t go quite as far as our preacher,” an intel- 
ligent man said to the writer, of one who had been vigorously denouncing 
everybody who rejected a seven-day creation, “but I deem him a safe 
teacher for our younger members.” That man’s own son was scoffing at 
the Bible behind his father’s back as a book of idle tales which his college 
classroom had long exploded. Safe teacher! The dull, lazy ecclesiastician 
that crucified Jesus, would have burned Luther, and has not today the 
mental vigor to doubt with the hard-pressed skeptic, is the unsafest 
leadership the young could have! 
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Happily Baumgarten does not simply dwell on the defects of the con- 
ventional orthodoxy, so called. The positive message he sketches with 
firm hand. Rightly he sees that the modern theology must recover values 
lost in the critical work of the last decade of struggle for the right to be 
heard. We in America must not be content with negative and successful 
criticism of the past. The world about us is not the kingdom of God. 
Who of us dares to claim that we walk in the full freedom of divine son- 
ship? Yet until that time, struggle, repentance, the overcoming of sin 
and selfishness within and without must be our task and our message. 

Most admirably does Professor Baumgarten formulate the relation of 
the message to the individual and social organism. ‘The social organism 
is our larger self. In its life and in its losses, its gains and its glories, the 
young should be taught to find their higher and truer souls. Only so can 
Protestantism shake off the narrow and selfish ethics of individual reward 
and punishment which makes such havoc in our American communal life. 

Nor is Professor Baumgarten’s demand unreasonable (p. 37) that on 
principle all metaphysical elements should be omitted from the religious 
instruction of the young. He sees that certain minds must face the meta- 
physical questions. But Jesus did not deal with them, and what he could 
afford to ignore we should not insist upon. 

The third part deals with matter that less concerns us. But it is 
interesting to note how much more thorough and systematic the religious 
teaching of Germany is than with us. The division of the material over 
the various years suggested by Professor Baumgarten would be impossible 
for us in the United States, simply because we cannot count upon so many 
years of systematic instruction. 

Very wholesome do we deem the protest (p. 96) against an evil under 
which the Lutheran pulpit seems to suffer more than does ours; namely, 
the constant appeal to feeling and sentiment in the erbaulicher sermon. 
Rightly does our author demand an appeal to the intelligence as a part 
of the process of edification. As long as the pulpit was thought of as 
the channel of quasi inspired instruction, great care had to be taken to 
preserve the unity of opinion, so often confused with unity of faith. Now, 
however, those of us who preach can afford to stir up differences of opinion. 
We are primarily Protestants, and the pulpit can and does err. We can 
count upon the common sense of our hearers, and even at the risk of 
being wrong give them something of our inner thought. As Baumgar- 
ten says (p. 97): “‘The sermon must become more manly and stouter 
in its entire bearing; it must have the signs of frame and sinew of dis- 
tinct view, and less generalization in feeling and sentiment.” For men 
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are asking profound and important questions. But we dare not leave 
them to the daily press, the weekly paper, the review, or the passing 
literature to find there an answer. The pulpit has its, distinct place and 
important power. Men may say as they please; the pulpit probably 
never had a better chance than today to deserve well of man and God. 

In all the books we have so far passed in hasty review the present 
intense interest in religion is a matter of note. Publishers see this and 
give a large place to a certain type of religious books. Before us lies a 
typical example of this interest in a religious world-view. The volume 
is dedicated ‘‘to the memory of Herbert Spencer, the first true reconciler 
of religion and science;” and, in spite of both title and dedication, the book 
is worth reading. It proceeds along the lines which are laid down in 
Fiske’s interpretation of Spencer, and seeks to build up out of cosmic 
and experimental elements a religious world-view. For the author there 
has not been any “ ‘revelation’ except that of human experience” (p. 
99), but he goes on to say: ‘‘There are forms of experience in which 
the sense of dependence on a ‘Power not ourselves’ is especially promi- 
nent in consciousness” (p. 99). With perfect justice he then remarks 
(p. 128): “‘The revelation of experience, then, gives us no justification for 
asserting a creator, a beginning of the universe or an end.” This is very 
true, but the main cause of complaint against the message of such a book 
as the Cosmic Philosophy or the one in hand is that it again seeks to build 
up a religious life on cosmology and metaphysics, and even though the 
cosmology is the latest science and the metaphysics the most rational 
monism, these things have no primary place with real religion in the re- 
ligious consciousness. Some religious men must have a cosmogony, and 
they will insist upon a world-view as unitary as possible, but a dozen 
world-views might be hypothetically linked with the religion of Jesus, 
for example, in a rational synthesis. That traditional Christianity does 
not see this is one main weakness of the present-day situation, with its 
vain jangle about the discords between “‘science”’ and ‘‘religion.” Per- 
sonally, the writer has absolutely no quarrel with The Religion of the 
Universe, though many will feel about it as Lincoln did about the book: 
“‘For those who like that sort of thing, that is the sort of thing they will 
like.” But vague monistic speculation is not religion, although it may 
be religious; nor does it seem to the writer a good basis upon which to seek to 
build up the spiritual life; although even here there are some to whom 
cosmogony has been so linked with their religious experiences that they 


6 The Religion of the Universe. By J. Allanson Picton. New York: Macmillan 
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need in giving up the Babylonian cosmogony of Genesis to find a new one 
at the hands of Herbert Spencer. If so, in either The Religion of the 
Universe or in the Cosmic Philosophy they will find one that will probably 
last them while they live. Pantheism, our author thinks, is logically in- 
volved in the message of the “eternal gospel”’ (p. 230), but what he means by 
pantheism could just as well be called by another name. Nor has he any 
clear perception of the distinct difference between the message of Jesus and 
the religious world-view which forms his main interest. The “Pantheistic 
Sermon” which forms the last chapter of the book is a far better sermon 
than the average pulpit production, but it sins just where the ordinary 
evangelical sermon sins, by confounding an interesting metaphysics with the 
content of the religious experience, and in almost completely ignoring the 
real message of Jesus and the real significance of his life. 

Of more importance, therefore, to the modern pulpit is the volume of 
lectures? on the Noble foundation. It is one of the welcome and whole- 
some signs that the message from the pulpit today is going more and more 
to turn distinctly from cosmogony and metaphysics to Jesus as the actual 
revelation of the will and purpose of our Father. The author demands 
scientific examination of the religious facts, and shows himself well informed 
in the latest literature on the psychology of the religious experience. He 
claims (p. 27) that there are two sets of facts connected with Christ: “There 
are external facts respecting Christ, and there are inward facts. There is 
a historical Christ, and there is an experimental Christ.” The lectures 
deal, not with the facts of Christ’s life, but with the facts connected with 
the influence of Christ’s life upon the world. In Jesus Christ the lecturer 
sees religion at last linked finally and absolutely with a pure ethics, and 
a pure ethics made the esssential condition of communion with the Father 
(pp. 50, 51). The consciousness of Jesus Christ is based upon an assured 
faith in the ultimate goodness ‘which rules all things,” and he is filled 
with “confidence in the justice and goodness of the divine order.” But 
more and beyond that he is filled with the confidence that the purpose 
of the Father is an ultimate righteousness, and “toward the fulfilment of 
that order Jesus Christ set his face with all earnestness.” Moreover, 
he realized, and makes us realize by revealing it, that the will of the Father 
is fundamentally love. He sends his rain upon the just and upon the 
unjust (p. 55), and therefore he is filled with horror at sin as inevitably 
separating the purpose of the sinner from the purpose of the Father. For 
heathenism the horror of sin is the punishment of an angry God. For 


7 The Witness to the Influence of Christ. By William B. Carpenter. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., 1905. 180 pages. $1.10. 
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Jesus the punishment of sin is separation from the purpose of God. In 
that separation there is outer darkness and gnashing of teeth. Life is 
harmony with the loving purpose of God, and sin is death and separation. 
Jesus is at once a revelation of God’s wide love and mercy and the inevi- 
table death that follows upon recreancy to the final purpose of that love. 
The lecturer distinguishes between “principle,” “doctrine,” and “dogma,” 
and, of course, points out that Jesus taught no dogma; and that a dogma 
can never fully comprehend the great fundamental principle (p. 67). 
Jesus set forth principles; these Paul worked into doctrines, and the church 
drew up her dogmas. Jesus “‘does not theologize in the dogmatic sense”’ 
(p. 67), and though the lecturer does not raise the question, we well may: 
Dare we make as a condition of loving fellowship forms of teaching, needful 
no doubt in proper place, but which Jesus did not employ ? 

Again, the lecturer finds in the fact that Christ has become “‘the stand- 
ard of human conduct . . . . the conscience of humanity” (p. 94), a chief 
significance of his life. The lecturer takes seriously the revelation of 
God as Father, and sonship with God becomes the law of the human 
soul; and, curiously enough, he states on pp. 95 and 96 the exclusive claim 
of Christ in about the terms of Ritschl, although cautiously disclaiming 
Ritschl on p. 145, because of an evident misapprehension of Ritschl’s 
position. Thus Jesus becomes the type of normal manhood, and thus 
an “authority”’ over our souls and in our lives (p. 155). Moreover, he 
becomes the basis of our hope of a final fellowship of righteousness in the 
redeeming love of the Father. 

What may we gather from these pages about the message of today? 
Surely we are faced by a critical and trying situation. Modern theology 
is running the risks that early orthodoxy ran, and the dangers proved very 
real. In the struggle to save Christianity from being lost in a maze of 
cosmological gnostic speculation the religious leaders plunged us into a 
bog of dogmatic definition which clings to our feet and impedes our progress. 
The defense of intellectual freedom and of literary-historical positions may 
distract us from the real work of omitting the outworn phraseology, and of 
going back to the simple message of salvation. ‘Today the world is waking 
up tosin. Drunkenness, brutality, selfishness, greed, dishonesty, impurity 
in all their horrors, are felt today as never before. Men and women 
went shuddering away from an exhibition of work and wages in Berlin 
in which the real cause of increasing prostitution was plainly made mani- 
fest. Our magazines and daily papers, our insurance exposures, with 
the dreadful sense that not half the rottenness came to light, have made us 
thoughtful, and stopped even careless ones and made them think. The 
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modern pulpit must deepen the sense of shame and guilt of sin and loss 
and lovelessness, because we will not come unto the Father and live as 
brothers. In a romance that has stirred Germany to its depths, Frenssen® 
describes the search for the holy life and the holy community made by a 
poetical morbid boy. He is typical of many, and today the message dare 
not call the evil good. The message of individual and social guilt is a first 
duty of the pulpit. We are far from the Father’s house. We are wasting 
the Father’s inheritance. We are feeding‘the swine. Let us return and 
go unto the Father. Snug self-satisfaction has been too much the note 
of our prosperous American Protestantism. Again, the modern pulpit 
must learn again its scale of values. There are a thousand things we can 
let alone or deal with tentatively. To waste a precious hour with a miscel- 
laneous congregation trying to recover Anselm’s scholasticism from the 
wrecks of exegetical and historical criticism is about as signal a mistake 
as a preacher could make. We have a message of life and death. If 
we have found life and peace in Jesus Christ and his revelation of the Fa- 
ther’s purpose, then we must be about the Father’s business; we must be es- 
tablishing the kingdom of God for which Christ died. An officer leaving 
the courtroom in Russia, where were condemned the unfortunate and 
misguided murderers of the archduke, said: “‘These people are dying for 
what we all long for.” Jesus died for what we ought all to be longing 
for. Not simply political freedom or material comfort for all—but the 
freedom and loving holiness of the coming kingdom of our Father God. 
The message of the modern pulpit must be full of faith and confidence 
that that kingdom is coming, and that Jesus is really risen from the grave, 
and lives in the new life of the holy community. The burdens of heathen 
tradition and superstition we must drop. Even true cosmogonies and cor- 
rect metaphysics are not our essential message. Now we see in a glass 
darkly. When in a reorganized life we turn to these interesting questions, 
we shall often see eye to eye where now we do not even understand one 
another’s tongue. Drs. Warfield, Remensnyder, and the present writer 
might argue until doomsday without any hope of changing one another’s 
opinions. We have all, or ought to have, a common purpose given up 
in the life, death, and resurrection of Jesus Christ to establish on earth a 
kingdom of redeeming love; and when that is established, then we shall 
try to straighten out one another’s metaphysics. There is absolutely no 
hope of intellectual agreement as a basis of the kingdom. Not even the 
willingness to agree and obey can save the Roman church from the gravest 
differences of opinion. It is not here the hope lies. The practical activi- 
8 Hilligenlei. By A. Frenssen. 
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ties born of a common purpose will alone give us a working platform. 
We must make the prayer of our Lord the bond of our faith: ‘‘Thy king- 
dom come. Thy will be done on earth even as it is done in heaven.” 


Tuomas C. HALt. 
UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 


New York City. 


SPIRITUALITY—DO OUR SERMONS PROMOTE IT? 


Not the least of the blessings of our modern thinking is the broaden- 
ing and humanizing of this word “spirituality.” We have approached 
the New Testament conception of it when we recognize, as we now com- 
monly do, that the spiritual in man has to do, not with his opinions, his 
emotions, or the method of his worship, but with his character. It is not 
a department of his life into which he may retire on Sunday, but it is the 
essential quality of his motives and ambitions, ranking him in the scale 
of moral being alike in this workday world and in any other sphere where- 
ever men may congregate. Manhood in any normal meaning of that high 
word is impossible without spirituality, and without it all social excellence 
or human progress is but the baseless fabric of a dream. 

Spirituality postulates God and his living presence in the ordinary 
affairs of men. There was a time when God’s method of making his 
presence felt was startling. He entered the arena with a shower of spir- 
itual “gifts: with tongues, healings, prophecies, portents; shaking the 
social structure to its foundations, and commanding amazed and awed 
attention. And then there came a time, which continues to our day, 
in which God makes himself known in “fruits” of spirit, in which in the 
calm and majesty of his universe of law he unfolds the higher qualities 
of human character and enthrones himself in “every form of goodness, 
righteousness, and sincerity” on the earth. Christianity is one vast 
system of horticulture, only half conscious even yet of its mission. When 
it comes to clearer vision, ethical principles will be but the shadows of 
spiritual truths, and the making of men will be the one inclusive business 
of all spiritual forces. Spiritual fruits mature slowly and require, as does 
all husbandry, fertilization, cultivation, time, and patience. Moreover, 
all spiritual fruits mature in the winds and storms and amid the manifold 
enemies of the everyday life. Men are rested and instructed in the dim 
religious light of the sanctuary, but men are made or marred in the open. 
Our success as preachers is not to be found in the homiletical or theological 
perfectness of our discourses, but in the qualities of manhood that enable 
men to stand or allow them to fall in the arena. Life is but an endless 
series of crises, so small often as to be molecular; but in those molecules 
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are hidden the power and potency of Christian manhood. And the sermon 
is a failure, however faultless in structure or peerless in eloquence, that 
does not register itself in some auditor’s testing, at the point of temptation. 

Surveyed in some such breadth as this, the field to be covered by our 
sermons is as wide as human experience, and the spiritual harvests to be 
reaped thereon are as vast and varied as is that experience. Every idio- 
syncrasy, as every calling distinguishing modern life, is to be affected by 
the preaching that ‘‘saves”—in the aim of the leader who still knows how 
to be ‘‘all things to all men, that by all means he may save some.” 

A number of volumes of recent sermons will fairly illustrate the quality 
of pulpit-work today in its effort to cultivate spiritual manhood. First, 
note Life’s Dark Problems,* a series of ten addresses by Minot J. Savage. 
This very modern volume is, to one’s great surprise, a staunch defense 
of the old theological proposition that we are living in the best conceivable 
world. Convinced by a scientific argument from design, of the existence 
and superintendence of God, Dr. Savage finds here a humanity in process 
of making, and making, too, by a divine order altogether beyond our 
criticism. We are urged to suspend our judgment concerning seeming 
disorder and actual pain until the ultimate product shall have justi- 
fied the method. Optimistic, if not convincing, indications are conspic- 
uous in “‘Life’s Incompleteness,” in “‘Moral Evil,” in “Mental Disease 
and Decay,” and in “Death.” The fatherhood of God is an unavoidable 
inference from the study of his world in the light of modern knowledge. 

It would be easy to find fault with creation or with Dr. Savage in spots 
here and there, but the prevailing winds of this splendid reasoning are 
from the northwest, and every man, whatever his creed, will find here a 
tonic counterpart to the pessimism into which modern knowledge has 
plunged so many gifted minds. A distinct and powerful spiritual impulse 
is inevitable to the Christian who will read these luminous pages. Intel- 
lectuality pays tribute here to spirituality. 

In striking exegetical and theological contrast to the sermons of Dr. 
Savage just noticed, examine for a moment a volume of seventeen sermons 
by Samuel Chadwick.? Few purely theological critics would find anything 
in common between the preaching of extreme Unitarianism and that of 
intense Methodism. But, judging each by the particular output of these 
two volumes, we find one thing in common, and that is the highest thing, 


t Life’e Dark Problems; or, Is This a Good World? By Minot J. Savage. New 
York: Putnam, 1905. 219 pages. $1.35. 

2 Humanity and God. By Samuel Chadwick. Chicago: Revell, 1905. 356 
pages. $1.50. 
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namely, spirituality. What is incidental in the argument of Dr. Savage 
is immediate and direct in the method of Dr. Chadwick. Brief, lucid, 
orthodox, abounding in Scripture and attractive illustration, these sermons 
are a fine example of ancient effectiveness in modern intelligence and 
energy. Essentials of truth and spirit never die; men die, and forms of 
thought and speech die with them; but spirituality lives on and is promoted 
by energy from ancient coal-mines as well as by that from living forests. 
In fact, our dependence up to the present has been chiefly upon the ancient 
storehouses. Dr. Chadwick deals in keen, incisive fashion with such 
subjects as “‘Sin and Grace,” “Born of the Flesh and Born of the Spirit,” 
‘Man: Natural, Carnal, Spiritual,” ‘The Incarnation and Its Glorious 
Purpose,” “‘ The Way of the Cross,” ‘‘Christ’s Promise of the Spirit,” ‘The 
Spirit-Filled Life,” and ‘‘Christian Perfection”—an ascending series, 
following the ascent of our Lord from babyhood to the throne of human 
character and of divine power. The spiritual biography of Christ is the 
spiritual pathway of the Christian. It is a notable volume of its class, 
not wanting in intellectual grip, but fascinating in spiritual devotion. It 
lacks appreciation of the everyday world where men really live, but it 
does valiant and necessary service in opening the door of the prayer closet 
and the library, and compelling men to come apart awhile to pray and to 
listen. Theone weakness in the otherwise masterful work is in the lowering 
of the standard of human perfection in order to permit to consciousness 
the sense of its attainment. Dr. Chadwick is not alone in his apparent 
ignorance of the fact that, so far as men believe themselves to be perfect 
when they are not, character is weakened and moral progress is 
retarded. 

The English congregations to which presumably Rev. J. D. Jones 
delivered his sermons’ were kin to their American brethren, if they appre- 
ciated the sweet reasonableness, the loving insistence, the ethical strength, 
the consequent spiritual illumination everywhere present in the volume. 
The aim of the preacher is to impart courage and hope to the faint and 
the disheartened. His congregation might well be composed of the sturdy 
but inconspicuous common people who make great the Anglo-Saxon race. 
His message is to the heart and the heart-life, and his hearers see God in 
the limitations and ambitions and failures of New Testament humanity, 
transforming the monotonous and the ordinary and ascending with Christ 
through temptation and sacrifice to peace and power. There is no direct 
attempt to promote spirituality by discoursing upon it, but with lover-like 

3 Elims of Life and Other Sermons. By J.D. Jones. Chicago: Revell, 1905. 256 
pages. $1. 
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method the sermons deepen devotion to Christ by revealing him. Affection 
and aspiration are essential conditions of spirituality. 

“Vision and Task” is the suggestive title of the first sermon of a small 
volume of fifteen sermons.4 These are all addresses to the practical man, 
and are valuable aids to a life of spiritual ambition; for a true spirituality 
has its ambitions. The titles indicate the scope and purpose of the whole 
volume: ‘‘The Highest Vocation,” ‘‘The Plain Heroic Breed,” “A Vision 
for the Wilderness,” ‘‘A Lesson for the Street,” “‘The Biography of a 
Backslider,”’ ‘‘ Doing Good by Proxy,” “The Arraignment of the Unfaithful 
Steward,” “‘The Thorn as an Asset,” “‘The Other Man’s Portion,” ‘‘The 
Paramount Duty.” These are strenuous sermons, clearly conceived, and 
delivered in pure and forcible English. The contemplative, introspective 
man, seeking the spirituality of the ascetic or the dreamer, will object to 
such preaching as disturbing. But a healthy, spiritual nature, hungering 
for righteousness and fearlessly asking for light upon duty rather than 
upon destiny, will welcome them with unusual pleasure. The most timid 
will find them “‘sound,” the bravest will find them the candle of the Lord 
on life’s rougher pathway. 

One has to read the introduction to this volume to learn the secret 
of Professor Pattison’s power as teacher and preacher. It was an intensely 
personal power—the product of a cultivated, consecrated manhood. “ He 
bore without abuse that grand old name of gentleman,” and he influenced 
men by his speech because he touched their higher natures in the silence. 
Every student and every other friend felt that he was in the world and 
felt the nobler because he was here. This volume of sermons is a beautiful 
expression of Professor Pattison’s life, intended to fill somewhat the office 
of a memorial, and certain to awaken a response in every Christian reader’s 
highest nature. We can have no more vital help in spiritual cultivation 
than that afforded us in the spiritual biography of heroic men. And this 
volume is a spiritual biography. Note the titles: “‘True Reverence,” 
“Overcoming and Inheriting,” “‘The Character and Motive of the Chris- 
tian Life,” ‘Counsel and Work,” ‘“‘The Man Who Never Grew Old,” 
“The Proportions of a True Life,” “‘The Response of the Bible to Our 
Intellectual Nature,” ‘Successful Christian Service,” and the like. Every 
page is a revelation of that in the beloved teacher which will make his 


4 Vision and Task. By George Clarke Peck. New York: Eaton & Mains, 
1905. 289 pages. $1. 

S The South Wind and Other Sermons. By T. Harwood Pattison. With an 
Introduction by Clarence A. Barbour. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1905. 288 pages. $1.25. 
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name revered while the church of Christ shall cherish the memory of her 
saints. 

A thoughtful little volume®, with old truths freshly put and old texts 
unexpectedly treated. It assumes great basal truths and aims to stimulate 
a love for God by clarifying the vision of his goodness and his redemptive 
purpose. The spiritual nature that is Dr. Stockdale’s ideal of the Christian 
character is that of the seer, capable of discerning God’s intent in his active 
government of the world, and fearless and faithful in declaring it to men. 
Like every true preacher, he portrays in sermonic form the order of spir- 
ituality most to be desired from his study of the oracles. And while to 
others the emphasis falls upon attainment in ethical qualities in one form 
or another, the main characteristic here is that of attaining God’s angle 
of vision—and he who helps in this renders vital service to humanity and 
to God. 

It seems incredible that these brilliant sermons? were “‘ preached extem- 
poraneously and reported stenographically,” and yet we are so assured in 
a prefatory note. They seem to comprise the literary remains of a heroic, 
almost tragic life—a life of physical weakness, of spiritual struggle, and of 
brief duration. Perhaps this is the explanation of what his friends call 
genius in the striking sermons printed in this volume and delivered to 
hushed and enraptured congregations over a decade ago. As in other 
instances, so here, to enumerate some of the subjects treated will best 
indicate the preacher and the preaching: “‘The Necessity of Patience,” 
“The Sovereignty of Purpose,” “Jesus at Prayer,” “Outside Losses Inside 
Gains,” “‘The God of Comfort,” ‘‘The Greatness of Love,’ “‘The Power 
of the Holy Ghost.” In some respects these are ideal sermons. They 
command everywhere intellectual respect, awaken and sustain the devo- 
tional spirit, stimulate hunger after righteousness, provide bread for the 
hungry, and point the way to peace and power. There is not a dull sen- 
tence, nor a trap laid for applause. There is no eulogy of sect, nor con- 
tention with brethren, nor is there any toleration of evil, nor fear of liberty 
or of law. Mr. Thompson speaks in these sermons from the vantage- 
ground of spiritual conquest, intellectual and moral, and he speaks with 
swift and unerring intuition to the spirit life of the men and women who 
do the world’s work and bear its burdens. 


6 The Divine Opportunity. Sermons preached by T. D. Stockdale. New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1905. 136 pages. $0.50. 

7 Burden Bearing and Other Sermons. By John Rhey Thompson. New York: 
Eaton & Mains, 1905. 261 pages. $0.75. 
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This little treatise deals with the beginning and the lapses of the most 
vital experiences of human life—the conscious experience of religion. 
Dr. Carroll does not assume that the beginning is also the middle and 
the end—he has been too long a pastor for that. But as there can be no 
middle and end without a beginning, it is evident that we have to do in 
such a discussion with life and death, and all that follows us into eternity. 
Inexpressibly serious and farthest removed from the lightness so often 
accompanying evangelistic endeavor, is this whole phase of Christian work. 
And Dr. Carroll treats it with seriousness and great clearness; and whether 
we agree with all that sometimes seems implied in stereotyped phrases 
and methods, or not, we can but gain inspiration for a more enthusiastic 
and intelligent outcome of life and ministry in the business of winning 
souls. For, after all, that is our primary business, however we may vary 
in definitions and methods. To all who follow Dr. Carroll in his apparent 
contention that winsomeness consists in words fitly spoken, this book will 
be of great and permanent value; while the many who believe that the 
more silent eloquence of a transparent and selfless righteousness is the 
power most sure to win and most imperatively demanded in our time, 
will be goaded to a more vitalizing holiness by these earnest and glowing 
pages. Certain it is that we do not meditate enough upon the intelligent 
output of Christian character as it wins or repels the indifferent or the 
hostile. All of us put great, and none too great, emphasis upon the light 
of the central Sun of Righteousness, but whether we ourselves are radio- 
active in the moral night of the world is to the most of us of minor con- 
sequence. And yet it may prove finally that only the winning soul is the 
soulwon. The late Dr. Henry Clay Trumbull, a few days before his death, 
said to the writer, who leaned over his couch to catch his whispered words: 
“‘Have you seen my little book on Individual Work? It is the most 
important thing I have ever written.”” From out of the fertile and labo- 
rious years, this peerless Christian teacher gave pre-eminent place to his 
effort to teach men how to win one by one their fellow-men to Christ. 

Summing up then our meditation and review, shall we not say that 
spiritual preaching is the fearless expression of the vision God' gives 
the individual preacher? That intellectual honesty, moral purity, and 
prayerful obedience to the Light within him are supreme essentials to 
the creation of spiritual manhood in his hearers? If this be true in 
theory, then it is also true that the cluster of sermons at which we have 

8 Soul-Winning: A Problem and Its Solution. By Phidellio P. Carroll. With 
an Introduction by Bishop Charles H. Fowler. New York: Eaton & Mains, 1905- 
110 pages. $0.50. 
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glanced, taken at random from current pulpit literature, attests a high 
order of spiritual preaching. The Christian ministers of today, with what- 
ever of faults they may have, are more frequently qualified to be God’s 
prophets, transmitting, unalloyed, his messages to men, than have been 
their brethren of recent centuries. Herein is the hope of the church, 
the certitude of spiritual triumph. 


EDWARD BRAISLIN. 
BURLINGTON, N. J. 


PRACTICAL RELIGIOUS WORK IN LONDON 


A foreigner can neither vouch for nor seriously criticise statements 
of facts drawn up by a competent observer who lives in the city which 
is described and who takes ten years or more to sift the evidence. Res- 
idents of London have found errors, and it is said by close friends that 
no one is so eager to learn of corrections as the eminent statistician who 
organized this vast scheme for showing to London people what London 
in fact is. Errors were unavoidable; but the methods employed reduce 
them toa minimum. The author’ nowhere attempts to tabulate his results, 
for as a statistician he understands that such pretense of accuracy and 
completeness is deceptive. He has set down the significant facts even 
when they run counter to his conclusions, and he furnishes evidence for 
several possible explanatory theories. The proofs of good faith are 
found in the well-known history of the author, and in the impartial and 
objective way in which he presents his materials. 

The author thus states the purpose and limitations of his work: 

My principal aim is still confined to the description of things as they are. 
I have not undertaken to investigate how they came to be so, nor, except inciden- 
tally, to indicate whither they are tending Still less could I set myself 
up as a critic of religious truth. My concern in the matter of religion is solely 
with the extent to which people accept the doctrines, conform to the discipline, 
and share in the work of the religious bodies, and with the effect produced, or 
apparently produced, on their lives.(Vol. I, p. 5.) 

Leaving aside, as we must, the criticism of particular assertions of 
facts which have been questioned by respectable British critics, we may 
be sure that we have food enough for reflection and many suggestions 
for guidance. Some of the lessons of warning and direction are here 
selected for brief consideration. The situation in London is near enough 
like that of large American cities to be instructive. 


t Life and Labor of the People in London. Third Series: Religious Influences. By 
Charles Booth, assisted by Jesse Argyle, Ernest Avis, Geo. E. Arkell, Arthur L. 
Baxter, George H. Duckworth. London and New York: Macmillian 1903. 
Seven vols. 
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Has the church in London, on the whole, succeeded or failed? What 
is the conclusion of Mr. Booth, and by what argument does he support 
his conclusion? We must discover Mr. Booth’s conception of success 
by carefully following his criticisms. He is not deceived by a show of 
numbers, a noisy crowd, nor by advertisements composed with a purpose 
to secure donations from rich persons who are optimistic so long as they 
do not themselves have to work in disagreeable quarters. Success with 
this writer means a sincere worship, a genuine appreciation of the value 
of religion, of communion with God. Attendance at church may be bought 
of paupers by means of treats and coal tickets. Children will crowd a 
Sunday school for the sake of enjoying a Christmas banquet or a summer 
outing. Beggars will attend a prayer-meeting to win the price of a dirty 
bed. Real success must be discovered behind all illusions, shams, and 
counterfeits. 

According to the evidence, the church in London has had a notable 
and worthy success. It has enlisted a great multitude of faithful and 
self-sacrificing persons, men and women in all denominations; representa- 
tives of the High, Broad, and Evangelical tendencies, as well as of all the 
dissenting bodies. The church has succeeded in making almost all Eng- 
lishmen know at least a little about Christianity. Apparently the number 
of “heathen at home” who have never heard of the Bible and its story 
is inconsiderable. Churches, chapels, and mission halls are everywhere. 
Children go in throngs to Sunday school even if they “graduate” for- 
ever when they become marriageable. The church has succeeded quite 
generally in influencing conduct, personal and domestic morals, except 
among the lowest classes. Many of those who do not attend church are 
not immoral or dangerous citizens, but decent, industrious, and honest. 
The wholesome influence of the churches is diffused far beyond the 
membership and congregations of the ecclesiastical bodies. The 
churches have succeeded on a large scale in providing for the religious 
wants of the people who want religion at all. They have set a table with 
various viands; indeed, the tables are numerous and of all styles. Every 
type of man, with the help of a little omnibus fare, can select the type of 
religious teaching and ritual which comforts and satisfies him. Evidence 
is given to prove that the outer and inner life of many thousands of selected 
persons has been renewed, made spiritual, and filled with reverence. 
If one fixes his eyes on this set of facts, he will have reason to be encour- 
aged. Religion is a real power in London, and a power for good. 

It is even more important to learn when and why the church has 
failed. Self-congratulation helps the weary toiler to catch his breath and 
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gather strength for a new onset; but excessive optimism blinds the judg- 
ment and perverts the motives. It is impossible at times to escape the 
feeling that Mr. Booth has underestimated the influence of religious work 
in certain quarters of London. It would be very pleasing if someone 
with equal reputation for scientific accuracy could convict him of error. 
In the meantime all confess that his analysis of the situation in general 
is so sadly reliable that it calls for a revisal of methods. While religious 
forms at least are fashionable, and therefore all fashionable people must 
accept the conventional outward requirements of the church; and while 
both state church and nonconformists succeed quite well with the middle 
classes, the vast majority of the working-classes resolutely, as by one con- 
sent, stand aloof; and the very poor go to mission meetings only in response 
to bribes.2 Many exceptions are admitted; this is the rule. With the 
wage-workers all kinds of doctrines have been tried, from High to Uni- 
tarian; none of them attract the workingmen. All forms of ritual have 
been tried; the workingman refuses to select any of them. All forms 
of ecclesiastical organization are offered for choice; all alike are spurned. 
So far as the present situation among workingmen is concerned, the out- 
look for the institutional life of religion is almost hopeless. 

Perhaps this conclusion is too pessimistic. Some able religious lead- 
ers in London think it is painted too dark. But each volume teems with 
proofs. One by one the audiences are counted and analyzed; and the 
workingmen are absent, with rare exceptions. Interviews with the pastors, 
rectors, missionaries, visitors, are reported, and the tone of response is 
full of discouragement. In many places with a dense population efforts 
to reach certain classes have been abandoned after long and costly effort. 
Men are found who work on in failure from sheer inertia of habit, or 
because they are not called elsewhere, or from a profound sense of duty. 
Others soothe the pain of defeat with the opiates of a creed of despair. 
They may take a grim comfort in some doctrine of predestination and say 
that God never intended to save the majority, and they are content with 
his decree; they work for “‘the edification of the elect.’? Others take refuge 
in the expectation that there will be a speedy coming of the Judge who 
will sweep away in fire the whole miserable crowd and take a few of the 
remnant into some paradise far away among the stars. Others still deceive 
themselves and their patrons by drawing up advertisements of successes 


2 With her worn garb contrasted 
Each side in fair array,— 
“‘God’s house holds no poor sinners,” 
She sighed, and crept away. 
—Richard Monkton Milnes, London Churches. 
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and hopeful plans, whose boasts are all the more disgusting because 
they are couched in biblical phrases worn to cant. 

Does Mr. Booth give no hint of hope for the effort to evangelize the 
working-classes and the very poor? Certainly he does not offer a distinct 
program of his own. He has no patent theory of pastoral duties and 
ecclesiastical administration to add to all the other theories which have 
proved disappointing; and on the surface this absence of definite devices 
is disheartening and depressing. Yet Mr. Booth has constructive sug- 
gestions, sometimes offered with the weary air of a man who hardly expects 
that those to whom they are addressed will either read or heed them. 
They must be picked out of the mass of descriptions, and are merely flashed 
out at points when the immediate subject calls for a hopeful word. The 
work, it should be remembered, professes to be an objective description 
of facts, not a treatise on ecclesiastical sociology. Certain facts, when 
carefully considered, indicate paths out of the tangle and morass. One 
of these is the oft-repeated plea for improved housing, larger plans for open 
spaces, condemnation of jerry-building, closer attention to sanitation, 
turning light into dark places, and amelioration of education. The 
author plainly declares his conviction that these changes must precede 
any general response to religious appeal. Apparently his vast observa- 
tion has compelled him to think that a certain amount of vitality is neces- 
sary before any force can be utilized for religion. For the map of misery 
spread out before us proves that other than spiritual interests are suffering 
quite as much as religion. If the church has failed, so have science and 
art failed; for in these the very poor, the ordinary workingmen, and even 
many snug merchants, have no genuine delight. The pleasures are in 
beer and commonplace theatrical exhibitions, in bicycle runs an41 bois- 
terous public-houses, in lazy undress on Sundays, with the comfort of a 
pipe and the solace of a heavy dinner which the wife stays at home to 
cook for her lord. The intellectual interests of the more intelligent work- 
ingmen are in politics and trades-unions. Socialism, with its rather material- 
istic dreams of a heaven on earth, becomes a faith, and is often called 
a religion. This is better than utter stagnation and egoistic appetite, 
and may one day be turned to good account by ministers who know how 
to approach it. But at present antagonism, if kept within respectful 
forms, is the dominant note in these social interests. The labor agitator 
and the pastor are separated by an ocean of misunderstandings. 

A great statesman of Athens comforted and cheered his fellow-country- 
men at a trying hour by telling them that they had not done their best; 
if they had put forth all their powers and failed, there would be no reserve 
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on which to build a new hope. If England and English churches had 
really exhausted their resources, the outlook for religion would be cheer- 
less; but, as a matter of fact, the Christian economists long taught the 
sacredness of egoistic competition; Christian statesmen, even a John 
Bright, opposed a watchdog theory of state functions to the Christian 
and moral claims on government and to the interests of workingmen. 
The Evangelical Earl of Shaftesbury fought by the side of trade-unionists, 
and mourned that the bishops and men like Spurgeon refused to help 
him in his effort to protect workingwomen and children from oppression 
and murder. The churches of England have quarelled over the schools 
so long that children grow up without the ability to read and think, and, 
having no intellectual pleasures, seek satisfaction in lust and drink. The 
nemesis of past neglect pursues the church through the third and fourth 
generation. This indictment is bitter, but it is necessary to save the 
church from despair, and the sharp lesson is as necessary in America as 
in England. The church of Chicago and Philadelphia has sinned the sins 
of omission as well as the church of London, and with the same results. 
When one visits the dwellings of poor workingmen in our own cities, the 
chief wonder is that brutal vice is not more common than it is. In a 
bad dwelling morality, purity, and spirituality are exceedingly rare; 
practically impossible. Religion must sanctify the body and its shelter, 
if it would make there a sanctuary. The idea that “preaching the gos- 
pel,” in the conventional sense, will “‘act from within,” is falsified by 
an immense array of facts. Landlords obey a sharp sheriff; they sneer 
at a preacher and his homilies. The magistrate who “bears not the 
sword in vain’ is “a dream” of God who has his own message to evil 
men. 

The workingmen themselves dislike to be patronized. They are in 
rebellion against caste and privilege. They are willing to let the middle 
classes fawn their way to the notice of nobility, but hate their workday 
oppression and their Sunday offer of a second-best sitting at church or 
chapel. They bitterly resent the pauperizing way in which religion is 
offered in their neighborhood, and are moved to anger when it is suggested 
that they need free soup or the surveillance of missionaries. The church 
learns slowly the significance of the new feeling of democracy, crude but 
real and powerful, which has taken deep root among workingmen. 

Mr. Booth gives generous praise to the few pastors who have actually 
succeeded in winning considerable members of genuine workingmen, 
whether they are in the Establishment or among the nonconformists. He 
furnishes a good deal of evidence for the theory that such occasional 
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successes are due to the recognition of the new democratic impulses toward 
self-government. It seems altogether probable that the class which is 
coming to be the ruling class will never come into the church until they 
come to govern it, and in the modern spirit. Many will prefer medieval 
subjection, but the majority are done with that in politics and industry, 
and they are not likely to put their necks in any sort of a parson’s yoke, 
Perhaps it would be safe to conclude that the workingmen, long stupefied 
and cowed, who once professed any faith which their masters laid upon 
them, have come to a sense of reality and sincerity. Perhaps they will 
be like him who 
“Fought his doubts and gathered strength; 
He would not make his judgment blind; 
He faced the specters of his mind 
And laid them; thus he came at length 
To find a stronger faith his own.” 


Only a prophet could foretell the issue of the present discouraging situa- 
tion; and Mr. Booth is statistician, not prophet. Yet among the books 
of fact which the ministers of our age need most to ponder these volumes 
on Religious Influences in London must long take highest place. 


CHARLES R. HENDERSON. 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


PALESTINIAN EXPLORATION 


Of peculiar interest are the Ely Lectures for 1903, delivered at Union 
Theological Seminary by Dr. Bliss.‘ The purpose of the lectures was to 
sketch that interest of the world at large in Palestine which has, in modern 
times, resulted in organized exploration in that country. The lecturer has 
conceived his subject broadly, for he begins with a sketch of the references 
to Palestine in Egyptian records and in the cuneiform literature, where the 
interest in the country was political. He follows this with an account of the 
treatment received by the Holy Land at the hands of Greek writers such 
as Polybius and Strabo. All this is reviewed in the first chapter under 
the title ‘The Dawn of Exploration.” The second chapter, “The Age of 
Pilgrimage,” treats of the period from the Bordeaux Pilgrim to the Crusades, 
The subjects of the succeeding chapters are: (3) ‘The Crusades and After,” 
(4) “‘From Fabri to Robinson,” (5) “Edward Robinson,” (6) “Renan and 
His Contemporaries,” (7) ‘The Palestine Exploration Fund,” and (8) 
“The Exploration of the Future.” In these chapters the way in which 


tThe Development of Palestine Exploration. Being the Ely Lectures for 1903. 
By Frederick Jones Bliss. New York: Scribner, 1906. xvii+337 pages. $1.50. 
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religious interest has broadened so as to include arclieology is well 
described. 

The book is of value to anyone interested in any way in Palestine. 
Its defects are due to the circumstances under which it was produced. 
A long list of writers on Palestine—historians, pilgrims, travelers, and 
explorers—must be passed in review. Even when one selects only the 
most important, as our author does, many pages become little more than 
lists of names, with the briefest possible comment. Even these pages 
are of great value, however, to one desiring a guide to the immense litera- 
ture on Palestine. In the necessarily brief survey an undue amount of 
space is given to the biography of Edward Robinson. This is natural in 
a course of lectures given at the Seminary where Robinson was a professor, 
but it seems a blemish nevertheless. Again, much space is given to the 
Palestine Exploration Fund and but little to the sister-society, the Deutscher 
Palistina-Verein. This is perhaps natural, inasmuch as the lecturer 
was for several years explorer to the Palestine Exploration Fund. It may 
be excused, too, on the ground that the English society was first in the field 
and affords a good example of such organized effort. It should be said 
also, that in the few words devoted to the German society the author is 
justly appreciative of its services. 

The work, as a whole, is written in an admirable spirit. Justice is 
done to the labors of each writer mentioned, though Dr. Bliss does not 
hesitate to mete out fair criticsm to each when it seems necessary. Even 
Robinson, for whom he has a great admiration, does not escape. To 
follow no one blindly, and, if one must criticise, to do it like a Christian, 
are qualities worthy of emulation. 

In the concluding chapter the writer gives some opinions and sug- 
gestions on the exploration of the future. Coming, as they do, from one 
who has spent many years in the country, and who has had the experience 
as an excavator that Dr. Bliss has, these suggestions are especially valuable. 
No would-be explorer of the future should fail to read and ponder them. 
The writer does well to urge the importance of excavation in Palestine 
in comparison with Egypt and Babylonia. Information lies buried under 
the soil of the biblical lands quite as important as the more artistic remains 
of those richer countries. 

The book contains an occasional misprint. On p. 67 the immemorial 
“‘bakhshish”’ is spelled bukhshish, and on p. 132 stereotype stands for 


“ stereotyped.” 


Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


GrorcE A. BARTON. 
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